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PREFACE 


The  Immigration  Problem  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
the  American  people.  President  Roosevelt  said  that  he 
considered  it,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of 
the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, our  most  important  problem.  Upon  our  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  immigrants  depend,  to  a  very  note- 
worthy extent,  the  progress  and  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  economically,  politically,  and 
socially. 

Heretofore  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  Immi- 
gration have  of  necessity  been  based  very  largely  upon 
conjecture  or  the  personal  observation  of  individuals, 
and.  far  too  often,  upon  prejudice.  There  has  not  been 
in  existence  trustworthy  statistical  material  showing 
the  effects  of  immigration.  The  United  States  Im- 
migration Commission  during  the  last  four  years  has, 
however,  gathered  such  material  on  a  scale  complete 
enough  to  enable  a  reasonably  accurate  judgment  to 
be  formed  regarding  the  effects  of  immigration. 

Both  of  the  authors  of  this  book  were  associated 
with  the  Commission  from  the  beginning,  and  it  has 
been  their  purpose  to  put  into  shape  for  the  public,  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  significance  may  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  any  thoughtful  reader,  the  gist  of  the  in- 
formation collected  in  the  forty-two  volumes  of  the 
original  material  published  by  the  Commission.  Free 
use  has  been  made  of  the  data  of  the  Commission  and 
of  the  special  reports  of  its  experts.  The  writers  are 
not  advocates,  but  interpreters  of  facts.     They  are 
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not  members  of  any  league  for  the  restriction  of 
immigrants  or  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  liberal 
policy  toward  immigration.  Until  about  the  time  the 
investigation  was  completed,  they  had  not  formulated 
in  their  own  minds  any  definite  policy  which  they  be- 
lieved the  Government  should  follow.  Such  opinions 
as  they  have  exprest  in  this  volume  are  the  result  of 
careful  deliberation  following  study  of  the  facts  gath- 
ered by  the  Commission. 

If  any  person  is  inclined  to  differ  from  the  judg- 
ments in  this  volume,  it  is  suggested  that  he  examine 
carefully  the  data  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit  before  he 
condemns  the  conclusions.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  furnish  in  either  the  text  or  the  appendices  enough 
material  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  independent 
opinion.  But,  if  the  material  presented  seems  insuffi- 
cient, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  detailed  reports  of 
the  Immigration  Commission,  where  the  original  mate- 
rial is  presented  in  such  form  that  a  careful  student 
may  reach  an  independent  judgment.  On  a  question 
of  so  profound  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  it  is  hoped  that  many  citizens  will  attempt 
through  careful  study  to  reach  a  sound  conclusion. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hyde  for  her  editorial  sugges- 
tions and  her  assistance  in  reading  proofs. 

F.  W.  J. 
W.  J.  L. 


THE    IMMIGRATION    PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Statement  of  the  Immigration  Problem 

What  is  the  immigration  problem? 
/'The  people  of  the  United  States  stand  for  what,  In 
their  judgment,  is  the  highest,  best  civilization  in  the 
worjdy  Beyond  question  this  judgment  is  often  a  nar- 
row one.  Few  people  know  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  leading  European  nations,  much  less  those  of 
the  more  remote  civilizations  of  India,  Japan  and 
China;  but  however  biased  the  American  judgment 
may  be,   their  purpose  is  right :  they  wish   the  best. 

'ftoreover,  in  some  ways,  especially  along  industrial 
lines,  it  is  generally  conceded,  the  world  over,  that 
tlieir  judgment  is  correct,  and  that  our  country  stands 
at.  the  head.  Americans  undeniably  wish  to  maintain 
their  standard,  and  if  possible  to  raise  it.  The  problem 
becomes  then,  How  does  immigration  affect  American 
civilization  now.  and  what  is  its  influence  likely  to  be 
in  the  future  ? 

^*  /In  order  to  solve  a  problem  of  this  nature  it  be- 
comes necessary : 
/t.  To  fix  for  ourselves  a  standard  of  civilization ; 

2.  To  secure  all  the  facts  about  immigration  that 
bear  in  any  important  way  upon  our  civilization; 

3.  To  measure  as  carefully  as  possible  the  influence 
of  these  facts  upon  that  standard  ;  and 
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4.  As  a  practical  people,  if  immigration  and  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  it  are  affecting  our  civi- 
lization unfavorably,  to  suggest  measures,  either  gov- 
ernmental or  social,  that  will  prove  to  be  a  sufficient 

vremedy. 

/Immigration  of  foreigners  into  the  United  States 
has  been  long  recognized  as  one  of  our  important 
social  and  political  problems.  Perhaps  no  other  ques- 
tion has  aroused  more  bitter  feelings  at  times,  or  has 
vcalled  out  more  lofty  sentiments  of  altruistic  purpose. 
On  the  one  hand,  our  Government  has  been  besought 
to  protect  our  people  from  the  "degrading  influence" 
of  the  immigrant.  On  the  other,  it  has  been  declared 
that  our  doors  should  never  be  closed  against  those 
suffering  from  religious  or  political  persecution.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  has  been  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  latter  sentiment.     There  has  been 

s  great  difference  of  opinion,  however,  relative  to  the 
effects,  economical,  social  and  moral,  of  immigration 
vjipon  American  standards  of  living.  Usually,  the 
question,  especially  the  effect  of  immigration  upon 
industrial  conditions,  has  been  discust  with  very  little 
real  knowledge. 

Of  late  years  American  wage-earners  generally  have 
considered  immigration  injurious  to  their  interests. 
The  employers  of  labor,  viewing  the  question  from  a 
different  standpoint,  have  often  urged  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  need  of  immigration  properly  to  develop 
our  country's  resources.  Still  others  have  felt  that, 
regardless  of  the  industrial  effect,  the  ideals  of  our 
country  as  the  home  of  the  opprest  ought  not  to  be 
lowered. 

On  February  20,  1907,  a  general  Immigration  Act 
passed  by  Congress  became  law.    In  the  discussions 
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before  Congress  no  change  in  the  general  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  Government  was  at  first  proposed. 
Later  an  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  insert- 
ing a  literacy  test  for  the  immigrant,  which  provided 
for  the  exclusion  of  "all  persons  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  physically  capable  of  reading,  who  can  not 
read  the  English  language  or  some  other  language; 
but  an  admissible  immigrant  or  a  person  now  in  or 
hereafter  admitted  to  this  country  may  bring  in  or 
send  for  his  wife,  his  children  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  his  parents  or  grandparents  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  if  they  are  otherwise  admissible,  whether  they 
are  so  able  to  read  or  not."* 


Establishment  of  Immigration  Commission  to  Study 
Problem 


Later,  after  much  discussion  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  in  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  literacy  test  should  be  for  the  time  being  set 
aside,  and  that  a  commission  should  be  created  charged 
with  making  "full  inquiry,  examination  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,"  this  being  clearly  an  admission 
that  it  was  wise  to  be  better  informed  on  the  facts 
regarding  the  immigrants  and  the  influence  of  immi- 
gration before  adopting  any  special  test  restrictive  in 
its  nature,  or  before  making  any  important  change  in 
governmental  policy. 

A  Commission,  consisting  of  three  Senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-President,  three  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  was  created  to  make  this  investiga- 
tion.* 

In  placing  before  this  Commission  his  views  regard- 
ing the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  President  Roosevelt  said 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  important  problem 
before  the  American  people,  next  possibly  to  the 
question  of  conservation,  was  that  of  immigration. 
The  facts  concerning  immigration  were  not  well 
known.  Legislation  heretofore  had  been  built  upon 
fragmentary  information,  and  on  local  or  individual 
inquiries.  He  hoped  that  the  Commission  would  be 
so  provided  with  funds  and  given  such  opportunity  for 
its  work  that  its  investigation  might  be  very  thorough, 
so  that  hereafter,  when  immigration  should  again  be- 
come the  subject  of  legislation,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  going  back  of  the  Commission's  report. 


NATURE  OF  ITS  WORK 

The  Commission  viewed  the  problem  in  this  light, 
and  accordingly  the  scope  of  its  inquiries  was  wide  and 
every  means  was  taken  to  make  the  work  thorough 
and  accurate. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent it  was  thought  best  to  print  the  basic  material, 
practically  all  new,  so  that  hereafter,  when  the  question 
again  comes  up,  there  will  be  found  in  the  forty-two 

*  The  Commission  consisted  of:  Senator  William  P.  Dillingham,  Ver- 
mont, chairman;  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Massachusetts:  Senator 
Asbury  C.  Latimer,  South  Carolina;  Representative  Benjamin  F.  Howell, 
New  Jersey;  Representative  William  S.  Sennet.  New  York:  Representative 
John  L.  Burnett,  Georgia;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Texas;  Mr.  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,   New  York;   Mr.   William   R.   Wheeler,   California. 

Senator  Latimer  died  February  20,  1908,  and  was  succeeded  by  Senator 
Anselm  J.   McLauren,   Mississippi.. 

Senator  McLauren  died  December  22,  1909,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Senator  Lc  Roy  Percy,  Mississippi. 
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volumes  of  the  report  the  material  on  winch  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are 
based.  Investigators  need  not  accept  those  conclusions 
and  recommendations  on  faith.  They  may  if  they  wish 
go  through  the  original  material  and  make  an  inde- 
pendent judgment.  This  enormous  mass  of  facts  has, 
however,  been  well  digested  and  summarized  and  is 
easily  accessible.    The  facts  now  are  known, 

In  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  the  Commis- 
sion indicated  certain  lines  along  which  standards  of 
judgment  might  and  ought  to  be  fixt.  In  other  direc- 
tions they  assume  without  formal  statement  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  accepted  standards  of  the  people;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  judgments  regarding  the  recom- 
mendations the  facts  set  forth  are  undeniable.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  book  it  is.  however,  desirable  that 
at  the  beginning  the  principles  be  summarized  on  which 
the  standard  of  civilization  of  our  country  may  be 
affected  by  immigration.  Throughout  the  discussion 
of  the  facts  these  principles  should  be  kept  111  mind. 

Principles  Upon  Which  American  Civilization  is 
Based 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  a  civilization  so 
complex  as  ours.  All  will  agree  that  civilization  de- 
pends upon  the  characteristics  and  attainments  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  the  State  is  composed,  and  upon 
their  relations  one  to  another.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  immigration,  as  of  all  other  social  or 
political  questions,  no  better  beginning  can  be  made 
than  to  use  the  old  division  of  human  characteristics 
into  physical,  mental  and  moral.  In  many  cases  so 
interdependent    and    overlapping    are    the    influences 
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molding  these  qualities  that  the  effects  of  any  one  in- 
fluence can  scarcely  be  separately  analyzed.  For  ex- 
ample, industrial  prosperity  in  the  community  affects 
both  the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  at  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
some  questions  apart  from  the  named  analysis. 

Subjects  Treated  in  Determining  Effects  of  Immi- 
gration Upon  American  Standards 

<  The  chief  subjects  of  a  study  of  immigration  may, 
therefore,  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

PHYSICAL,  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  American  people  as  shown  by 

(a)  The  health  of  the  immigrant  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  and  his  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
community. 

(b)  The  effect  of  the  American  environment  upon 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  immigrant  and  his 
children. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  immigrant  upon  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  American  people,  as  shown  by  : 

(a)  Illiteracy  of  the  various  races  of  immigrants; 

(&)  The  relation  of  the  immigrants  to  our  public 
schools,  and  the  effect  of  the  schools  upon  the  children 
of  immigrants  ; 

(c)  The  papers,  books  and  associations  founded 
and  supported  by  the  immigrants; 

(d)  The  occupations  of  the  immigrants  that  may 
serve  to  indicate  mental  characteristics. 

3.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  morals  of  the 
American  people,  as  shown  by : 
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(a)  The  criminal  immigrant.  The  moral  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  races  may  be  indicated  by  the 
number  of  crimes  and  the  character  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  them. 

(b)  The  social  evil  and  the  white-slave  traffic,  indi- 
cated in  part  by  court  records  and  observations  of 
social  workers  and  special  investigators. 

(c)  The  immigrant  pauper:  A  study  of  ihe  immi- 
grants in  the  charity  hospitals  and  of  the  relief  given 
by  the  charitable  societies  to  immigrants. 

POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL   INSTITUTIONS 
4.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  American  insti- 
tutions, as  shown  by: 

(0)    Political  effects,  indicated  by  the  relative  num- 
ber of  immigrants  of  various  races  that  become  natu- 
ralized, and  by  ihe  methods  employed  by  political  man- 
agers to  influence  the  votes  of  the  immigrants. 
1  b  1    The  social  effects  as  indicated  by: 

1.  The  church  affiliations  and  religious  practises 
and  customs  of  the  immigrants  of  different  races. 

2.  The  immigrant  family,  as  shown  in  part  by  the 
marriage  relations;  the  fecundity  of  immigrant  wom- 
en, as  compared  with  American  women;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  immigrants.  The  tendency  also  toward 
establishing  families  here,  or  leaving  families  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  expectation  of  returning  to  them. 

3.  The  immigrant  colony.  Both  in  our  large  cities 
and  in  agricultural  districts,  the  effect  of  immigration 
upon  our  institutions  has  been  profoundly  modified  by 
the  frequent  inclination  of  the  immigrants  to  form 
separate  colonies  which  are  maintained  sometimes  for 
generations. 

4.  Housing  and  living  conditions.     The  congestion 
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of  immigrants  in  certain  sections  of  our  cities  and 
industrial  centers,  the  bunk-house  or  lodging-houses 
for  men  without  families  who*  do  not  become  per- 
manent residents,  the  ownership  of  homes,  and  similar 
matters  which  affect  living  conditions,  are  of  profound 
significance  to  society. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

5.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by : 

(a)  The  occupations  of  the  immigrant  and  of  his 
children.  Do  racial  characteristics  or  the  European 
customs  of  the  immigrants  so  determine  the  occupa- 
tions which  they  enter  as  to  produce  any  material 
modification  of  the  relations  between  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  mining,  trading,  transportation  and 
other  occupations  ? 

(&)  Changes  in  industrial  methods.  Has  the  in- 
coming of  the  immigrant  affected  the  use  of  machinery 
or  modified  the  form  of  our  industrial  organization? 

(c)  The  employment  of  women  and  children  as 
wage-earners. 

(d)  The  displacement  of  American  laborers  or  the 
immigrant  wage-earners  who  arrived  in  this  country 

rj/  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  immigrants  from  different 

countries. 

(e)  Labor  organizations.  Have  the  immigrants 
strengthened  or  weakened  the  labor  organizations,  and 
has  the  effect  upon  them  been  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  wage-earning  classes  ? 

(/)  The  standard  of  living.    At  the  base  of  every 
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civilization  stand  the  ideals  of  the  people  and  their 
standards  of  living.  The  standard  of  living  lias  so 
profound  an  influence  upon  the  probability  of  the  at- 
tainment of  many  ideals  that  it  is  to  be  considered  pos- 
sibly the  most  fundamental  factor  in  determining  the 
quality  of  the  country's  civilization.  While  one  may 
well  agree  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  that  "material 
success  is  good,  but  only  as  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  better  things,"  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  that 
material  success  is  often,  if  not  always,  a  preliminary 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  better  things,  so  far  as 
the  question  concerns  development  of  mental  char- 
acteristics, and  perhaps  also  the  modification  of  moral 
and  social  institutions. 


Need  of  Impartial  Study  of  Remedies 

If  the  facts  relative  to  immigration,  which  are  now 

I  available,  show  such  injurious  effects  upon  Amer- 
ican standards  of  civilization  as  to  awaken  a  fear 
regarding  the  stability  or  progress  of  the  best  of  those 
institutions,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
face,  clear-eyed,  boldly,  these  facts.  It  is  no  less  his 
duty  to  judge,  not  sentimentally,  but  sanely  and  wisely 
and  sympathetically,  those  conditions,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  wisest  remedies  for  the  evils,  and 
the  practicable  measures  to  be  taken  to  establish  and 
to  secure  for  the  future  the  maintenance  and  progress 
of  our  civilization. 


ij 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  IMMIGRATION 


Escape  from  Religious  or  Political  Persecution 

f  In  our  school  histories  all  American  children  rea 
that  their  forefathers  in  the  colonial  days  fled  fror 
Europe  to  America  to  escape  religious  or  political  per 
secution.  In  later  and  more  complete  text-books  men 
tion  is  likewise  made  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  th 
colonists  were  influenced  by  the  motive  of  commercia 
advantages,  and  that  still  others,  criminals  or  paupers 
were  shipped  from  their  home  country  against  thei 
will  for  that  country's  good.  So  much  emphasis,  how 
ever,  has  been  laid  upon  the  desire  of  our  forefather 
to  escape  from  religious  or  political  persecution,  tha 
in  the  minds  of  most  Americans  that  influence  remain 
as  explaining  the  chief  incentive  for  our  early  immi 
gration. 

So  much  sympathy  was  later  aroused,  especiall; 

during  the  revolutionary  days  of  1848  in  Europe,  fo 

those  who,  struggling  for  a  constitutional  governmen 

in  their  home  countries,  failed  and  were  obliged  t< 

jjj  emigrate,  in  order  to  escape  political  punishment,  tha 

J;  this  motive  for  immigration  still  appeals,  probably  fa 

too  strongly,  to  most  of  us.  It  is  probably  the  fac 
"/*  thaty  with  the  exception  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  an< 
'  here  and  there  a  relatively  few  political  refugees,  th 
great  mass  of  immigrants  throughout  the  entire  cours 
of  our  history  have  come  to  this  country  influence* 
primarily  by  the  economic  motive,  a  desire  to  bette 
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their  living  conditions.  At  the  present  day,  if  they 
are  taken  individually,  a  very  large  number,  especially 
of  the  Russian  Jews,  are  refugees  from  persecution. 
primarily  religious.  A  much  smaller  number  of  Finns. 
hwarted  by  the  Russian  Government  in  their  attempts 
to  secure  or  maintain  a  greater  degree  of  political  free- 
dom, are  moved  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  home 
country,  while  in  Rumania  and  Turkey,  and  in  scat- 
tered cases  here  and  there  in  other  countries,  still  others 
are  found,  who,  suffering  on  account  of  their  religious 
or  political  beliefs,  prefer  to  leave  their  home  country 
for  one  which  they  believe  will  afford  them  freedom. 
In  many  instances,  doubtless,  these  people  who  feel 
themselves  persecuted  are  political  idealists,  or  religious 
extremists,  whose  views  will  scarcely  meet  with  ap- 
proval in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  but  who 
nevertheless  will  be  much  freer  here  to  make  political 
propaganda,  and  whose  views  may  in  many  instances 
well  have  an  educative  influence;  but  there  doubtless 
remain,  when  they  are  taken  individually,  large  num- 
bers of  persons  who  are  really  in  need  of  escape  from 
persecution,  either  religious  or  political,  that  is  genuine 
and  severe. 


'At  Present,  Motive  Primarily  Economic 

Taking  them,  however,  in  the  mass,  and  comparing 
tills  number  with  the  very  much  greater  number  of 
those  who  are  influenced  by  the  economic  motive,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
influence  which  is  bringing  so  large  a  number  of  im- 
migrants is  the  economic  motive  rather  than  any  other. 

his  economic  motive,  too.  has  to  do  primarily  with  • 
(lie  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  immi- 
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grant,  and  not  with  an  escape  from  a  condition  of 
..threatened  starvation.  In  the  40's,  at  the  time  of  die 
potato  famine  in  Ireland,  many  of  the  thousands  who 
came  lo  this  country  were  in  serious  danger  of  absolute 
starvation  if  they  remained  at  home.  Practically  none 
of  our  immigrants  of  the  present  day  are  in  such  a 
condition. 


I  w  Europeans'    Wages   ami   Standards   of   Lining   Much 
Lower  }  nan  the  I  'fitted  Stain 

Tlie  contrast  in  conditions  between  the  parts  of 
Europe  from  which  most  of  our  immigrants  come  to- 
day, is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Our  fanners  and  farm  laborers  are  perhaps  the 
most  prosperous  and  comfortable  of  our  so-called 
laborers,  with  the  exception  of  our  skilled  artizans. 
In  Russia,  wlwre  the  change  from  a  condition  of  serf- 
dom has  not  always  resulted  in  greater  comfort  for 
the  people,  a  crop  failure  is  likely  to  result  in  a  i 
In  odier  countries  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  often 
so  primitive,  the  markets  so  difficult  of  access,  the  taxes 
SO  high,  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  low.  A  bad 
crop  or  two  often  means  disaster — emigration,  where 
diat  can  be  attained. 

The  money  wages  in  southern  Europe,  from  which 
more  than  So  per  cent,  of  our  present  immigrants  are 
coming,  are  indeed  very  low  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  United  States — often  not  over  one-third  as  much. 
Moreover,  the  assertion  often  made  that,  owing  to 
lower  prices  in  Europe,  the  low  wages  will  furnish 
practically  as  good  living  conditions  as  those  in  the 
United  Stales  is  a  mistaken  one.  While  the  peasant) 
or  workmen  may  live  on  those  wages,  the  standard 
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is  far  below  that  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
houses,  which  are  often  mere  huts  with  earth  floors; 
or  clothing,  which  is  scant  or  coarse  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  United  States; 
or  food,  in  many  cases  the  people  being  rarely  able  to 
afford  any  food  but  the  simplest  vegetables,  meat  being 
tasted  rarely  on  feast  days,  or  among  the  better  classes 
perhaps  on  Sundays. 
*  It  is  to  improve  these  conditions  that  most  of  the 
immigrants  leave  their  country,  often  with  the  thought 
Df  making  a  home  in  the  new  country  to  which  they 
can  later  bring  their  families,  unless  they  are  able  to 
take  ilieir  families  with  them,  but  often  also  with  the 
thought  that  by  rigid  economy  and  hard  work  for 
three  to  five  years  in  the  United  States,  they  can  send 
enough  money  home  to  purchase  land,  so  that  they  may 
improve  decidedly  their  economic  and  likewise  their 
social  status  in  the  home  country,  and  become,  instead 
uf  mere  laborers,  peasant  proprietors,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  (heir  children  in  a  class  distinctly 
above  their  own. 


v  Military  Seri'ice 

In  some  countries,  also,  where  military  service  is 
compulsory,  the  opportunity  of  escaping  that  service 
for  two  or  three  years  at  the  time  when  life's  tasks  are 
just  beginning  is  a  motive,  also  largely  economic  in  its 
^nature,  that  helps  to  emigration.  Frequently  the  en- 
trance upon  military  service  would  mean  the  postpone- 
ment of  marriage  or  the  interruption  of  a  steady  em- 
ployment that  would  prevent  saving  for  at  least  the 
period  of  the  service  itself. 

The  result  of  this  economic  pressure  in  the  home 
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country  is  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  receive 
as  immigrants  the  most  enterprising  and  the  strongest 
of  the  hand- workers,  whatever  the  occupation  may  be. 
The  weakest  and  less  ambitious  will  not  have  the  en- 
ergy or  the  means  of  freeing  themselves  from  their  old 
conditions  and  securing  the  means  to  go  to  America. 

Effect  of  Immigration  Upon  European  Countries 

The  effect  of  emigration  upon  the  European  coun- 
tries has  its  beneficial  as  well  as  its  evil  aspect.  Natu- 
rally the  different  governments  do  not  wish  to  lose  the 
military  service  of  the  young  emigrant,  and  in  most 
cases  unless  that  service  has  been  performed,  the  emi- 
grant is  likely  to  be  held  responsible  whenever  he  may 
wish  to  return  to  his  home  country,  even  for  a  visit. 
Moreover,  the  removal  from  the  labor  force  of  the 
nation  at  the  period  of  greatest  ambition  and  energy, 
if  not  of  skill,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  work- 
ers, can  not  but  be  detrimental,  provided  those  workers 
leave  to  become  citizens  of  the  new  country. 

In  a  very  large  percentage  of  instances,  however, 
especially  in  later  days,  the  emigrant,  after  a  period  of 
a  few  years  abroad,  returns  to  his  home  country  with 
added  financial  means,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  importance,  a  far  wider  outlook  upon  life  and 
business  methods.  Frequently,  too,  he  is  inspired 
with  new  ambition  and  hope,  which  makes  him  much 
more  efficient  than  he  could  have  been  had  he  remained 
at  home. 

In  a  late  investigation  made  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment into  conditions  in  Sicily,  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  returning  emigrant  was  exprest  in  the  strongest 
terms.     In  effect,  it  \yas  said  that  greater  than  the 
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benefit  of  any  laws  that  the  Government  could  pass, 
better  than  any  training  which  the  Government  could 
give  the  people,  was  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  re- 
turning emigrant.  Not  merely  did  he  bring  new  wealth 
into  the  country,  but  what  was  of  still  greater  impor- 
lance  than  the  imported  wealth,  he  brought  with  him 
the  American  spirit  of  intelligent  enterprise,  which 
made  of  him  a  much  worthier  and  more  helpful 
citizen. 


'Attitude  of  European  Governments  Toward 
Immigration 

The  attitude  of  European  governments  toward 
emigration  is  determined  very  largely,  of  course,  by 
these  factors.  The  countries  whose  situation  compels 
them  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army  are  opposed 
to  the  emigration  of  able  men  in  the  prime  of  their 
productive  and  financial  powers.  They  have  had  the 
expense  of  raising  them  through  the  unproductive  pe- 
riod of  childhood  and  fitting  them  to  become  self- 
supporting  wage-earners.  If  at  the  period  when  they 
are  just  beginning  to  be  productive  they  emigrate,  the 
expense  of  their  rearing  is  an  absolute  loss. 

'urthermore,  they  naturally  regret  the  permanent 
emigration  of  their  strongest  and  most  enterprising 
wage-earners,  for  this  means  the  curtailing  of  their 
manufacturing  and  commercial  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  they  believe  that  the 
emigrants  are  going  to  the  United  States  to  remain 
nit  a  short  period,  and  in  the  meantime  to  send  back 
to  the  home  country  for  investment  all  of  their  surplus 
earnings,  and  then  later  themselves  return  more  skil- 
ful, more  enterprising,  more  patriotic  citizens  of  their 
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own  country,  the  foreign  governments  are  willing  to 
encourage  their  going.  In  fact,  about  40  ]ier  cent,  of 
the  new  emigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
do  return  to  their  home  country  after  a  short  period  of 
residence  in  the  United  States,  and  some  30  per  cent- 
■  if  ah  those  coming  to  this  country  return  home  to 
make  their  permanent  investments  and  remain. 

Effect  Upon  the  United  Slates  of  the  Return  to  Europe 

of  the  (mmigrotti 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  taken  by  itself  the  sending 
back  to  the  old  country  of  the  savings  of  the  immi- 
grant 1.-  directly  an  injury  to  the  United  States.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  for  every  dollar  sent  more  than  a  dollar's 
worth  of  productive  labor  has  been  expended  here. 
The  worker  has  fully  earned  his  dollar.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  that  dollar,  instead  of  being  invested  in  his 
home  country,  were  invested  in  the  United  States  the 
benefit  would  be  greater.  America  should  have  the 
productive  influence  of  not  only  the  labor  but  also  of 
the  capital  made  from  the  savings;  and,  furthermore, 
this  country  and  not  the  home  country  would  be  de- 
riving in  the  years  to  come  the  benefit  of  the  added 
experience,  improved  skill  and  stimulated  spirit  of  en- 
terprise of  the  immigrant.  While,  therefore,  we  m;iy 
not  properly  oppose  the  return  of  the  immigrant,  we 
may  well  offer  inducements  to  change  his  m 
Hide  SO  thU  he  will  prefer  to  make  his  investments 
and  his  permanent  residence  here.  Again,  if  the  pro- 
cess of  selection  is  practicable,  we  may  well  select  those 
immigrants  whose  intention  it  is  permanently  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  their  adopted  country,  rather  than 
those  whose  residence  is  but  tempi 
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But  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  unskilled  labor 
from  Europe  to  America  must  be  considered,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  of  emigration, 
but  likewise  from  that  of  immigration.  Our  papers 
frequently  discuss  the  need  of  a  cheap  labor  sup- 
[ ■  t >■  to  build  our  railroads,  dig  our  canals,  till  our 
fields  and  perform  the  manifold  other  kinds  of  work 
which  call  for  unskilled  labor.  This  demand  for  a 
large  supply  of  unskilled  labor  had  doubtless  justifi- 
cation in  the  days  when  the  first  Pacific  railroads  were 
building,  and  when  the  country  was  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  a  considerable  percentage  of  its  labor  supply.  But 
is  the  demand  as  insistent  to-day? 


Hozo  far  Does  America  Need  a  Cheap  Labor  Supply" 

Before  one  can  express  any  definite  opinion  on 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  wJjo  it  is  that 
is  asserting  the  need  of  an  increased  supply  .of  labor, 
and,  still  further.  What  constitutes  a  real  demand  for 
labor?  The  suggestion  of  a  scant  labor  supply  has 
come  primarily  from  the  employers  of  labor  and  those 
closely  associated  with  them,  especially  perhaps  from 
the  great  corporations  and  contractors  who  need 
thousands  of  unskilled  laborers  for  work  in  mines  or 
in  large  manufacturing  plants  or  in  public  improve- 
ments.    At  certain  seasons  ofjhe  year  also  the  demand  . 

im  farmers  who  wish  to  harvest  their  crops, 
ami  who  would  lie  glad  to  pay  a  considerable  extra 
wage,  for  the  sake  of  securing  this  temporary  labor, 
which  can  be  used  a  week  or  a  few  weeks  at  will  and 
then  discharged  without  thought  of  its  future. 

But  what  constitutes  a  real  demand  for  labor?    Is  it 
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a  demand  for  more  hands  at  lower  than  the  prevail- 
ing rates,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  reap  a  larger 
profit?  That  has  seemed  to  be  the  judgment  of  some 
of  those  at  any  rate  who  have  been  attempting  to 
import  labor  for  work  on  farms,  and  perhaps  also  of 
certain  large  employers  who,  while  not  directly  im- 
porting labor,  have  been  willing  to  encourage  the  com- 
ing of  many  laborers  with  the  thought  that  they  conM 
furnish  these  work,  temporarily  at  least,  at  low  wages. 


ll'Inil  is  the  True  Demand  for  Labor? 

But  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  proper  demand  for 
labor  unless  we  mean  a  demand  at  wages  certainly 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  rates,  with  the  conditions 
of  labor  not  less  good  than  those  now  obtaining.  In 
very  many  instances  the  labor  supply  in  any  locality 
would  be  found  to  be  elastic,  provided  the  employer 
were  willing  to  increase  his  wages  but  slightly  or  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  his  laborers  work. 

Tlie  attitude  of  the  wage-earners  and  of  the  immi- 
grant is,  of  course,  different.  The  more  intelligent  of 
the  wage-earners  naturally  prefer  a  demand  for  labor, 
which  means  a  demand  at  something  more  than  ex- 
isting rates,  or  under  conditions  better  than  those  pre- 
vailing. The  immigrant  unfamiliar  with  American 
condition*,  often  not  even  understanding  the  language 
in  which  he  must  make  his  contract,  and  ignorant  of 
the  working  methods  which  are  new  to  him.  while 
naturally  preferring  the  best  that  he  can  get,  is  often 
willing  to  work  tinder  conditions  and  at  wages  which 
would  not  appeal  to  American  working  men,  but  which 
to  him  seem  ample  and  satisfactory  because  they  are 
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so  much  better  than  he  has  ever  known  before. 
Moreover,  when  the  wage-earner  is  one  unfamiliar, 
as  are  most  immigrants,  with  American  conditions,  he 
is  likely  to  be  eager,  perhaps  too  eager,  to  secure  work 
at  almost  any  wage  above  that  affording  a  mere  sub- 
sistence. Usually  he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  American 
working  man  or  with  trade-unions,  and  does  not  know 
what  he  could  do  by  proper  effort.  He  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  their  trade-organization,  and  can  not  bargain 
through  officials  who  know  the  conditions.  Moreover, 
if  he  is  one  who  is  expecting  as  soon  as  possible  to 
return  to  his  home  country  with  his  savings,  what  he 
dreads  most  of  all  is  lack  of  work,  and  he  is  witling 
to  take  low  wages  and  bad  working  conditions,  rather 
(Iiaii  to  bejdle  even  for  a  short  time  and  see  any  of 
Iris  savings  disappear. 


Immediate  inducement  of  Immigration 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  doubtless,  the  imme- 
diate inducement  to  the  emigrants  to  leave  home  and 
sail  for  America  comes  in  the  form  of  a  personal  letter 
from  friends  or  members  of  their  own  families  already 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  thus  that  they  learn  of  the 
much  higher  wages  and  the  better  living  conditions; 
and  usually  they  are  practically  sure  of  a  job  almost 
as  soon  as  they  arrive,  at  wages  which  seem  to  them 
more  than"  satisfactory. 

Such  letters  are,  of  course,  of  great  interest  in  a 
Country  village.  Often  they  are  by  no  means  kept  in 
the  family,  but  pass  from  hand  to  hand  till  a  large 
proportion  of  llie  villagers  have  seen  them,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  felt  the  lure  of  the  new  and  prosperous 
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land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  industrial 
depression  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  same  manner 
felt  almost  as  quickly,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  re- 
cedes. 

THE  RETURNED  IMMIGRANT 
In  large  sections  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Austria-Hung- 
ary, in  almost  every  village,  will  be  found  some  of  the 
returned  emigrants  who,  after  a  few  years  of  prosper- 
ous work  in  the  United  States,  have  returned  with 
means  which  seem  to  the  uncultured  peasant  am- 
ple, and  with  a  social  status  much  improved,  whose 
living  example  is  perhaps  a  stronger  influence  toward 
leading  his  neighbors  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
than  any  letter,  tho  it  is  perhaps  not  so  frequently  a 
moving  cause. 

STEAMSHIP  AND  RAILWAY  COMPANIES 

The  great  companies  who  derive  an  income  from  the 
transportation  of  emigrants,  naturally,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, advertise  their  business  throughout  the  countries 
from  which  most  emigrants  come.  Attho  under  the 
laws  of  most  countries  they  can  not  enlarge  at  length 
upon  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the  new  country. 
or  upon  the  comforts  and  delights  of  travel,  but  must 
merely  make  announcement  of  their  sailings  and  ac- 
commodations and  prices,  nevertheless  the  agents  of 
these  companies  by  the  hundreds  do  invade  the  country 
districts,  especially  of  southern  Europe,  and  liv  skilful 

argument,  and  even  perhaps  by  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  the  delights  and  comforts  and  satisfactions  of 
B  home  life  in  America,  stimulate  many  more  I"  come 
than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  These  agent: 
.it  limes  deliberately  misrepresent  conditions 
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in  America,  tlio  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  wide- 
spread this  influence  is.  Such  work  is  often  done  in 
secret,  according  to  the  United  States  Commission. 
A  good  authority  stated  that  two  of  the  leading  steam- 
ship lines  had  5,000  or  6,000  ticket  agents  in  Galicia 
alone,  that  there  is  "a  great  hunt"  for  emigrants,  and 
that  the  work  is  very  successful  there.  The  steerage 
business  is  of  great  importance  to  all  the  lines  operating 
passenger  ships  between  those  countries  and  the  United 
State*-,  and  the  keen  competition  stimulates  greatly 
their  efforts. 

The  chief  field  of  activity  of  these  "secret"  agents 
it  now  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe.  In 
Russia  such  agents  not  merely  procure  tickets  for 
emigrants,  but  take  an  active  part  in  securing  passports 
or  in  enabling  them  to  leave  the  country  contrary  to 
law. 

In  Hungary  the  members  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission were  shown  letters  written  by  such  agents  to 
persons  instructing  them  how  to  leave  the  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government  and  indicating 
routes  to  be  followed  by  which  they  might  avoid  the 
control  stations.  Records  were  seen  of  hundreds  of 
cases  of  these  secret  agents  who  had  been  convicted, 
fined  or  imprisoned  for  thus  soliciting  emigration  con- 
trary to  law.  In  Greece,  likewise,  emigration  is  very 
active,  tho  in  this  country,  which  now  is  furnishing 
more  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  proportion  to 
its  population  than  any  other,  solicitation  is  not  so 
much  needed  as  the  people  seem  eager  to  seek  the 
better  conditions  here,  and  are  adding  a  considerable 
percentage  to  our  foreign  element. 
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ASSISTED    EMIGRATION 

In  earlier  days,  as  elsewhere  noted,  some  European 
countries  assisted  their  paupers  or  criminals  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  There  is  DO  such  move- 
ment now,  tho  doubtless  local  officials  at  times  wink 
at  the  departure  >>f  some  people  of  these  classes — es- 
pecially criminals  or  those  with  criminal  tendencies. 
Sitdi  action  is  contrary  to  law.  and  the  people  would 
be  promptly  debarred,  if  discovered. 

Canada  and  some  of  the  South  American  countries 
are  ready  to  receive  certain  selected  immigrants  who 
are  assisted  to  come,  and  Canada  pays  a  bonus  to 
thousands  of  ticket  agents  for  directing  emigrants  to 
Canada  to  go  upon  farms  or  into  domestic  service, 
but  no  such  movement  is  permitted  by  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  persons  are 
allowed  to  engage  abroad  domestic  servants  for  their 
own  families. 

Besides  the  influence  brought  directly  to  bear  in 
Europe,  an  indirect  influence  is  also  exerted  by  the 
immigrant  banks,  ticket  agencies  and  other  similar 
enterprises  conducted  mainly  by  immigrants  for  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  chief  business 
of  these  institutions  to  exchange  money,  send  money 
abroad,  sell  steamship  tickets,  and  do  other  kinds  of 
business  that  directly  appeal  to  the  immigrant.  Natu- 
rally, the  business  flourishes  better  the  larger  the  sav- 
ings of  the  immigrant  and  the  more  frequently  he  is 
ready  to  send  such  savings  home.  Moreover,  the  longer 
these  institutions  can  keep  the  immigrant  from  be- 
coming an  American  citizen,  and  can  keep  him  con- 
tinually sending  his  profits  home,  the  more  successful 
the  business  is.    Their  work  is  constant  and  influential. 


CHARACTERISTICS   «F    IMMIGRANTS   WHICH 
AFFECT   AMERICAN    INSTITUTIONS 

Political  and  Social  Institutions  Molded  by  Conditions 

Nations  desire  naturally  to  preserve  their  own  in- 
stitutions, or  gradually  to  modify  them  from  time  to 
time  as  they  themselves  see  fit.  Each  country  has  in- 
stitutions suited  to  its  own  population  and  its  own 
needs.  There  is  no  absolutely  best  form  of  govern- 
ment or  of  social  life.  The  presumption  is  that  the 
government  existing  in  any  country  is  itself  the  pro- 
duct, to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  country  has  developed  and,  in  con- 
sequence, that  it  is  for  the  time  being  not  merely  the 
government  "  that  the  people  deserve  "  but  the  only 
government  that  under  the  circumstances  is  then  pos- 
sible. Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  as  time 
goes  on  governmental  and  social  institutions  will 
gradually  change  with  the  changing  circumstances,  but 
the  instinct  that  any  people  has  to  retain  its  own  insti- 
tutions is  not  only  normal,  but  it  probably  in  the  long 
run  tends  toward  the  best  development  of  a  people. 


Character  and  Extent  of  Immigration  May  Seriously 
"Affect  'American  Institutions 

In  consequence  of  this  fact,  while  a  country  may 
well  derive  great  benefit  from  the  ideas  of  government 
and  of  society  brought  into  it  by  immigrants,  it  can 
usually  make  wise  use  of  these  principles  only  gradu- 
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ally,  as  the  immigr&l  become  assimilated 

with  the  older  population;  and  the  process  of  change 
must  be  a  gradual  one-  The  imposing  of  new  insti- 
tutions from  outside  by  a  horde  of  new  immigrants 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  detrimental,  however  good 
such  institutions  might  have  been  in  the  home  country. 
Any  student  of  immigration  into  a  country  therefore 
needs  to  consider  carefully  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
new  immigration,  but  also  the  character  of  the  immi- 
grants themselves,  and  the  effect  diat  they  have  upon 
a  country's  institutions. 


Countries  of  Origin  and  Character  of  the  Early  and 
Late  1  >n  migration 

A  study  of  the  immigration  into  the  United  States, 
from  the  time  that  our  immigration  records  begin  in 
1819  to  date,  shows,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  immigration  as  well  as  in  its 
extent.  During  the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  so 
marked  is  the  change  in  the  type  of  immigrants  thai  il 
is  convenient  to  classify  our  immigration  as  the  old, 
that  is,  the  immigrants  coming  before  1883,  and  the 
new,  namely,  those  coming  since  that  dale.  The  for- 
mer class  includes  primarily  immigrants  from  England. 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  These  countries  furnished  some  95  per 
cent,  of  the  iotal  number  of  immigrants  coming  into 
this  country  before  1883.  From  1883  to  1907,  81  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  European  immigrants 
came  from  Austria-Hungary.  Bulgaria,  Greece.  Italy, 
Montenegro,     Poland.     Portugal,     Rumania.     Russia, 
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Servia.  Spain,  Syria  and  Turkey.     The  brief  table  of 
the  years  1882  and  1907  puts  the  matter  tersely. 

TOTAL    EUROPEAN    IMMIGRATION    (INCLUDING    SYRIANS)    TO 
THE   UNITED  STATES 
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The  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigration  is 
especially  marked  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  feu- 
years  more  immigrants  have  come  from  any  one  of 
the  three  countries  of  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  or  Rus- 
sia than  from  all  of  the  North  European  countries 
taken  together  that  fon..erly  furnished  the  bulk  of 
European  immigrants. 

Certain  marked  characteristics  of  the  immigrants 
also  emphasize  strongly  the  fact  that  the  new  immigra- 
tion differs  much  more  radically  in  type  from  the 
earlier  American  residents  than  did  the  old  immigra- 
tion, and  that  in  consequence  the  proh]£tn__of  assimila- 
tion  has  become   much   more   difficult,   even   tho   the 

mbers  had  remained  the  same,  while  the  very  great 
dual  growth  in  the  number  of  the  immigrants  has 
Vastly  increased  this  difficulty,  the  significance  of  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  complexities  of  this 
require  most  careful  consideration,  and 
teadily  magnify  its  importance. 
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CITY  VERSUS  COUNTRY    DWELLERS 

The  immigrants  of  the  earlier  day  came  to  this 
country  primarily  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  per- 
manent dwellers,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 
agriculturists  abroad,  went  to  our  rural  districts,  took 
up  land  and  became  farmers  here.  Circumstances 
have  so  changed  that  the  newer  immigrants  follow  to 
a  very  great  extent  a  different  course.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hebrews,  primarily  from  Russia,  who 
are  by  compulsion  in  that  country  largely  city  dwellers, 
the  present-day  immigrants  likewise  come  from  coun- 
try districts  where  they  have  formed  the  rural  peas- 
antry and  unskilled  laboring  class.  Coming  to  this 
country,  however,  they  find  that  our  supply  of  free 
agricultural  land  is  practically  taken  up,  that  there  is 
a  strong  demand  for  their  labor,  especially  in  our 
mining  and  manufacturing  centers,  at  wages 
higher  than  any  that  they  have  known  in  their  own 
country,  altho  they  may  be  low  when  compared  with 
the  American  standard.  In  consequence,  these  rural 
peasants  have  flocked  into  our  industrial  centers  and 
■"  have  entered  upon  occupations  for  which  tliey  had  no 
previous  training,  and  for  which  in  many  cases,  they 
are  ill  adapted. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

In  the  early  days  there  was  no  careful  inspection 
of  the  immigrants.  Many  came  to  this  country  feeble 
or  diseased,  with  the  result  that  comparatively  soon 
they  became  a  burden  upon  our  charities,  and  beyond 
a  doubt,  in  many  instances,  affected  unfavorably, 
through  the  contagious  diseases  that  they  brought,  the 
health  of  die  community.    Our  later  immigration  laws, 
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forbidding  the  entrance  of  those  afflicted  with  any 
loathsome  or  contagious  disease,  or  of  those  in  such 
a  condition  of  health  that  they  are  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge,  together  with  the  holding  of  the 
steamship  companies  responsible,  to  the  extent  of  com- 
pelling them  to  return,  free,  passengers  rejected  by 
our  immigration  officials  here,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
insane  or  diseased,  fining  them  in  addition  $100  for 
each  case,  have  brought  about  a  very  great  change 
in  this  regard.  The  careful  inspection,  sometimes  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government, 
otherwise  by  inspectors  of  the  steamship  companies. 
has  brought  about  the  result  that  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions every  immigrant  admitted  to  this  country  is 
now  in  good  health,  and  is  not  bringing  with  him  the 
germs  of  any  disease  that  may  prove  detrimental. 


ALIEN     SEAMEN 

In  the  case  of  stowaways,  and  of  certain  deserters 
from  ships  who  have  come  as  members  of  the  crew, 
the  alien  seamen  form  an  exception.  Owing  to  the 
principle  of  international  comity  and  the  immemorial 
custom  of  treating  seamen  as  members  of  a  privileged 
class,  there  has  been  a  loophole  in  connection  with  the 
alien  seamen  which  has  admitted  into  the  country  many 
immigrants  who  are  very  undesirable,  altho  these  form 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  entire  number  of 
immigrants  coming.  Nevertheless,  doubtless  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  alien  seamen  who  enter  would 
not  be  admitted  if  regularly  examined,  as  are  other 
immigrants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  a 
modification  of  the  law  will  in  the  near  future  stop 
this  practise. 
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SEX   AND    FAMILY   LIFE 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  the  institutions 
of  modern  times  is  that  of  the  family.  With,  of 
course,  notable  individual  exceptions,  the  men  and 
women  who  promote  best  the  highest  civilization  are 
gathered  into  families,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  home 
life.  The  members  of  the  old  immigration,  generally 
speaking,  came  much  more  generally  in  families,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  making  America  their  per- 
manent home,  than  do  the  members  of  the  new  immi- 
gration. If  we  classify  our  European  emigration  to 
the  United  States  by  class  and  sex,  in  the  fiscal  years 
1899-1909,  inclusive,  we  note  that  of  the  old  immi- 
gration 41.5  per  cent,  were  females,  while  of  the  new 
immigration  only  27  per  cent,  are  females.  This  indi- 
cates most  clearly  that  the  members  of  the  new  immi- 
gration are  much  less  likely  to  remain  and  become 
thoroughly  assimilated  to  American  institutions  than 
those  coming  from  countries  of  the  old  immigration. 
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THE    ACE    OF    IMMIGRANTS 

Considered  solely  from  the  economic  viewpoint,  im- 
migration brings  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
productivity  of  the  country,  while  lessening  materially 
the  expenses  of  developing  producers.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, children  until  they  are  Fourteen  years  of  age, 
or  above,  are  merely  a  burden  upon  the  community, 
because  of  material  expenses  with  no  net  return.  A 
similar  statement  applies  to  many  people  who  have 
reached  old  age.  The  line  can  not  be  so  distinctly 
drawn  here,  many  people  being  still  productive  at  ad- 
vanced years.  The  great  mass  of  immigrants,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  groups  between  the  years  of 
fourteen  and  forty- four — years  that  clearly  are  in  the 
best  productive  period.  There  is  no  very  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new  immigration  in 
this  particular,  but  in  the  above  cases  the  saving  of  a 
thousand  or  more  dollars  in  the  keeping  and  the  train- 
ing of  children  from  babyhood  up  to  the  productive 
period  is  clearly  an  enormous  one. 

The  following  brief  table  of  European  immigration 
for  the  ten  years,  1899- 1909,  by  age  classes,  shows  that 
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this  saving  musl  run  up  lo  many  millions  of  dollars, 
the  percentage  of  immigrants  during  the  most  product- 
ive years  being  in  both  cases  something  more  than  So 
per  cent. 

The  striking  feature  with  regard  to  the  age  of  im- 
migrants, and  indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  and  sig- 
nificant features  of  European  immigration  to  the 
United  States  in  any  regard,  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  immigrants  are  of  the  producing  and  so  few 
are  of  the  dependent  age. 


OCCUPATIONS    OF     IMMIGRANTS 

Immigrants  are  far  mere  readily  assimilated  and 
are  also  likely  to  be  better  satisfied  if  they  can  engage 
in  occupations  that  are  congenial  to  themselves  as  well 
as  profitable.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
cided change  in  respect  to  the  occupations  followed 
by  the  immigrants  into  this  country,  as  compared  with 
their  occupation  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  between 
those  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  immigration. 

The  best  practical  classification  of  the  different  occu- 
pations under  general  heads,  and  the  number  of  im- 
migrants of  the  nationalities  coming  in  the  largest 
numbers  earlier  and  later,  during  the  >ears  1899-1909, 
is  shown  in  the  table  on  opposite  page. 
r  It  is  just,  probably,  to  consider  farm  laborers  and 
j  common  laborers  as  unskilled.  Doubtless  also  these 
marked  as  having  no  occupation  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  classed  in  the  same  group.  Leaving  out 
the  Hebrews,  as  practically  none  of  them  are  farm 
laborers,  we  find  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  new 
immigration  consists  of  farm  laborers  and  con 
laborers.    These  classes  furnish  less  than  25  pel 
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of  the  old  immigration.  Even  with  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded we  find  the  percentage  of  unskilled  and  farm 
laborers  much  larger  among  the  new  immigrants. 
Moreover,  among  those  classed  as  skilled  laborers 
the  percentage,  not  including  the  Hebrews,  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  in  the  old  immigration  as  in  the 
new,  alfho  among  servants  practically  the  reverse  is 
true,  the  percentage  being  much  higher  among  the 
nationalities  who  are  counted  primarily  among  the 
earlier  immigrants. 

The  percentage  of  farmers  as  distinguished  from 
farm  laborers  is  much  larger  among'  races  found  in 
the  old  immigration,  but  in  both  cases  the  number  is 
very  small,  so  small  as  not  to  be  an  appreciable  factor 
in  determining  our  civilization.     A  careful  study  of 

:  figures,  however,  shows  from  this  fact  alone  that 
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the  new  immigration  is  much  more  difficult  to  assimi- 
late than  the  old.  because  of  these  characteristics  i 
occupation,      A    percentage  of  tbe  total   popnlatic 
therefore,  that  might  readily  have  been  assimilate* 
provided  the  immigrants  were  of  the  older  type,  i 
prove  much  more  difficult  of  assimilation  with  in 
grants  of  the  new  type. 


Illiteracy  in  Europe 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  Unite 
States,  and  to  the  compulsory  educational  laws 
many  of  our  States,  the  question  of  illiteracy  is  i 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  second  generation.     It 
is,  however,  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  assimilation  politically  and  socially  of 
the  immigrants  themselves,  many  of  whom  come  here 
in   the   days   of   their  early    manhood,    soon   becom 
voters,  and  remain  a  permanent   factor,  especially 
our  large  cities,  in  determining  the  results  of  our  elet 
tions.     In  most  States   there  is  no  literacy   test 
ihe  suffrage.   An  immigrant  who  is  illiterate  is  likely  I 
l>e  much  slower  in  securing  accurate  information  i 
garditig  the  political  institutions  and  political  questioi 
on  which  he  may  be  called  to  vote,  than  one  who  c 
readily  secure  such  information  from  bo 
pers.     So  large  a  number  of  periodicals 
in  various  foreign  tongues  that  it  is  by  no 
sentiitl  thai  the  immigrant  read  English,  but  if  he  c 
read  no  language  hut  must  depend  upon  chance  i 
versation  and  public  discussion  for  his  political  idea 
he  is  certainly  greatly  handicapped  as  compared  * 
his  literate  brother. 

At  the  time  they  are  admitted  into  the  United  State 
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as   immigrants,  judging   from  conditions   in   Europe. 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  races  compos- 
ing the  new  immigration  is  much  greater  than  that 
among  the  old.  the  difference  being  (hat  of  35.6  per 
cent,  to  2.7  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables : 
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The  larger  (able  on  page  a.  containing  a  list  of  the 
races  Of   peoples  and    the   degree   of   illiteracy    among 

the  immigrants  admitted  in  the  years  1899*1909,  shows 

iii  a  very  striking  manner  the  differences  among  the 
various  immigrant  races  in  this  respect. 

Looking   at    the   question    in    the    large,    too   great 
emphasis  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  qu 
illiteracy,  inasmuch  as  lias  already  been  said,  this  dis- 
advantage in  most  cases  disappears  in  tin:  ■■ 
eration.     If.  however,  the  question  of  discrimination 
between   races  or  nationalities  is  lo  be  considered   ll 
all,  beyond  doubt  illiteracy  is  one  factor  that  should 
not  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it  does  bear  directly 
and  often  with  great  force  upon  the  useful'- 
immigrant,  both  as  a  voting  citizen  and  as  a  useful 
laborer. 

Inclination  to  Return  to  Europe 

The  nature  of  our  activities,  both  : 
is  determined  primarily  by  our  purpose  and  intentions 
regarding  the  future.    If  an  tends  to  re- 
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main  permanently  in  the  United  States  and  become  an 
American  citizen,  he  naturally  begins  at  once,  often 
indeed  before  he  leaves  Europe,  to  fit  himself  for  the 
conditions  of  his  new  life,  by  learning  the  language 
of  the  country,  studying  its  institutions,  and  later  on 
by  investing  his  savings  in  America  and  by  planning 
for  the  future  of  his  children  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  have  advantages  even  better  than  his  own.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  intends  his  sojourn  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  short,  a  matter  of  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  naturally  bis  whole  outlook  upon  American  in- 
stitutions and  American  life  is  changed.  He  will  wish 
to  secure  in  America  that  which  will  be  of  chief  use 
to  him  after  his  return  to  his  home  country,  and  noil 
thai  which  would  ultimately  serve  him  best  here.  The 
acquisition  of  the  English  language  will  be  of  slight 
consequence  unless  it  might  secure  a  slight  increase 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  year  or  two  would 
scarcely  suffice  for  any  important  change  in  this  re- 
gard. Naturally,  the  chief  aim  of  a  person  with  this 
intention  is  to  put  money  in  his  purse;  to  secure  as 
much  wealth  as  possible  in  this  country,  not  for  in- 
vestment here  but  for  investment  in  his  home  country, 
10  that  upon  his  return  he  may  possess  a  better  econ- 
omic and  social  status.  The  question,  then,  of  a  per- 
manent, as  compared  with  a  transient,  residence  in 
the  United  States  becomes  a  factor  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  ease  of  assimilation  of  the 
various  races  of  immigrants.  In  this  respect  an  im- 
portant distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  races  of 
the  new  immigration  and  those  of  the  old. 

Our  earlier  immigration  records  did  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  aliens  leaving  United  States  ports,  but 
beginning  with  1907  such  a  record  has  been  kept  and 
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the  figures  far  the  year  1908  are  available.  Inasmuch 
as  in  the  fail  of  tgo7  there  was  an  industrial  cruk 
followed  by  a  period  of  depression,  the  return  move- 
ment during  the  year  1908  was  doubtless  greatly 
stimulated,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  immigration 
during  the  earlier  part  of  1907  was  also  very  large. 
The  European  emigration,  including  me  Syrians,  into 
the  United  States  ifl  the  year  1907  showed  22.7  per 
cent,  of  the  old  immigration  and  77.3  per  cent  of  the 
new.  whereas  the  difference  between  the  imi 
of  these  two  classes  leaving  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1908  was  still  more  striking,  those  of  the  old 
immigration  numbering  only  8.9  per  cent.,  while  the 
new  formed  91. 1  per  cent.  These  facts  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  races  of  peoples  composing  the  older 
immigration  are  much  more  largely  permanent  resi- 
dents, whereas  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  newer 
immigrants  are  merely  transient  dwellers  who  cohm] 
here  for  a  few  years  to  acquire  a  competent  e 
return  to  their  home  country. 

From  the   reports  of   the   United    States 
sioner-General  of  Immigration,  which  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  continued  by  the  separate  in. 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  it  appears  that  takhaa 
a  number  of  years  in  succession.    1908,    re/ 
the  Dumber  departing  for  every  one  hundred  admitted 
varies  greatly  among  the  different  races,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  new  immigration  and  the  old  in 
this  regard  is   very  striking.      Not   less   1!:. 
cent,  and  over  of  the  Italians,  Magyars,  Turks,  Cro- 
atians.  were  returning  to  Europe  in  those  yeai 
as  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Irish  only  S  per 
7  per  cent.,  respectively,  returned.     If  we  ■  ■. 
data  regarding  the  aliens  admitted  and  departed,  so  as 
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to  indicate  separately  tlie  old  and  the  new  immigration, 
it  is  found  that  the  number  departing  for  every  one 
mndred  admitted  of  the  old  immigration  is  only  16, 
while  of  the  new  immigration  it  is  more  than  twice 
h,  38, 
It  appears  then  clearly  that  in  this  respect  likewise 
the  conditions  which  would  lead  to  a  ready  assimila- 
tion with  the  Americans  exist  to  a  much  greater  de- 
cree among  the  races  of  the  old  than  among  those  of 
e  new  immigration.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  inclina- 
tion to  return  to  the  home  country  is  much  greater 
among  the  immigrants  who  have  been  in  this  country 
jut  a  short  time  than  among  others,  another  fact  which 
team  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  transient  immigrant 
is  becoming  a  most  important  factor  of  the  entire 
emigration  question.  In  this  regard,  too,  the  differ- 
■nce  between  the  old  immigration  and  the  new  is  quite 
noteworthy,  altho  not  so  great  as  in  some  other  re- 
spects, 71.3  per  cent,  of  the  returning  immigrants  of 
the  old  immigration,  of  the  years  1908  to  1910  in- 
clusive, being  of  those  immigrants  who  have  been  in 
his  country  five  years  or  less,  while  83  per  cent,  of 
he  new  immigration  had  been  in  this  country  during 
tUt  brief  time. 

The  distinction  of  the  sexes  also  is  noteworthy, 
emphasizing  again  the  fact  that  it  is  among  the  newer 
mmigrants  that  we  find  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
jrkers  who  come  here  without  their  families, 
with  the  intention  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  toil 
for  a  season  and  then  returning  to  Europe  for  their 
permanent  abode.  Among  returning  immi- 
grants of  the  old  immigration  63.6  per  cent,  were 
Daks,  whereas  of  those  of  the  new  immigration  not 
ess  than  85.4  per  cent,  were  males.     It  seems  that  of 
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all  the  immigrants  now  coming  into  this  country  about 
one-third  return  to  Europe,  and  it  seems  also  reason- 
ably clear  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  those 
who  return  to  Europe  remain  there.  This  migratory 
tendency,  of  the  new  immigration  especially,  has 
doubtless  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  assimilation  of  the  immigrants  into  the  great 
body  of  American  citizens,  and  is  a  factor  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the 
different  races  upon  our  country,  and  the  results 
thereof  upon  our  people. 

Probably  the  large  majority  of  the  immigrants  from 
Europe  who  later  return  thither  leave  in  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  their  toil,  an  increase  of  wealth  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  which  they  take  with  them, 
as  the  result  of  their  savings,  for  investment  in  their 
home  country.  Prom  the  point  of  view  solely  of 
economic  gain  our  country  has  been  profited  by  their 
coming.  On  the  other  hand,  this  profit  is  much  greater 
for  a  man  of  the  same  degree  of  productivity,  pro- 
vided he  takes  an  interest  in  this  country,  invests  his 
savings  here,  becomes  identified  with  our  institutions, 
and,  expecting  this  to  be  the  permanent  home  of  him- 
self and  his  children,  plans  his  work  and  directs  his 
hopes  so  as  to  bring  about  the  best  results  for  the 
future.  In  any  attempt  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  various  races  of  immigrants  or  the  various 
classes  industrially,  this  factor  of  permanency  should 
be  considered  a  very  important  one.  Naturally,  asid,c 
from  the  question  as  to  the  physical  or  mental  or  mOfd 
qualities  of  the  persons  involved,  their  purpose  and 
intent  modifies  profoundly  the  results  of  their  residence 
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ABILITY    TO    SPEAK    ENGLISH 

Naturally  the  ease  with  which  ]>eopte  adapt  them- 
selves to  American  institutions  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  readiness  with  \fhich  they  master  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  likeness  of  their  home  institutions 
to  ours.  It  will  appear  in  later  chapters  that  in  both 
respects  the  immigrants  of  the  old  immigration — es- 
pecially, of  course,  those  frflm  Great  Iint;^^™<.lami, 
and  the  British  ""'"nir    jllilV"  a  decided  j^rontage. 


penally,  01  course,  those  irSm  Ore; 
and  the  British  colouS-^^ve  a  ' 

The  Need  of  a  Detailed  Study 
So  important  are  all  these  characteristics,  as  well  as 
some  others,  that  detailed  consideration  must  be  given 
to  them  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  different  races  have 
adapted  themselves  to  American  ways,  and  what  fur- 
ther measures  need  to  be  taken.  This  is  attempted  in 
the  subsequent  discussion. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  «ECENT  IMMIGRATION 


Difficulty  of  Special  Studiss 


Man^ttrsons  who  have  spoken  and  written  of  late 
years  ^^Ror  of  restriction  uLjmmigration,  Iiavc  laid 
great  stress  upon  die  ev^^p^g 
nigration.   They  have  c^ffiied  that  disease,  pau^ 


i  upon  the  ev^^p^^jety  arising  from  im- 
L-ffmu'd  that  disease,  pati]^hpj> 
crime  and  vice  have  been  greatly  increased  througnthe 
incoming  of  the  immigrants.  Perhaps  no  other  phase 
of  the  question  has  aroused  so  keen  feeling,  and  yet 
perhaps  on  no  other  phase  of  the  question  has  there 
been  BO  little  accurate  information. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  increased  number  of 
convictions  for  crime  are  found  because  more  crimes 
are  committed,  or  because  our  courts  and  the  police 
active,  It  is  probable  that  we  bear  more  of 
vice  and  immorality  in  these  late  days,  not  because 
they  are  on  the  increase,  but  because  people's  Both 
sciences  have  become  more  sensitive,  and  in  conse- 
quence greater  efforts  are  made  to  suppress  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  injurious  effect  of  most  con- 
tagious diseases  has  been  very  greatly  lessened,  and 
yet  it  is  probable  that   we  hear  more  regarding  con- 
tagious diseases  now  than  ever  before  becm 
become  more  watchful. 

The  data  regarding  contagious  diseases 
crime,   in   connection   with   the   immigrants,   are   ex- 
tremely meager  and  unsatis factor)':  but  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  made  tile  best  use  possible 
data  as  exist,  and  it  was  aide  to  institute  a  number  <>f 
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inquiries  which,  the  limited  in  extent,  nevertheless 
have  served  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  relation  of 
immigration  to  these  various  social  problems.  Altho 
it  >vtins  probable  that  the  injurious  social  effects  of 
immigration  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  nevertheless  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  exaggerate  the  social  importance 
that  might  attach  to  immigration  under  certain  con- 
ditions. History  and  observation  afford  numberless 
examples. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  visitation  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  diseased 
sailors  from  Europe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, venereal  diseases,  as  known  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, did  not  exist  in  those  islands,  and  that  their  intro- 
duction by  only  a  few  sailors  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  ravages  of  these  terrible  diseases,  unchecked  by 
any  medical  knowledge,  that  swept  away  in  many  in- 
stances a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  population. 

The  entrance  of  an  evil-minded  man  into  a  village 
community,  or  one  or  two  foul-minded  boys  into  a 
school,  is  often  enough  to  affect  materially  the  entire 
tone  of  the  school  or  community.  It  is  important. 
therefore,  that  as  careful  consideration  as  possible  be 
given  to  these  questions  that  have  been  so  emphasized, 
and  that  rigid  measures  be  taken  to  check  whatever 
evils  may  have  arisen. 

Legislation* 

In  earlier  days  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
State  governments  had  passed  any  laws  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  the  immigration  of  undesirable 

*  Report!    of     Immigrition    Commission.     Vol,     il,     Cf.     for    detail,    »l*> 
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persons  of  whatever  kind.  Even  the  energetic  action 
of  those  promoting  the  so-called  "Native  American" 
or  "Know  Nothing"  movements,  from  1835  to  i860, 
resulted  in  no  protective  legislation.  Indeed,  these 
movements  were  largely  based  on  opposition  to  ihe 
immigration  of  Catholics  rather  than  to  citizens  un- 
desirable for  personal  reasons.  In  1836  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  requested  to  collect  information  respec- 
ting the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers  and  criminals. 
In  1838  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  instructed  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  providing  by  law  against  the  introduction 
into  the  United  States  of  vagabonds  and  paupers  de- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  a  bill,  pre- 
sented on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
posed a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  from  one  to 
three  years,  for  any  master  who  took  on  board  his 
vessel,  with  the  intention  of  transporting  to  the  United 
States,  any  alien  passenger,  who  was  an  idiot,  lunatic 
one  afflicted  with  any  incurable  disease,  or  one  con- 
victed of  an  infamous  crime.  The  bill,  however,  was 
not  considered.  Indeed,  in  something  of  a  reaction 
against  this  "Know  Nothing"  movement,  which  later 
proposed  only  the  exclusion  of  foreign  paupers  and 
criminals,  there  was  a  definite  effort  made  to  encourage 
immigration. 

In  1864,  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, a  bill  encouraging  immigration  was  passed.  In 
1866  a  joint  resolution  condemned  the  action  of  Swit- 
zerland and  of  other  nations,  pardoning  persons  con- 
victed of  murder  and  other  infamous  crimes  on 
condition  that  they  would  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1868  the  encouraging  act  was  re- 
pealed. 
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Some  of  the  Stales  had  provided  for  the  collection 
of  money  to  support  immigrants  who  had  become  pub- 
lic charges;  but  these  laws  were  finally  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  1882  the  first  Federal  Immigration  Law  was 
approved.  This  forbade  convicts,  lunatics,  idiots,  and 
persons  likely  to  become  public  charges,  to  land.  In 
Chapter  XVI  a  more  detailed  study  of  these  acts  will 
be  given,  but  the  practise  of  foreign  countries  in  assist- 
ing to  emigrate  thousands  of  alien  paupers,  insane 
persons,  idiots,  and  those  diseased,  had  become  so  great 
an  evil  that  it  had  become  imperative  to  enact  such 
restrictive  legislation.  The  testimony  showed  that  im- 
migrants coming  by  steamer  to  Quebec,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  their  arrival,  applied  for  shelter  in  the 
almshouses  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  like  cases 
of  gross  abuse  existed  by  the  thousands. 

It  was  not  until  1891  that  persons  suffering  from  a 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  and  polyg- 
amists,  were  positively  excluded  by  law;  but  from 
that  lime  on  there  has  been  an  earnest  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  such  undesirable  immi- 
grants. 


Diseased  Immigrants 

Our  present  law  provides  that  aliens  who  are  de- 
barred must  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  steam- 
ship companies,  and  that  persons  or  companies  bring- 
ing defective  or  diseased  persons  of  certain  classes — 
"idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  con- 
tagious disease" — if  the  disability  might  have  been  de- 
tected at  the  time  of  embarkation,  shall  be  subjected 
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to  a  fine  of  $100  in  each  case,*  In  consequence  « 
these  regulations,  the  transportation  of  diseased  aliens 
has  become  so  unprofitable,  that  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  provided  at  the  leading  foreign  ports  a 
medical  inspection,  similar  to  that  made  at  the  United 
States  ports. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  LAWS 

As  a  result  of  this  inspection  the  mimher  of  per- 
sons debarred  at  the  American  ports  is  very  small. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1907,  1,285,349  aliens  were  admitted, 
while  only  4,040  were  debarred  on  account  of  diseases 
both  physical  and  mental.  The  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  immigrants  now  arriving  in  the  United 
States  come  from  countries  where  trachoma,  favus 
and  other  contagious  diseases  are  very  prevalent  among 
the  classes  of  the  population  from  whom  the  immi- 
grants are  drawn,  shows  how  careful  the  inspection  is. 

A  still  further  proof  is  that  the  persons  excluded  on 
account  of  diseases  from  the  ports  of  Italy,  where  the 
judgment  of  American  medical  officers  is  accepted  as 
final,  is  slightly  larger  than  those  rejected  from  some 
other  countries  where  the  inspection  is  made  solely 
by  the  physicians  employed  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies. 

HOSPITAL  INVESTIGATION 

In  order  that  a  more  careful  test  might  he  made  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  immigrants  after  iheir 
arrival  in  this  country,  the  Immigration  Commission 
had  an  accurate  recordf  kept  of  all  charity  patients 
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entering  the  Bellevue  and  other  allied  hospitals  in 
New  York  City,  -hiring  the  seven  months  from  August 
I,  1908,  to  February  28,  1909,  these  hospitals  being 
ihe  unes  tli.it  most  frequently  treat  charity  patients 
of  the  immigrant  classes.  Records  of  23,758  cases 
were  taken,  of  whom  52.3  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 
When  any  race  was  represented  by  200  or  more  pa- 
tients, die  results  were  tabulated,  so  that  some  con- 
clusions might  be  reached  regarding  the  liability  to 
certain  diseases  of  the  different  classes  of  immigrants 
of  the  various  races  and  nationalities. 

It  is  a  rather  striking  fact  that,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  these  records  kept,  the  races  of  the  recent 
immigration,  those  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
are  not  so  subject  to  diseases  that  seem  to  be  allied 
Witt  moral  weaknesses,  as  some  of  those  of  the 
older  immigration  races.  For  example,  the  largest 
-  i>f  diseases  treated  among  Italians  is  17.3 
per  cent,  for  traumatism,  burns,  etc.,  these  apparently 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  newly  arrived  Italian 
immigrant  is  likely  to  be  employed  in  unskilled  labor, 
where  he  meets  with  slight  accidents.  The  Hebrews 
also  suffer  most  from  this  cause,  a  [lercentage  of  17.6 
per  cent. 

The  Irish,  who  are  also  largely  unskilled  workmen, 
show  only  8.6  per  cent,  of  their  cases  coming  from 
this  cause,  whereas  39.6  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  patients 
treated  were  suffering  from  alcoholism,  acute  and 
chronic.  Of  the  English  27.5  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
18.4  per  cent.,  were  treated  for  alcoholism, 
and  only  8.9  per  cent,  and  8.5  per  cent,  respectively, 
for  traumatism,  burns,  etc.  Of  the  Italians  only  2.3 
per  cent,  were  treated  for  alcoholism  and  of  the  He- 
1  nly  0.6  of  1  per  cent. 
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From    venereal    diseases,    syphilis   and    got*  TThea, 

more  Italians  and  Hebrews  were  treated  than  of  either 
English,  Germans  or  Irish,  but  in  DO  case  was  the 
percentage  higher  than  1.3  per  cent.,  this  being  the 
percentage  among  the  Italians,  to  only  0.8  and  0.5  of 
I  per  cent,  among  the  Irish;  among  the  Germans  1.4 
per  cent,  for  syphilis  and  0.4  of  1  per  cent,  for 
gonorrhea.  The  negroes,  native  born  of  native  father, 
suffered  most  from  these  diseases,  2.9  per  cent,  of  the 
negroes  being  treated  for  syphilis,  15  per  cent,  for 
gonorrhea.  Among  the  negroes  only  3.6  per  cent. 
were  treated  for  alcoholism. 

On  the  whole,  the  medical  inspection  of  immigrants 
at  foreign  ports,  while  not  absolutely  effective,  seems 
to  be  reasonably  satisfactory.  A  considerable  time 
must  elapse  between  embarkation  at  European  ports 
and  arrival  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  doubt- 
less, in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  that  can  1  n.-  made. 
there  will  be  occasionally  an  avoidance  "f  inspection; 
but  taking  ail  circumstances  into  account, 
control  of  immigrants  as  regards  contagious  diseases 
seems  to  he  quite  satisfactory. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  some  system 
should  be  devised  by  which  immigrants  may  be  in- 
spected before  leaving  their  homes  for  a  porl  of  em- 
barkation. Such  an  arrangement  would,  of  course, 
prevent  many  hardships  now  suffered  by  the  thousands 
that  are  annually  turned  back  at  foreign  ports  of  em- 
barkation; but  this  is  a  subject  over  which  oui 
ment  has  no  supervision,  the  governments  of  the  home 
country  being  the  only  ones  which  could  take  effec- 
tive action. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  United  States,  of  holding; 
steamship  companies   responsible   fur  bringii 
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United  Slates  those  physically  and  mentally  diseased, 
seems  to  be  right,  and  to  have  been  of  increasing  ef- 
fectiveness in  late  years.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
circumstances  in  different  cases  vary  materially,  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  penalty  provided  for  evasion 
of  the  law  either  through  carelessness  or  connivance 
might  also  be  varied  so  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances as  heavy  a  fine  as  $500  might  be  levied. 


The  Menially  Defective 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  in  many  instances,  to  de- 
tect the  mentally  than  the  physically  defective.  Often 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  medical  inspector 
mental  disease,  unless  the  immigrant  can  be  kept  under 
observation  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  or  unless 
the  history  of  the  case  is  known.  Under  the  law,  "All 
idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  are 
excluded,  insane  persons,  and  persons  who  have  been 
insane  within  five  years  previous;  and  persons  who 
have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time 
previously."  It  is  the  custom  invariably  to  hold  for 
observation  any  patient  who  shows  any  evidence  what- 
ever of  mental  disease;  but  despite  this  care  not  a  few 
cases  are  found  of  those  who  have  developed  insanity 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  after  lauding.  In 
some  instances  this  might  have  been  anticipated  if  the 
history  of  the  patient  had  been  known,  but  otherwise 
there  was  no  means  of  detection.  The  present  law 
on  this  point  seems  to  be  satisfactory,  and  its  en- 
forcement generally  good  under  the  very  difficult  con- 
ditions; but  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, to  provide  some  better  means  for  securing  the 
history  of  arriving  immigrants. 
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The  tables  opposite,  taken  from  tlie  Special  Report 
of  the  United  States  Census,  which  some  observations 
by  the  Immigration  Commission  in  Beilevue  and  allied 
hospitals  in  New  York  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  tend  to  confirm,  throw  some  light  on  the 
relative  tendencies  of  certain  races  toward  insanity, 
and  show  that  certain  aliens  are  more  inclined  toward 
insanity  than  are  native-born  Americans. 

RACIAL    OH    NATIONAL    TKHDKNCIBS 

The  high  ratio  of  insanity  prevailing  among  foreign- 
born  persons  in  the  United  States  may  l>e  due,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  racial  or  national  tendencies. 

Data  showing  the  number  of  insane  and  the  ratio 
of  insanity  in  the  principal  European  countries  and  in 
Canada  are  afforded  by  the  special  report  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  These  data,  together  with  like  data 
for  the  United  States,  obtained  from  the  same  source, 
are  presented  on  the  opposite  page. 


Paupers 

Altho  in  the  earlier  days  before  strict  regulation 
of  immigration  had  been  provided  by  law  many  poor 
people  came  from  Europe,  their  home  country  paying 
the  expenses  of  their  shipment  in  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  burden  of  their  support,  our  present  regu- 
lations excluding  those  who  are  liable  to  become  a 
public  charge  have  practically  stopt  the  immigration 
of  this  undesirable  class.  The  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, with  the  assistance  of  the  Associated  Q 
forty-three  cities,  including  practically  all  the  large 
immigrant  centers  excepting  New  York,  reached  the 
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tnilll  J  III    I™    United   Stafej    Cermis.    Special    Report.    "In™    and    feeble 
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conclusion  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
immigrants  now  arriving  applied  for  relief. 

In  this  statistical  investigation,*  covering  31,374 
cases  actually  receiving  assistance,  it  was  found  that 
28.7  per  cent,  had  applied  for  assistance  because  of  the 
death  or  disability  of  the  bread-winner  of  the  family; 
18.9  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  death  or  disability 
of  another  member  of  the  family;  59  per  cent,  from 
lack  of  employment  or  insufficient  earnings;  18.7  per 
cent,  on  account  of  neglect  or  bad  habits  of  the  bread- 
winner; 16.2  per  cent,  on  account  of  old  age;  and  10 
per  cent,  from  other  causes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  because  more  than  one  reason 
was  given  in  some  cases,  this  total  amounts  to  more 
than  100  per  cent.,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
cases  under  the  different  classes  is  probably  substan- 
lially  accurate.  If  we  attempt  to  discriminate  among 
the  different  races,  it  appears  that  it  is  among  the 
immigrants  of  the  earlier  period  or  those  coming  from 
Northern  Eurojie  that  we  find  apparently  the  largest 
number  of  cases  of  neglect  or  bad  habits  of  the  bread- 
winner. For  example,  among  the  South  Italians,  only 
8.7  per  cent,  give  this  cause,  whereas  the  Irish  give 
20.9  per  cent.,  the  English  14  per  cent.,  the  German 
15.7  per  cent.,  the  Norwegians  25.9  per  cent.  The 
Hebrews,  again,  as  representatives  of  the  later  immi- 
grants, give  12.6  per  cent.,  but  the  Lithuanians,  by 
exception,  give  25.6  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  those  giving  lack  of  employment  as 
the  cause,  the  highest  percentage  is  found  among  the 
Syrians,  75.4  per  cent.;  the  lowest  among  the  French 
Canadians,  38.9  per  cent.  There  do  not  seem  to 
be  striking  differences  in  this  regard  among  the  other 
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nationalities;  among  the  South  Italians  67.8  per  cent., 
the  Polish  65.9  per  cent.,  the  Irish  54.8  per  cent.. 
the  English  63.3  per  cent.,  the  Germans  58.1  per  cent.; 
I  ho  preponderance  being  slightly  greater  among  the 
late  arrivals  than  among  the  early. 

•n  the  other  hand,  if  we  note  the  length  of  time 
that  those  assisted  have  been  in  the  United  States, 
we  find  that  33.9  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  received 
aid  have  been  here  twenty  years  or  over,  whereas  only 
6  per  cent,  have  been  here  two  years;  and  if  we  take 
all  who  have  been  here  under  three  years,  it  amounts 
to  only  10.3  per  cent.  Apparently,  therefore,  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  do  not  apply  for  aid  to  any 
large  extent.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  this  in- 
vestigation was  made  during  the  six  months  of  the 
winter  of  1908-09,  while  the  effects  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  1907-08  were  stilt  felt.  This  emphasizes 
strongly  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  immigration 
laws  in  excluding  those  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  as  compared  with  the  lack  of  care  in  earlier 
years. 

Crime 

Probably  no  other  question  in  connection  with  immi- 

:ratioi!  has  aroused  greater  interest  than  its  relation 

>  crime.     More  hostility  to  the  immigrant  has  been 

iseJ    by    the    assertion    that    their    incoming    has 

increased   crime   in   this   country   than   by  any   other 

fact;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  produce  satisfactory 

evidence  that  immigration  has  resulted  in  an  increase 

of  crime  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  adult 

tpulalion.    Allho  available  statistical  material  is  too 

lall  to  draw  positive  conclusions,  such  material  as 

available  would   indicate  that  immigrants  are  no 
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more  inclined  toward  criminality,  on  the  *  I 
are  native  Americans,  altho  these  statistics  do  indicate 
that  the  children  of  immigrant';  commit  crime  more 
often  than  the  children  of  natives. 

Any  special  study  of  the  relation  of  immigration  to 
crime  should  take  into  consideration  not  only 
ber  of  convictions  for  crime  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  committed  and  possibly  the  relative  likelihood 
of  the  detection  of  crime  in  different  localities  or 
among  different  classes  of  the  population. 

DIFFICULTY   OF   ADMINISTRATION    OF    LAW 
Altho  the  immigration  laws  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of,  or  con- 
fess to.  an  infamous  crime,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  criminals  have  succeeded  in  evading  this  law. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  an  immigration  in- 
spector to  tell  from  the  appearance  of  a  man  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  a  criminal.  In  many  cases  crimi- 
nals, especially  those  who  have  committed  certain 
classes  of  serious  crimes,  such  as  forgery  or  even 
burglary,  may  be  well  drest,  intelligent  persons,  travel- 
ing in  first  cabin.  Unless  something  is  known  of  their 
previous  history,  if  they  do  not  declare  that  they  have 
been  convicted  of  crime,  they  will  be  admitted  without 
question.  Doubtless  many  aliens  enter  the  United 
Slates  contrary  to  the  law  after  having  been  convicted 
of  a  crime,  and  having  served  out  their  senl 
having  been  convicted  of  crime  by  foreign  courts,  dur- 
ing their  absence  from  the  place  of  trial  as  Is  permitted 
in  some  countries,  if  they  have  escaped  arrest  and  fled 
the  country.  Moreover,  Ottr  laws  do  not  exclude  per- 
son* who  have  not  been  convicted  of  crime  i 
may  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  persons  or  probably 
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criminals  and  on   lliat   account  have  been   placed   by 
their  home  courts  under  police  surveillance. 

The  Immigration  Commission,*  in  order  to  make 
as  careful  a  study  as  possible  of  this  most  important 
question  within  the  means  at  its  disposal,  took  into 
careful  account  the  material  collected  by  the  United 
States  Census  on  tlie  extent  of  crime,  going  through 

»  carefully    the   latest    report    regarding   prisoners   and 
ostitutions  in  1904.     In  addition  to  this,  use 
was  made  of  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
V..rk  Citj   from  1907  to  1908,  of  the  New  York  Mag- 
liits.  1901-190S.  and  of  the  New  York  Court 

^of  General  Sessions,  the  material  in  this  last  case 
having  been  especially  collected  by  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission, 
Furthermore,  the  records  of  Penal  Institutions  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  1908,  were  utilized,  as  well  as  the 
police  records  made  in  Chicago  in  the  years  1905-1908. 
Many  of  these  figures,  of  course,  are  not  comparable 
one  with  another,  but  by  a  careful  study  certain  gen- 
■  lusions  may  he  reached. 

CLASSES   OF   CRIME 

The  tables  on  pages  55  and  56,  of  the  distribution 
f  classes  of  crime,  show  that  in  all  of  the  courts  in- 
vestigated, the  proportion  of  natives  committing  gain- 
ses  is  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  for- 
eigners, altho  in  offenses  of  personal  violence  and  of 
e  against  public  policy  the  foreigner  predominates. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  offenses  against  public  policy  many  are  merely  the 
violation  of  a  city  ordinance,  such  as  peddling  without 
.■.nd  it  may  he  that  in  certain  of 

*  Beporti  of   Immigration  Commission.  Vol.  36. 
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cases  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  was  not  aware  that 
lit-  was  committing  an  offense.  Even,  however,  if  he 
did  know  that  he  was  violating  an  ordinance,  it  could 
hardly  be  assumed  that  it  was  such  a  misdemeanor 
as  would  imply  a  serious  criminal  tendency. 

When  on  the  other  hand  we  take  up  the  offense  of 
personal  violence,  we  find  that  in  the  City  Magistrate's 
Court  of  New  York  and  in  the  County  and  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  same  State,  the  percentage  of  offenses  of 
personal  violence  are  very  much  higher  among  the 
Italians  than  among  any  other  race  or  nationality. 
This  seems  a  natter  of  special  significance.  Tor  ex- 
ample, in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  City  and  County 
of  New  York,  of  all  offenses  of  personal  violence,  the 
Italians  commit  39.3  per  cent.;  those  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  next  in  frequency,  commit  only  18.6  pec 
cent. ;  the  Irish.  16.5  per  cent. :  the  native-born  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  1 1.7  percent.  On  the  other  hand. 
when  in  the  same  court9  we  find  that  in  the  relative 
frequency  of  gainful  offenses,  the  United  States  leads 
with  77.8  per  cent.,  and  the  Italians  have  the  fewest 
offenses  with  37.6  per  cent.,  we  see  the  relative  in- 
clinations of  the  different  races  brought  out  in  a  most 
striking  way. 

Among  these  gainful  offenses,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  wide  difference  in  kinds  of  crime.  Of  the 
convictions  of  persons  born  in  the  United  Stall's,  jg.ij 
per  cent,  were  for  burglary.  In  extortion,  the  Italians 
lead  with  3.5  per  cent. ;  in  forgery  and  fraud,  the 
Canadian  with  4.3  per  cent.;  in  larceny  and  recervrag 
stolen  property,  the  Russian  leads  with  48.5,  while 
in  robbery,  the  Pot  I  with  4.^  per  cent. 

If  a   simitar  analysis  is  made  of  the   re 
quency  of  offense-  iolence,  the  Italians 
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seem  io  show  a  peculiarly  bad  eminence,  leading  in 
homicide  with  6.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  convictions,  while 
the  nationality  next  to  them  is  the  [rish  with  only 

2.2  per  cent.     In  abduction,  the  Italians  also  lead  with 

2.3  per  cent.,  England  being  second  at  only  0.62  per 
cent.  In  assault  the  Italians  are  first  with  _>K  o.  per 
cent.,  Austria-Hungary  second  at  15  per  cent.  In  all 
of  the  offenses  of  personal  violence  the  Italians  lead, 
except  in  the  case  of  rape,  where  the  Germans  and 
Italians  are  equal  at  2.1  per  cent.,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  following  at  1.6  per  cent.  In  the  same  court, 
the  Italians  lead  in  crimes  against  the  public  health  and 
safety  with  13.8  per  cent.,  the  Poles  ranking  second 
with  5.2  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  violation  of  excise 
laws  and  similar  offenses,  the  Canadian  leads  with 
10.5  per  cent.,  the  English  following  with  only  6.2 
per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  sufficient  lo  say  here  that  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  the  inclination  apparently  shown  by  cer- 
tain nationalities  to  commit  certain  classes  of  crime, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  whether  or  not  the  totality 
of  crime  has  been  increased  by  immigration. 

NEW     MEASURES    NEEDED 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  inadequacy  of 
our  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  criminals.  Many  crimi- 
nals doubtless  come  as  seamen,  or  as  employees  in 
some  capacity  on  ships,  and  then  secure  entrance  to 
the  country  by  desertion,  while,  as  already  explained, 
many  others  escape  because  the  inspecting  officials 
can  not  detect  them. 

Unless  an  immigrant  has  a  criminal  record  abroad, 
there  seems  no  way  of  ridding  the  country  of  his 
presence  if  he  becomes  a  criminal  here.     It  seems  ad- 
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visable  that  our  laws  be  so  amended  that  an  alien  who 
becomes  a  criminal  within  a  relatively  short  time,  after 
his  arrival,  say  from  three  to  five  years,  should  be 
deported  after  lie  lias  paid  the  penalty  here.  Pre- 
sumably such  a  person  has  brought  with  him  a  ten- 
dency to  commit  crime. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the  United 
States  to  make  arrangements  with  certain  foreign 
countries  that  keep  police  records  of  ail  their  citizens, 
so  that  all  persons  arriving  from  those  countries  might 
be  required  to  produce  a  penal  certificate  showing  a 
dear  record.  Those  unable  to  present  such  a  record 
should  be  excluded.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not 
well  be  made  with  all  countries,  since,  first,  many 
countries  keep  no  such  records,  but  also,  second,  be- 
cause such  an  arrangement  would  probably  be  used 
by  some  countries  as  an  additional  means  of  oppress- 
ing political  offenders  or  those  suspected  of  revolu- 
tionary inclinations,  however  praiseworthy  such  in- 
clinations might  be  from  the  American  viewpoint. 

Birth-Rote  Among  Immigrants  and  Their  Desx  endanU 

So  much  has  been  said  in  late  years  about  "race 
suicide."  and  so  much  of  both  the  industrial  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  natural 
increase  of  population  through  the  birth-rate,  that 
tin.  relative  fecundity  of  American  women  as  com- 
pared with  the  descendants  of  immigrants  and  of 
Americans  is  of  great  significance.  Fortunately 
enough,  excellent  material  was  collected  by  the  Twelfth 
Census,  altho  not  utilized  by  the  Census  Bureau,  so 
that  the  Immigration  Commission  was  able  from  the 
original  data  thus  collected  to  reach  accurate  results 
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of  value.  It  was  not  considered  practicable  to  exploit 
tiie  material  for  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  city  of  Cleveland  and 
forty-eight  counties  largely  rural  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  twenty-one  rural  counties 
in  Minnesota,  were  taken  as  typical  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  of  urban  and  rural  con- 
ditions.   The  detailed  figures  are  of  great  interest.* 

WOMEN    BEARING   NO   CHILDREN 

Some  general  conclusions  may  be  reached  as  fol- 
lows: The  percentage  of  women  under  forty-five 
years  of  age  who  had  been  married  from  ten  to  nine- 
teen years,  when  classified  by  parentage  and  nativity 
shows  that  in  all  these  regions  selected  for  study  7.4 
per  cent,  bore  no  children.  Among  the  native  whites 
of  native  parentage  this  fact  held  of  13. 1  per  cent. 
while  among  the  whites  of  foreign  parentage  of  only 
5.7  per  cent.  Among  the  women  of  foreign  parentage 
the  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children  was 
largest  among  the  Scotch — 8.9  per  cent,  of  the  first 
generation  and  1 1,3  per  cent,  of  the  second  generation. 

The  Polish  women  were  the  most  fertile;  of  the 
women  of  the  first  generation  only  2.6  per  cent,  bore 
no  children,  and  of  those  of  die  second  only  1.3  per 
cent.  The  Bohemians,  Russians,  and  Norwegians 
show  likewise  relatively  few  women  without  children, 
while  the  English,  French  and  Irish  rank  next  to  the 
Scotch  in  the  large  numbers  unfruitful.  Speaking 
generally,  also,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of 
childless  women  is  decidedly  higher  in  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  white  women  of  foreign  parentage, 
altho  this  difference  does  not   appear  in  so  marked 
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a  degree  in  rural  Minnesota  as  in  the  other  areas. 
Generally  speaking,  the  result  would  seem  i"  indicate 
that  the  second  generation,  under  rural  conditions,  is 
almost  as  likely  to  have  children  as  the  first.  Under 
urban  conditions  this  is  not  so  likely  to  occur,  as  per- 
centages indicate. 

AVERAGE    NUMBER    OF    CHILDREN 

Considering  the  question  from  another  viewpoint, 
that  of  [he  average  number  of  children  borne  by 
women  of  the  different  races  and  nationalities  in  these 
different  localities,  among  the  women  of  American 
stock,  the  average  number  of  children  in  Cleveland. 
Minneapolis  and  Rhode  Island,  which  are  largely 
urban,  is  much  the  same,  2.4  and  2.5,  while  in  the 
rural  districts  of  both  Ohio  and  Minnesota,  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  practically  one  more,  3.4. 

Among  the  women  of  foreign  stock,  the  difference 
between  city  and  country  is  not  so  decidedly  marked, 
but  there  is  also  decided  variation  among  the  different 
races.  The  average  number  of  children  burne  by 
women  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  married  from 
ten  to  nineteen  years,  was  2.7  for  name  women  of 
native  parentage,  and  4.4  for  the  native  white  women 
of  foreign  parentage.  Among  those  races  studied,  the 
highest  birth-rate  was  found  among  the  Poles — 6.2 
children  fur  the  women  of  the  first  generation  and  5.1 
for  those  of  the  second.  Next  to  these  rank  the 
French  Canadian  with  5.8  for  the  first  generation  ami 
4.9  for  tlie  second.  Among  the  foreigners  the  lowest 
birth  rate  was  found  among  the  English,  with  3.7 
for  the  first  generation  and  2.9  for  the  second.  The 
Scotch  ranked  almost  the  same  with  3.8  in  the  first 
generation  and  2.9  in  the  second. 
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In  practically  all  of  these  cases  the  number  of  chil- 
dren is  larger  in  rural  districts  and  smaller  in  the 
cities,  altho  in  the  case  of  Poles  in  Ohio  6.1  was  the 
rate  in  Cleveland  to  5.6  in  rural  Ohio.  The  exception 
does  not  appear  significant. 

RELATION  OF  YEARS  OF  MARRIED  LIFE  TO  BIRTH-RATE, 
BY   RACES 

Still  another  indication  of  the  same  tendency  of  the 
native  Americans  and  the  second  generation  of  immi- 
grants to  have  fewer  children  is  shown  by  the  aver- 
age number  of  years  married  for  each  child  born  to 
the  women  enumerated.  As  is  to  be  expected  from 
what  has  preceded,  the  smallest  average  number  of 
years  is  found  among  the  Poles  with  2.5  for  the  first 
generation  and  2.6  for  the  second.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  years  is  found  among  the  English  with  3.9  of 
the  first  generation  and  5  of  the  second  generation. 
The  English-Canadian,  the  Scotch  and  the  French  all 
rank  high,  while  the  Italians,  French-Canadians  and 
Norwegians  rank  low. 

The  general  results  seem  to  indicate  that  fecundity 
is  much  greater  among  women  of  foreign  parentage 
Mian  among  the  American  women  of  native  parentage 
and  usually  greater  among  the  immigrants  than  among 
their  descendants.  Generally  speaking,  also,  the 
fecundity  is  greater  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the 
cities,  Taking  all  the  totals  together,  the  fecundity 
seems  greatest  in  the  first  generation  of  Polish  women, 
who  bore  in  the  years  indicated  one  child  every  2.3 
years,  while  it  is  least  in  the  second  generation  of 
English  women,  who  bore  on  the  average  one  child 
only  every  five  years. 
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The  Social  Evil  and  the  White  Slav*  Traffic 

In  many  respects  the  most  pitiful  as  well  as  the 
most  revolting  phase  of  the  immigration  question  is 
that  connected  with  the  social  evil  or  the  white-slave 
traffic. 

From  the  nature  of  the  cases,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  get  detailed  statistics  regarding  the  ques- 
tion.* From  the  figures  collected  in  an  investigation 
of  four  months  in  the  New  York  City  Night  Court, 
November  15,  1908,  to  March  15.  1909,  it  appears  that 
27.7  per  cent,  of  the  women  arrested  and  convicted 
for  keeping  disorderly  houses  and  solicitation,  were 
foreign-born.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  girls 
who  come  to  our  cities  to  engage  in  this  business  are 
from  the  country  districts  and  are  American-bom. 
altho  very  often  they  are  immigrant  girls  who  have 
entered  factories  of  various  types  or  have  been  en- 
gaged in  such  lines  of  activity  that  they  are  kept  from 
the  benefits  of  borne  influence. 


ECONOMIC   CAUSES 

In  very  many  other  cases,  however,  the  important 
cause  of  their  downfall  seems  to  he  economic,  altho 
dependent,  in  part,  also,  upon  the  other  conditions 
surrounding  their  home  life.  In  the  very  crowded 
districts  of  the  great  cities  the  conditions  of  living  arc 
such  that  the  normal  instincts  of  modest]'  and  pro- 
priety are  almost  inevitably  deadened,  with  the  result 
that  yielding  to  temptation  is  much  easier  and  more 
frequent  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  investigations  of  the  Immigration  Commission 

•  Reports  of    Immoral.™    rbMiril'im,    VoL    17. 
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seem  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  keepers  of  dis- 
orderly houses  and  those  most  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  of  procuring  inmates  for  these  houses,  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad,  are  either  aliens  or  the 
children  of  aliens. 

RACES    IN    COURT 

Of  the  women  who  are  thus  imported  for  immoral 
purposes,  either  willingly  or  against  their  will,  certain 
nationalities  seem  to  be  especially  prominent.  Among 
those  entering  who  have  been  debarred  for  prostitu- 
tion or  arrested  and  deported  for  the  same  cause,  by 
far  the  largest  number  in  proportion  to  the  total  ad- 
mitted are  the  French.  Next  to  them  are  apparently 
the  Hebrews.  In  very  many  cases,  especially  among 
the  French,  the  women  are  themselves  immigrants. 

The  motive  of  business  profit  has  given  the  impulse 
which  creates  and  upholds  this  traffic,  whether  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  or  whether  the  women  are 
imported.  The  persons  actively  engaged  in  enticing 
women  into  the  business  have  only  profit  in  view. 

METHODS  OF  ENTRY 

In  securing  entry  into  this  country  contrary  to  law, 
these  women  are  generally  brought  in  as  wives  or 
relatives  of  the  importers.  It  is  usually  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  detect  these  cases;  and  after  ad- 
mission it  is  likewise  extremely  difficult  to  secure  such 
evidence  as  to  justify  deportation. 

The  system  of  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
curers and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  is  ex- 
tremely brutal  and  revolting,  resulting  almost  in- 
variably in  absolute  poverty  and  dependence  on  the 
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part  of  the  victim  and  usually  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  disease  and  an  earlv  death. 


LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  new 
laws  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  and  in  a  number 
of  our  States  much  more  stringent  laws  have  been 
passed  within  the  last  three  years,  so  that  at  the 
ime,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  well-meaning  citizens  and  reasonable  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  police  officials  and  of  the 
courts,  the  worst  evils  of  the  traffic  may  be,  and  in 
many  instances  have  already  been,  decidedly  checked 
and  the  worst  criminals  have  in  many  instances  been 
convicted.  The  remedy  in  this,  as  in  most  such  mat- 
ters, is  to  maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligent 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful  normal  citi- 
zen, and  a  willingness  to  deal  with  such  a  revolting 
subject  with  frankness,  intelligence,  conservatism  and 
firmness,  unmixed  with  fanaticism  and  prejudice. 


Undue  Importance  Attached  to  the  Social  Effects  of 
Immigration 

In  most  of  the  discussions  on  immigration  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  whether  the  immi- 
grant came  from  Europe  or  from  Asia,  great  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  social  effects  of 
immigration  arising  from  the  personal  ijualities  of  the 
immigrants.  Many  have  feared  that  the  physical 
standards  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
be  lowered  by  the  incoming  of  diseased  persons,  that 
the  arrival  of  immigrants  and  paupers  would  prove 
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not  merely  a  financial  burden  but  also  a  menace  to 
the  morals  ot  the  community',  while  the  late  discus- 
sions Over  the  white  slave  traffic  and  other  forms  of 
have  served  still  more  strongly  to  accentuate  this 
belief  in  the  social  evils  arising  from  immigration. 

The  late  investigations  of  the  Immigration  Com-  -. 
i  show  that  undue  significance  has  been  attached 
to  these  social  effects  during  the  past  few  years. 
While  there  are  still  many  improvements  to  be  made 
in  our  immigration  laws  and  in  their  administration, 
nevertheless  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  serious 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  this  direction,  as  has 
already  been  shown  in  this  chapter.  The  number  of 
persons  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  or  insanity, 
or  the  number  of  paupers  or  criminals  arriving,  talcing 
them  as  individuals,  is  very  large,  but  taken  as  a 
percentage  of  the  entire  number  coming  is  so  small 
that  little  heed  need  be  paid  to  it.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  ought  not  to  make  every  effort 
possible  to  lessen  still  further  these  evils.  Every  ef- 
fort possible  should  he  made,  and  special  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  caring  for  the  immigrants  after 
their  arrival,  in  order  to  bring  them  as  soon  as  possible 
into  harmony  with  our  best  institutions.  But  these 
evils  should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  those  of  more  far 
reaching  import. 

The  chief  danger  of  immigration  lies,  not  in  this 
direction,  but  in  the  field  of  industry.  When  immi- 
grants who  are  unskilled  laborers  arrive  in  so  large 
"numbers  that  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  lower  the 
average  rate  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  poor  people,  the  danger  is  one  much  more 
far  reaching,  and  one  to  which  our  statesmen  should 
give  earnest   attention.     A   number  of  later  chapters 
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will  serve  to  show  how  imminent  this  industrial  dan- 
ger is,  in  what  form  it  appears,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  should  be  met.  This,  rather  than  the  immediate 
social  evils,  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  immigra- 
tion problem. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  MINING  COMMUNITIES 
The  Extent  to  Which  Immigrant  Colonies  Exist 

The  wide-spread  existence  of  immigrant  industrial 
communities  or  colonies  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  may  be  realized,  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
die  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  there  is  no  town  or  city  of 
industrial  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining  localities  of  Missouri,  which  does  not 
have  it;  immigrant  colony  or  section  composed  of 
Slavs,  Magyars,  North  and  South  Italians,  or  members 
of  other  races  of  recent  immigration  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  In  the  South  and  South- 
west, because  of  the  large  areas  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  agriculture,  the  immigrant  community  is 
less  frequently  met  with  than  in  the  Middle  West  or 
East.  In  the  bituminous  coal  mining  territories  of 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Ok- 
lahoma, immigrant  colonies  in  large  numbers  have 
been  developed  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  coal 
mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Eastern  Europeans 
have  also  attached  themselves  to  the  iron  and  steel 
producing  communities  of  the  Birmingham  District  in 
Alabama  ;  and  a  large  Italian  colony,  as  is  well  known, 
exists  in  New  Orleans,  a  considerable  number  of 
whose  members  are  employed  in  the  cotton-mills  of 
the  city  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarets. 

South  Italians,  Cubans  and  Spaniards  have  entered 
6? 
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tlie  cij^;ir  manufacturing  establishments  of  Tampa  and 
Kq  West,  Florida,  and  have  built  up  colonies  in  these 
cities.  Outside  of  New  Orleans,  however,  no  recent 
immigrants  in  the  South  are  cotton-mil)  operatives. 
Southern  mill  owners  have  frequently  tridl  in  Intro- 
duce southern  and  eastern,  a-;  well  as  northern,  Kuro- 
|>ean  and  British  immigrants  into  the;] 
forces,  but  alt  attempts  have  resulted  in  failure,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  present  DOtton-miQ  workers,  re- 
cruited from  isolated  farm  and  mountain  sections  of 
their  own  States,  to  work  alongside  recent  immigrants. 
This  same  intense  race  prejudice  on  the  part  of  South- 
ern wage-earner-  of  native  birth  has  rendered  im- 
possible the  extensive  employment  of  southern  and 
eastern  luiropeans  in  other  branches  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  South,  and  has  consequently  prevented  the 
development  of  immigrant  industrial  colonies,  except 
in  the  instances  already  mentioned  and  in  the  case  of 
a  number  of  agricultural  communities,  principally 
located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


Types  of  Immigrant  Communities 

Whether  located  in  the  South  or  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, immigrant  communities,  which  have  come  into 
existence  because  of  the  recent  industrial   i 
and  the  resultant  influx  of  wage-earners  from  eouth- 
ern  and  eastern  Europe,  are  of  two  general 

The  first  is  a  community  which  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  social  accretion  has  afllxt  itself  to  the  original 
population  of  an  industrial  town  or  city,  ■ 
already  been  established  before  the  arrival  of  ihe  re- 
cent immigrants.  Foreign  communities  of  this  char 
acter  are  as  numerous  as  the  older  industrial  towns 
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and  centers  of  the  country.  The  textile  manufacturing 
centers  of  New  England  ant]  the  Middle  States,  such 
as  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Manchester,  New  Hampshire ;  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  and  Pater  son,  New  Jersey:  cities  in 
which  other  industries  are  located,  such  as  paper  manu- 
facturing in  Holyoke  and  boot  and  shoe  factories  in 
Haverhill  and  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  hardware,  cut- 
lery, and  jewelry,  located  in  New  Britain  and  Meriden, 
Connecticut;  or  leather  finishing  and  currying,  as  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  clothing  manufacturing,  as 
in  Rochester;  collars  and  cliffs  in  Troy;  hosiery  and 
knit  goods  in  Cohoes  and  Utica,  New  York;  oil-re- 
fining in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  or  cities  engaged  in 
diversified  manufacturing,  as  Passaic,  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey, — all  these  have  colonies  or  sections  popu- 
lated by  recent  immigrants. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  the  iron 
and  steel,  glass,  and  other  older  manufacturing  cities 
and  towns  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mid- 
dle West.  As  representative  types  of  this  class  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  glass,  Tarentum. 
Pennsylvania;  Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  Steuben- 
ville  arid  Rossford,  Ohio,  may  be  mentioned:  and  as 
11  and  steel  localities,  Steelton  and  Johns- 
town. Pennsylvania;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  South 
Chicago,  and  DeKalb,  Illinois.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  the  Pittsburg  District,  is  practically  made  up 
i>f  industrial  towns  or  cities  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
on  and  steel,  glass,  and  allied  products,  each 
of  whkh  has  an  immigrant  colony  or  section  composed 
of  households  of  wage-earners  of  recent  immigration. 

As  representative  of  a  community  of  this  class,  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in  Johnstown, 
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Pennsylvania,  may  be  described.  The  first  iron  fur- 
nace was  established  in  Johnstown  in  1X4^.  Expan- 
sion in  ihe  local  iron  and  steel  industries  developed 
the  city  and  increased  its  population.  Welsh,  Irish, 
Germans  and  English  were  exclusively  employed  in 
the  liical  industries  from  their  establishment  until  1880. 
During  the  past  thirty  years,  however,  the  labor  forces 
have  been  recruited  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
Slovaks,  Pules,  Magyars,  Croatians,  Servians,  North 
and  South  Italians,  Syrians  and  Bulgarians  have  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers  found  employment  in 
the  local  iron  and  steel  mills.  As  a  result,  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Johnstown  at  present 
is  of  foreign  birth,  and  is  largely  representative  of 
races  of  recent  arrival  in  this  country.  The  native 
Americans  and  Welsh  occupy  two  wards  in  the  city. 
In  addition,  there  are  three  distinct  foreign  colonies 
or  sections.  One  is  made  up  exclusively  of  South 
Italians,  another  of  5,000  Slovaks  and  Croatians,  and 
the  third,  the  most  important,  which  has  a  population 
of  15,000,  in  round  numbers,  contains  representatives 
f  all  races  of  recent  immigration. 
The  second  general  type  of  immigrant  community 
has  developed  within  recent  years  because  of  the 
growth  of  some  natural  resource,  such  as  coal,  iron 
ore.  or  copper,  or  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 
These  communities  usually  cluster  around  mines  or  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  their  distinguishing  feature  is  that 
a  majority  of  their  inhabitants  are  of  foreign  birth 
and  recent  immigration.  This  type  of  immigrant 
community  is  common  in  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  coal 
producing  areas  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Alabama, 
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Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  In 
the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  iron-ore  ranges  of  Min- 
nesota, as  well  as  the  iron-ore  and  copper  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Michigan,  many  such  communities  are  also 
found.  The  usual  mining  community  of  this  character 
consists  of  a  small  town  or  urban  center  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  mining  operations  are  conducted  at  a  number 
of  points.  These  outlying  mining  locations  are  gen- 
erally connected  with  the  urban  center  by  steam  or 
electric  railroads.  The  town  of  Windber  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  by  way  of  illustration,  has  a  population 
of  about  8,000  persons,  and  is  the  center  of  twelve 
mining  camps.  It  was  founded  in  1897  by  the  open- 
ing of  bituminous  coal  mines,  for  which  purpose  1,600 
experienced  Englishmen  and  400  native  Americans 
were  brought  into  the  locality.  With  the  opening  of 
the  new  mines  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  were 
attracted  to  the  community,  and  at  the  present  time 
eighteen  races  of  recent  immigration  are  numbered 
among  its  mine  workers.  The  town  of  Windber 
proper  has  a  section  occupied  by  native  Americans  and 
three  foreign  colonies.  The  outlying  mining  villages 
consist  of  company  houses  in  which  recent  immigrants 
live  almost  exclusively.  The  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  have  their  churches,  banks,  steamship 
agencies,  and  business  establishments  in  the  town  of 
Windber  itself,  to  which  they  go  to  transact  their 
affairs  and  to  seek  amusement.  Food  and  other  arti- 
cles are  principally  purchased  in  the  company  stores 
of  the  mining  villages. 

Altho  not  so  numerous,  communities  of  this  type 
are  not  infrequently  established  in  connection  with 
the  leading  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  glass,  cotton  and  woolen  goods.    Gary,  In- 
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(liana,  is  an  industrial  community  largely  made  up 
of  recent  immigrants,  which  lias  been  brought  into 
existence  uecause  of  the  erection  of  a  large  steel  plan! 
within  the  past  few  years.  Whiting.  Indiana,  is  like- 
wise a  small  city,  recently  established  in  connection 
with  the  oil  refining  industry,  the  population  ol  which 
is  composed  principally  of  southern  and  eastern  Europ- 
ean immigrants. 

Charleroi,  Kensington,  Tarentum,  and  Arnold,  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  Crystal  City  neat  . 
Missouri,  furnish  examples  of  glass  manufacturing 
communities  of  this  description.  Charleroi  has  at 
present  a  population  of  about  10,500,  composed  chiefly 
of  French  and  French-Belgians,  with  an  admixture 
of  Poles.  Slovaks,  North  and  South  Italians,  and 
other  races  from  the  South  and  East  of  Europe.  This 
community  was  established  about  1890,  when  ils  first 
glass  factory  was  erected,  and  lias  grown  in  size  and 
importance  as  the  glass  industry  witiiin  its  borders 
has  been  extended. 

Another  illustration  is  the  recently  established  iron 
and  steel  manufacturing  community  at  Granite  City 
and  Madison,  Illinois,  which  under  normal  working 
conditions  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
Bulgarian  colony  in  the  United  States.  These  two 
cities  immediately  join  each  other,  and  for  practical 
purposes  are  one  industrial  community,  the  distino 
tiuii  between  Ihem  being  more  artificial  than  real. 
In  iH(j2  its  site  was  an  unbroken  stretch  of  cornfields. 
During  the  past  seven  years  it  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinary expansion  in  business  and  population,  due  to 
the  extension  of  its  industrial  activities.  The  original 
wage-earners  were  English,  Irish.  Germans, 
Poles.     By  1900  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  be- 
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cause  of  the  erection  of  new  steel  foundries  and  a 
car-building  plant,  could  no  longer  be  supplied  b_v 
English-speaking  people.  Consequently,  in  that  year. 
Slovaks  from  St.  Louis  were  employed  by  the  local 
industries.  In  1902  came  the  Magyars,  followed  by 
a  few  Croatians.  Mixed  groups  of  Rumanians, 
Greeks,  and  Servians  followed.  In  the  years  1904 
and  1905  began  the  swarming  of  the  Bulgarians  to 
the  community,  and  by  the  autumn  of  the  latler  year 
fully  1,500  had  arrived.  Two  years  later  Bulgarian 
immigration  reached  its  liigli-witer  mark  with  8,000 
of  this  race.  In  addition  to  the  Bulgarians  there  are 
about  4,000  recent  immigrants — Armenians.  Servians. 
Lithuanians,  Slovaks.  Magyars  and  Poles  being  the 
principal  races  represented.  The  total  population  of 
the  community  is  estimated  under  normal  industrial 
conditions  to  be  about  20,000.  The  Bulgarians  and 
other  foreign  races  have  built  up  practically  an  ex- 
clusively immigrant  town  a  short  distance  from  the 
American  section  of  the  two  cities,  which  has  come  in 
popular  parlance  to  be  called  "Hungary  Hollow." 
Here  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Rumanians,  and  a  few 
Magyars  and  Armenians  live  together  entirely  apart 
from  any  American  influence. 


' 


Segregation  of  the  Immigrant  Population 

Between  the  immigrant  colonies  which  have  affixt 
themselves  to  industrial  cities,  sucli  as  the  New  Eng-' 
land  textile  manufacturing  cities  or  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  localities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  older 
native-burn  portion  of  the  towns  or  cities,  there  is 
little  contact  or  association  beyond  that  rendered  nec- 
sary  by   business   or   working   relations.      Immigrant 
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workmen  and  their  households  not  only  live  in  sec- 
tions or  colonies  according  to  race,  but,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  attend  and  support  their  own  churches, 
maintain  their  own  business  institutions  and  places  of 
recreation,  and  have  their  own  fraternal  and  beneficial 
organizations.  Even  in  the  mines  and  manufacturing 
plants,  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  division  in  the  occupa- 
tions or  the  departments  in  which  recent  immigrants 
and  persons  of  native  birth  are  engaged,  and  in  the 
case  of  unskilled  labor  the  immigrant  workmen  are. 
as  a  rule,  brought  together  in  gangs  composed  of  one 
race  or  closely  related  races. 

In  those  industrial  localities  which  are  strongly  • 
unionized,  the  affiliation  of  immigrant  workmen  with 
native  Americans  is  small.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  are  also  seg- 
regated in  the  parochial  schools.  Women  of  recent 
immigrant  races,  beyond  the  small  degree  of  contact 
which  they  obtain  in  factories  or  as  domestic  servants, 
practically  live  entirely  removed  from  Americanizing 
influences.  As  a  consequence  of  this  general  isolation 
of  immigrant  colonies,  the  tendencies  toward  assimila- 
tion exhibited  by  the  recent  immigrant  population  are 
small,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  customs  and  stan- 
dards leads  to  congestion  and  unsanitary  housing  and 
living  conditions. 

The  native-born  element  in  the  population  of  indus- 
trial communities  of  the  type  under  discussion  is  in 
most  cases  ignorant  of  conditions  which  prevail  in 
immigrant  sections;  but  even  when  acquainted  with 
them,  natives  are  usually  indifferent  so  long  as  they 
do  not  become  too  pronounced  a  menace  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Under  normal  conditions  there  is 
no  antipathy  to  the  immigrant  population,  beyond  the 
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feeling  uniformly  met  with  in  all  sections,  that  a 
certain  stigma  or  reproach  attaches  to  working  with 
recent  arrivals  or  in  the  same  occupations.  This  aver- 
1  sion  of  the  native  American,  which  is  psychological 
in  its  nature  and  arises  from  race  prejudice  or  ignor- 
ance, is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  effective  forces 
in  racial  segregation  and  displacement. 

The  immigrant  industrial  communities  which  have 
recently  come  into  existence  through  industrial  de- 
velopment are  almost  entirely  composed  of  foreign- 
horn  elements.  They  are  alien  colonies  established  on 
American  soil,  often  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
races,  living  according  to  their  own  standards,  largely 
under  their  own  systems  of  control,  and  practically 
isolated  from  all  direct  contact  with  American  life  and 
institutions.  The  Americanization  of  such  communi- 
ties, aa  compared  with  the  immigrant  colonies  of  old-t^ 
established  industrial  towns  and  cities,  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow.  It  is  to  be  expected  also,  that,  before 
these  communities  are  assimilated,  they  will  have  .1 
pronounced  effect  upon  American  life  for  the  reason 
that  the  slowness  of  the  process  will  result  in  the 
establishment,  perhaps  in  a  modified  form,  of  many 
Old  World  standards  and  institutions. 


UJilfr-dr 
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The  Significance  of  Immigrant  Communities 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  menace  of  the 
recent  immigrant  in  our  industrial  communities,  so 
far  as  the  native  American  and  older  foreign  wage- 
earners  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  are 
concerned,  enn^t*  in  the  lnw  standard  of  living  jhfi 
yi.'t.-r-.jry  [||p  ?h*mrr  nf  industrial  traininr.  and  the 
t ratability  and  lack  of  aggressiveness  of  the  southern 
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and  eastern  Iinmpejux  As  regards  the  recent  tmmi- 
grarir?"  Themselves.,  tlieir  general,  as  well  as  their  in- 
dustrial, progress  and  assimilation  are  retarded  by 
segregation  in  colonies  and  communities  where  they 
have  little  contact  with  American  life  and  small  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  English  language.  The  sudden 
transplanting  of  such  an  agricultural  class  of  the  old 
world  to  the  conditions  ami  environments  of  American 
industrial  communities  renders  the  recent  immigrant  v 
liable  to  serious  physical  and  moral  deterioration. 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  existence  of  colonies  of  immi- 
grants with  low  standards  of  living,  and  ignorant  of 
proper  measures   for  securing  health  and   sanitation, 
constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  the  native-born  portion 
of  our  industrial  communities.    The  possible  political    . 
and  social  manipulation  of  the  recent  immigrant  popU-V 
lation  by  unscrupulous  leaders  is  not  without  Beri 
import  in  its  bearing  upon  American  instit 

Probably  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  entire 
situation  is  the  almost  complete  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference of  the  native  American  population  to  the  re- 
cent immigrant  colonies  and  their  condition.  This  at- 
titude extends  even  to  the  native  churches,  and  verj 
fewagencies  have  been  established  fur  the  American- 


wean  wage-earners.  Not  only  is  a  great  held  open 
"social  ami  "religious  work,  but  vast  possibilities 
Lire  offered  for  patriotic  service  in  improving  serious 
conditions   which  confront   a  self-governing   republic. 


THE  IMMIGRANT  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  Forciijtt-born  Partner  in  the  United  States 
and  His  Characteristics 

The  foreign-born  fanner  in  Ihc  United  States,  as  is 
well  known,  has  a  history  almost  as  long  as  the  country 
itself,  and  is  representative  of  many  racial  stocks. 
In  the  census  year  of  1900  it  was  found  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  foreign-born  male  bread- 
winners in  the  United  States,  and  over  one-fourth  of 
tlie  native-born  white  bread-winners  of  foreign  parent- 
age, were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  total 
number  on  farms  was  9.458,194,  of  which  number 
2,105.766  were  of  foreign  origin.  About  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  immigrant  families,  consisting  of  Cana- 
dians, English.  Irish,  Scutch  and  Welsh,  belonged  to 
the  English-speaking  races.  They  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country  and  have,  as  a  whole,  become  com- 
pletely Americanized. 


THE    RACES    FROM    NORTHERN    AND    WESTERN    EUROPE 

In  agriculture  the  Germans  are  numerically  the  most  ' 
important.  About  three- fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  males  of  Foreign  origin  on  farms  are  of  this  race. 
In  1900  the  male  agricultural  bread -winners  of  Ger- 
man origin  numbered  775,175-  Of  this  number  348,- 
■1  foreign  birth.  The  Germans  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  assimilate  readily  with  persons  of  native 
birth  and  with  the  older  immigrant  races  from  Great 
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Britain.  They  are  fpjgal  and  indjj^Jjjous,  and  have 
been  successful  in  almosT  every  branch  of  agriculture. 
The  second  generation  generally  stay  on  the  farm  and 
remain  in  the  territory  where  their  fathers  first  set- 
tled. Some  of  the  most  prosperous  German  colonies 
of  the  present  day  have  had  an  existence  of  fifty  years 
or  longer. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  male  bread-winners  of  i 
Norwegian  parentage  in  the  United  States  are  in  agri- 
culture. Practically  all  of  these  are  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  and  the  State  of  Washington.  The  total 
number  engaged  in  agriculture  is  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  number  of  Germans  on  farms,  but  the  proportion  in 
agriculture  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  race. 
More  than  three-fifths  of  the  Norwegians  of  die  sec- 
ond generation  live  in  agricultural  communities,  and 
are  thriving  there. 

The  Norwegians  first  settled  in  Iowa,  northern  Illi- 
nois and  southern  Wisconsin.  They  took  up  unbroken 
land,  in  many  cases  forested,  and  often  selected  nar- 
row valleys  like  those  of  their  home  land,  rather  than 
the  broader  valleys  or  open  prairies.  Later  Norwegian 
immigrants,  however,  have  gone  direct  to  the  prairies 
of  the  Northwest,  where  they  now  carry  on  a  diversi- 
fied agriculture,  emphasizing  one  or  another  crop,  ac- 
cording to  natural  conditions. 

The  Swedish  immigrants,  who  have  settled  on  the 
land,  have,  as  a  whole,  established  themselvas  in  the 
same  States  as  the  Norwegians.  A  larger  percentage, 
however,  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  farming  population  by 
States  is  not  .quite  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Norwegians.  Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  first 
generation  of  Norwegian   farmers  are  in  Minnesota, 
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Nebraska  and  Iowa.  In  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  farm  laborers 
of  the  first  generation  of  Norwegians  were  reported 
in  the  Federal  Census  of  1900. 

Another  group  of  Scandinavian  immigrants  is 
formed  by  the  Danes,  of  whom  there  were,  111  1900, 
io5'749  males  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Slightly  more  than  80.000  were  of  foreign  birth,  of 
whom  more  than  two-fifths  were  farmers  or  farm 
laborers.  The  Danes  have  settled  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  and  have  shown  themselves  successful 
farmers. 

Of  the  other  agricultural  groups  of  immigrants,  the 
Swiss  perhaps  are  most  worthy  of  mention.*  There 
were  37.348  males  of  Swiss  parentage  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  in  1900.  They  are  scattered  in 
small  groups  all  over  the  country,  the  largest  number 
reported  by  any  one  State  in  1900  being  only  4,406. 
The  greatest  concentration  is  found  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  California,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois 
and  Kansas.  The  largest  proportions  are  farm  owners 
and  a  great  many  confine  themselves  to  stock  raising 
and  the  production  of  dairy  products.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  the  Swiss  settlements  is  that  in  Green 
County,  Wisconsin.  It  was  founded  in  1845,  and  now 
has  a  population  of  8,000  persons  of  Swiss  descent. 
The  Swiss  really  originated  the  cheese  industry  in 
Wisconsin,  about  the  years  1868-69. 

Of  the  other  immigrant  races  from  northern  Europe 
engaged  in  farming,  the  French  and  Austrian!  are  the 
most  important.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  of 
the  106,583  male  bread-winners  of  French  parentage. 

•Bt    S*iii    la   mnni    natives   of    Switzerland;    according   to    race   Ib» 

_j  be  tKimiTiv    French,   or   Italians;    rht    Inderal   Census   classifies  Ihrra 
r    CODDtry    of    birth     only. 
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about  one-fourth  were  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
'i  report  [1,365,  of  ».l  per  cent..  In 
agriculture,  7.415  being  fanners  and  2,356  farm  labor- 
ers. The  -■  had  1  ;>'■}.;.  or  26.9  per 
cent,  ni  agriculture,  9,047  >>f  whom  were  farmers  and 
5.145  farm  laborers.  Of  the  167,620  Austriana  in 
gainful  occupations,  9.6  per  cent,  were  in  agriculture, 
tlie  foreign-horn  reporting  12.314.  or  8  per  cent,  and 
the  native-born  3,812,  or  26.1  per  cent 


THE  SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN   EUROPEAN    FARMER 

The  races  mentioned  above  have  through  many 
years  of  residence  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  firm- 
ing and  their  capacitj  for  Americanization  ami  assim- 
ilation. The  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
teresting, question  relative  to  the  immigrant  in  agricul- 
ture is  presented  by  the  races  of  recent  arrival  in  the 
■United  States  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Orient.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this: 
( t  1  Immigrants  of  this  class  have  been  on  the  farms 
but  a  few  years,  and  consequently,  their  success  is 
not  assured.  (2)  In  their  occupations  in  this  country 
they  have  hitherto  largely  confined  themselves  to 
manufacturing,  mining  and  mercantile  pursuits,  altho 
they  have  been  of  the  non-manufacturing  races  in 
Europe,  belonging  to  the  peasant  class,     it  i-  in  mi 

these  races  that  the  agricultural  immigrant  of  the 
future  will  be  largely  recruited,  and  consequently  it  is 
of  interest  to  know  their  condition  at  present. 

The  consideration  of  the  recent  immigrant  in  agri- 
culture divides  Itself  into  ;■■  j  from  the 
status  and  work  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans. In  the  first  place,  the  colonies,  settlemi 
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inunities  and  rural  groups,  having  a  permanent  status, 
should  be  considered;  and  in  the  second,  the  seasonal 
or  temporary  agricultural  laborers,  who,  as  a  rule,  have 
a  permanent  home  or  headquarters  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  but  who  emigrate  to  the  country  in  groups  or 
gangs  to  supply  the  seasonal  demands  Eor  farm 
laborers. 

Some  very  valuable  and  original  information  rela- 
tive to  recent  immigrants  as  farmers  and  farm  labor- 
ers in  the  United  States  has  recently  been  published 
as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  the 
national  government.*  The  study  includes  only  those 
races  which  come  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
and  japan.  Specifically.  North  and  South  Italians. 
Hebrews,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Bohemians  and  other  Slavs, 
Portuguese,  Japanese,  and  a  few  colonies  of  German- 
Swiss  and  Belgians  were  investigated.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  every  important  rural  settlement  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  statistical  part  of  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Commission  is  based  upon  original  information  se- 
cured from  875  households  representing  5,017  persons. 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  about  one-fifth  had 
been  in  this  country  less  than  five  years  and  two-fifths 
less  than  ten  years.  Practically  all  of  the  Japanese 
farmers  had  been  in  the  United  Status  under  ten  years. 
About  one-half  of  the  Hebrews,  North  Italians,  Lithu- 
anians and  Polish  farmers  had  been  in  this  country 
less  than  a  decade. 

Slightly  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  persons 
studied  who  were  twenty  years  of  age  or  over  were 

•  TM>   report   eoitiiiii   of   i«o    volumci  of  ibout 
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married,  the  only  race  showing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
married  persons  being  the  Japanese,  of  whom  60  per 
cent,  were  single. 

Of  the  immigrant  farmers  who  were  qualified  by 
age  and  residence  to  become  citizens,  only  51  per  cent, 
were  fully  naturalized,  and  17  per  cent,  had  signified 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  by  taking  out  first 
papers  of  naturalization. 

About  85  per  cent,  of  the  immigrant  men  and  women 
studied  had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in  then 
native  countries,  and  consequently  had  some  training 
and  experience  for  the  occupation  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  total  number  of  farmers  of  foreign  birth,  " 
78  per  cent,  could  not  speak  English.  Increased  abil- 
ity to  speak  English,  however,  as  length  of  residence 
in  the  United  States  increased,  was  clearly  indicated, 
Sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  who  had  been  here 
under  five  years,  yj  per  cent,  of  those  with  a  residence 
of  from  five  to  nine  years,  and  82  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over, 
were  able  to  speak  English. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  immigrant  farmers  and 
their  households  were  illiterate  or  not  able  to  read  in 
any  language.  A  considerably  greater  proportion,  or 
yy  per  cent.,  of  the  males,  as  contrasted  with  64 
per  cent,  of  the  females  in  immigrant  farm  house- 
holds, could  both  read  and  write.  Of  the  children 
six  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  families 
visited,  20  per  cent,  stayed  at  home,  78  per  cent,  at- 
tended school,  and  2  per  cent,  worked  outside  the 
home.  The  Hebrew  families  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  children  at  school  and  the  North  Italian 
the  lowest. 
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Immigrant  Agricultural  Colonies 

THE    NORTH    AND    SOUTH    ITALIANS 

As  regards  the  several  races  engaged  in  fanning. 
the  Italian  is  probably  the  most  important,  coloni 
of  this  race  being  located  in  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States.  In  the  latter  section,  Italian  immi- 
gration to  rural  districts  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  In  Texas,  at  Bryan,  in  Brazos 
County,  is  located  the  largest  Italian  agricultural 
colony  in  the  South,  numbering  at  least  1,700  persons. 
Its  origin  dates  back  to  1868.  Another  well-known 
Italian  colony  is  at  Sunnyside,  Arkansas,  in  the  "Black 
Belt,"  from  which  several  smaller  farm  colonies  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta  and  elsewhere  can  trace  their 
origin. 

Italian  farming  in  the  South  covers  a  wide  range  of 
products,  diversified  soils  and  climatic  conditions,  sev- 
eral forms  of  land  tenure,  and  various  systems  of 
culture.  The  North  Italians  among  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina  practise  a  self-sufficing,  diver- 
sified agriculture.  In  southeastern  Louisiana  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  Alabama  the  South  Italian  truck- 
ers and  small  fruit  growers  are  doing  exceptionally  well 
011  the  light  sandy  soils  and  they  succeed  in  marketing 
their  products  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta,  both  North  and  South  Italian  cotton 
tenants  are  showing  the  cotton  growers  of  how  much 
value  careful  cultivation,  kitchen  gardens  and  small 
store  accounts  may  be  to  the  cotton  "share  hand"  and 
tenant  In  the  Ozarks,  Italians  from  the  Sunnyside 
group  have  taken  up  new  land,  planted  orchards  and 
become  successful  apple  and  peach  growers.  At  Sun- 
nyside,  Arkansas,   all    rent   land   and   remain   tenants 
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indefinitely.  At  Knobview  and  Tomttown,  in  tlie  same 
State,  it  is  the  intention  of  every  man  to  become  a 

landowner  and  an  independent  farmer.  The  Italian 
farmer  has  been  very  much  influenced  by  his  environ- 
ment. His  farming  has  been  directed  and  his  agricul- 
tural methods  and  form  of  land  tenure  have  been 
taught  him  by  his  neighbors. 

About  one-half  of  the  Italian  farmers  in  the  South 
came  directly  from  Italy  to  Southern  rural  districts 
and  were  first  employed  as  farm  laborers  or  lumber- 
men, or  were  tenant  fanners.  Comparatively  few- 
were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  or  as  laborers  be- 
fore becoming  farmers. 

The  large  percentage  of  Sicilians  or  South  Italians 
in  the  South  is  notable.  Probably  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  rural  Italians  in  Louisiana  are  Sicilians. 
The  nearly  two  thousand  Italians  at  Bryan.  Texas, 
are  Sicilians,  and  several  other  settlements  are  peopled 
by  immigrants  from  Southern  Italy.  This  fact  may 
account  in  part  for  the  greater  percentage  of  Italian 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  South,  and  for  the  slower 
rate  of  Americanization  in  certain  districts. 

Italian  immigration  to  the  South  has  been  in  part 
stimulated  by  the  cotton  and  sugar-cane  planters,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  negro  labor,  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  every  sort  of  farm  labor,  and  desirous  of 
settling  acceptable  farmers  on  the  immense  tracts  of 
unimproved  land,  have  for  years  been  striving  to  turn 
the  tide  of  immigration  southward.  A  number  of 
colonies,  notably  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  seem  to  have 
originated  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  acres  of  land  by 
some  Italian  farm  laborer,  who.  arriving  practically 
without  money  at  a  Southern  port  of  entry,  sought 
employment  on  a  neighboring  plantation. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the  Italians 
are  small  farmers.  Alllio  they  have  engaged  in  diverse 
forms  of  agriculture,  few  have  undertaken  any  agri- 
cultural enterprise  that  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capi- 
tal, either  for  permanent  improvements  or  for  tools, 
machinery,  or  live  stock.  There  are  no  extensive  rice 
growers,  for  example,  and  no  sugar-cane  planters. 
Truck  crops,  cotton  and  small  fruits  require  little 
capital  equipment  and  much  hand  labor.  The  neces- 
sary investment  in  land  is  small.  An  immigrant  may 
become  a  cotton  "cropper"  with  practically  no  capital. 
Where  the  climate  is  healthful  the  Italians  have  pros- 
pered. In  many  cases  they  have  been  able  to  surpass 
their  neighbors  because  they  exercise  extreme  thrift  , 
and  indefatigable  industry.  They  have  been  imitators,  1/ 
rather  than  originators,  of  agricultural  methods.  Very 
few  innovations,  either  in  crops,  method  of  culture,  or 
improved  machinery,  can  be  credited  to  the  race.  They 
have  developed  a  highly  specialized  agriculture  at  In- 
dependence, Louisiana,  for  example,  where  they  are 
engaged  in  strawberry  culture,  but  almost  entirely 
along  lines  originated  by  the  earlier  American  grow- 
ers. This  specialization  by  communities  is  a  notice- 
able economic  feature.  Every  family  in  the  com- 
munity raises  the  same  commercial  crop,  and  instead 
of  competition  this  situation  results  in  cooperation. 

The  Iialian  so  far  has  had  little  effect  in  displacing 
the  negro  fanner  or  tenant.  On  account  of  their 
efficiency,  the  Italians  are  assured  of  as  much  land 
as  they  ma)  wish  to  cultivate,  but  their  demands  have 
BOt  assumed  sufficient  proportions  to  force  out  the 
negro.  The  Italian  farm  laborer  seems  to  be  held  in 
higher  esteem  in  the  sugar-producing  area  of  Louisiana 
than  in  any  other  section.    As  regards  the  future  of 
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indefinitely.  At  Knobview  and  Tonittown,  in  the  same 
State,  it  is  the  intention  of  every  man  to  become  a 
landowner  and  an  independent  farmer.  The  Italian 
farmer  has  been  very  much  influenced  by  his  environ- 
ment. Mis  farming  has  been  directed  and  his  agricul- 
tural methods  and  form  of  land  tenure  have  been 
taught  him  by  his  neighbors. 

About  one-half  of  the  Italian  farmers  in  the  South 
came  directly  from  Italy  to  Southern  rural  districts 
and  were  first  employed  as  farm  laborers  or  lumber- 
men, or  were  tenant  farmers.  Comparatively  few 
were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  or  as  laborers  be- 
fore becoming  fanners. 

The  large  percentage  of  Sicilians  or  South  Italians 
in  the  South  is  notable.  Probably  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  rural  Italians  in  Louisiana  are  Sicilians. 
The  nearly  two  thousand  Italians  at  Bryan,  Texas, 
are  Sicilians,  and  several  other  settlements  are  peopled 
by  immigrants  from  Southern  Italy.  This  fact  may 
account  in  part  for  the  greater  percentage  of  Italian 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  South,  and  for  the  slower 
rate  of  Americanization  in  certain  districts. 

Italian  immigration  to  the  South  has  been  in  part 
stimulated  by  the  cotton  and  sugar-cane  planters,  who* 
dissatisfied  with  negro  labor,  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  every  sort  of  farm  labor,  and  desirous  of 
settling  acceptable  farmers  on  the  immense  tracta  of 
unimproved  land,  have  for  years  been  striving  to  turn 
the  tide  of  immigration  southward  A  number  of 
colonies,  notably  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  seem  to  have 
originated  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  acres  of  land  by 
some  Italian  farm  laborer,  who,  arriving  practically 
without  money  at  a  Southern  port  of  entry,  sought 
employment  on  a  neighboring  plantation. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the  Italians 
are  small  farmers.  Altho  they  have  engaged  in  diverse 
forms  of  agriculture,  few  have  undertaken  any  agri- 
cultural enterprise  that  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capi- 
tal, either  for  permanent  improvements  or  for  tools, 
machinery,  or  live  stock.  There  are  no  extensive  rice 
growers,  for  example,  and  no  sugar-cane  planters. 
Truck  crops,  cotton  and  small  fruits  require  little 
capital  equipment  and  much  hand  labor.  The  neces- 
sary investment  in  land  is  small.  An  immigrant  may 
become  a  cotton  "cropper"  with  practically  no  capital. 
Where  the  climate  is  healthful  the  Italians  have  pros- 
pered. In  many  cases  they  have  been  able  to  surpass 
their  neighbors  because  they  exercise  extreme  thrift  , 
and  indefatigable  industry,  They  have  been  imitators,  v 
rather  than  originators,  of  agricultural  methods.  Very 
few  innovations,  either  in  crops,  method  of  culture,  or 
improved  machinery,  can  be  credited  to  the  race.  They 
have  developed  a  highly  specialized  agriculture  at  In- 
dependence, Louisiana,  for  example,  where  they  are 
engaged  in  strawberry  culture,  but  almost  entirely 
along  lines  originated  by  the  earlier  American  grow- 
er*. Tins  specialization  by  communities  is  a  notice- 
able economic  feature.  Every  family  in  the  com- 
munity raises  the  same  commercial  crop,  and  instead 
of  competition  this  situation  results  in  cooperation. 

The  Italian  so  far  has  had  little  effect  in  displacing 
the  negro  farmer  or  tenant.  On  account  of  their 
efficiency,  the  Italians  are  assured  of  as  much  land 
as  they  may  wish  to  cultivate,  but  their  demands  have 
not  assumed  sufficient  proportions  to  force  out  the 
negro.  The  Italian  farm  laborer  seems  to  be  held  in 
higher  esteem  in  the  sugar-producing  area  of  Louisiana 
than  in  any  other  section.    As  regards  the  future  of 
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the  Italian  farmer  in  the  South,  he  seems  to  have  made 
a  permanent  place  for  himself  on  the  Louisiana  sugar 
plantations  and  as  a  truck  farmer  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
present-day  tenants  and  farm  laborers  will  purchase 
land  and  become  independent  fanner*. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  two  classes  of 
Italian  farm  laborers.  First,  those  who  live  in  agri- 
cultural localities  and  are  employed  more  or  less  reg- 
uiariv  by  their  Fellow  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in 
farming  by  neighboring  American  farmers  or  by 
canning  factories;  second,  those  who  go  tu  the  country 
for  the  farming  season,  returning  in  the  fall  to  other 
occupations  in  the  cities.  Laborers  of  this  second  class 
are  generally  employed  by  large  canning  companies. 
The  men  are  worked  in  gangs  under  control  of  pa- 
drones  and  are  usually  quartered  on  the  farm  of  the 
company. 

In  Albion,  New  York,  and  its  vicinity,  there  are 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Italians,  including  men. 
women  and  children,  who  depend  upon  agriculture  for 
part  of  their  yearly  income,  and  three  hundred  farm 
laborers  of  this  race  are  brought  in  each  summer  from 
Buffalo,  New  York,  for  the  canning  season.  About 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  come  from  the  cities  to 
Oneida  for  the  canning  season,  and  in  Genera  and  its 
vicinity  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  Italians,  includ- 
ing men,  women  and  children,  who  depend  upon  farm 
work  for  their  livelihood  during  the  agricultural  sea- 
son, Most  of  these  enumerated  are  engaged  in  some 
other  kind  of  labor  during  the  winter.  At  Canastota, 
New  York,  there  are  about  fifty  Italian  families  de- 
pending entirely  upon  agriculture  for  their  support. 
Of  these,  twenty  own  farms,  the  rest  being  either  ten- 
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ants  or  farm  laborers.  In  Lyons  and  Clyde  and 
vicinity  there  are  approximately  one  hundred  families 
deriving  an  income  from  agriculture ;  forty  own  farms, 
about  twenty  are  renters,  and  about  forty  live  in  the 
towns  and  work  on  farms  in  the  summer.  In  Port 
Byron  and  its  vicinity  thirty-five  Italian  families  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture;  ten  own  farms, 
ten  are  tenants,  and  fifteen  are  farm  laborers.  Near 
almost  all  the  larger  cities  in  New  York  may  be  found 
Italians  who  own  or  work  in  market  gardens,  and  in 
one  or  two  localities  Italian  owners  or  laborers  in 
orchards  or  vineyards  are  recorded,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable settlement  thus  engaged  near  Fredonia.  Very- 
few  Italians  in  the  other  Middle  States  are  engaged  in 
general  fanning  or  employed  as  farm  laborers. 


HEBREW    AGRICULTURAL    COMMUNITIES 

Hebrew  rural  communities  in  the  United  States  are 
confined  very  largely  to  Hebrews  from  Russia,  Ru- 
mania and  Galatia.  The  reason  is  evident.  Most 
Hebrew  farmers  were  established  on  the  land  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  an  immigrant 
aid  society  of  some  sort.  Nearly  all  of  these  organ- 
izations were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Russian  Hebrews.  The  greatest  of  all  such  organi- 
zations was  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  incorporated 
in  1891  to  administer  the  trust  funds  of  the  banker  and 
philanthropist,  Baron  de  Hirsch,  which  he  devoted  to 
(he  amelioration  of  the  economic  condition  of  Russian 
Hebrews.  Other  Hebrews  have  been  and  are  being 
aided,  but  most  assistance  has  been  given  to  those  from 
Russia. 

Very  few  Hebrews  found  their  way  to  rural  dis- 
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tricis  until  1882.  when,  following  the  Russian  per- 
secutions culminating  in  llie  "May  Law"  of  that  year, 
great  numbers  of  Hebrews  fled  from  Russia.  It  was 
the  period  of  western  immigration,  and  loyal  philan- 
thropic Hebrews  felt  that  the  way  upward  for  the 
refugees  was  by  the  same  path  that  thousands  of  hardy 
pioneers,  as  penniless  as  the  Russians,  were  climbing 
with  success.  Consequently,  under  the  leadership  of 
fellow  countrymen,  from  1882  to  1886.  a  dozen  or 
more  rural  colonies  were  established  in  Oregon,  the 
Dakotas.  Kansas.  Louisiana,  New  Jersey.  Michigan, 
and  elsewhere  where  land  was  cheap  and  procurable 
in  large  tracts.  All  were  given  material  aid  and  en- 
couragement, all  met  with  unforeseen  obstacles  and 
discouragements,  and  every  one  except  the  New  Jersey 
colonies  dragged  out  an  unsuccessful  existence. 

These  failures  caused  discouragement  and  brought  / 
rural  settlements  into  disfavor  with  the  Hebrews,  Itj 
was  about  1882  that  the  first  successful  colony  was 
established,  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  This  colony, 
at  first  founded  on  a  communistic  basis,  located  on 
most  unpromising,  uncleared  land  in  the  pine  barrens. 
was  kept  going  from  1882  to  1890  only  by  the  gen- 
erosity and  material  assistance  of  fellow  countrymen, 
and  finally,  just  as  the  project  seemed  about  to  be 
abandoned,  relief  came  through  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund.  The  thousand  or  more  Hebrew  farmers  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
either  speculate  in  real  estate  or  provide  a  market  for 
part  of  the  fruits  of  their  fields  by  keeping 
boarders  or  lodgers,  or  depend  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  some  other  outside  enterprise — -peddling, 
cattle  trading,  junk  buying,  etc. —  for  a  material  part 
of  their  incomes.     To  all   appearance    the  colonies 


located  near  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  are  permanently 
established  on  the  basis  of  commercial  and  successful 
farming. 


POLISH    AND   BOHEMIAN 

Polish  farming  communities  are  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Texas.  The  largest  body  of  Bohemian  farmers 
are  found  in  the  prairie  States  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  and  in  Nebraska  and  Texas,  where  large  and 
flourishing  Bohemian  settlements  have  been  long  es- 
tablished. None  of  the  Texas  colonies  are  large,  the 
most  populous  being  one  of  some  four  hundred  fami- 
lies in  McClellan  County.  In  all  of  the  colonies  there 
are  farmers  who  came  to  Texas  with  their  parents 
when  small  children.  There  are  also  young  farmers 
of  the  second  generation.  The  settlements  are  now 
growing  from  within,  and  so  thoroughly  American  are 
many  of  them  that  no  one  speaks  of  them  as  foreign 
or  immigrant.  Since  1890  the  influx  of  immigrants 
from  abroad  to  the  older  settlements  has  been  small 
and  apparently  not  increasing. 

There  has  been,  however,  an  increased  Bohemian 
immigration  to  Texas  since  1905.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  large  cattle  ranches  has  put  many  acres  of  good 
kind  on  llie  market  in  small  tracts  and  foreigners  of 
several  races  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  buy  unimproved  land.  How  many  Bohemians  have 
purchased  land  or  become  tenant  farmers  since  1900 
there  is  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining.  The 
Bohemians,  now  settling,  not  only  in  Texas  but  in 
other  Stales,  are  men  with  more  money  than  those  who 
came  three  decades  or  more  ago.     They  have  more 
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capital  to  start  with  and  are  more  immediately  suc- 
cessful than  those  who  came  when  the  Southwest  was 
almost  entirely  wild  and  untitled. 

The  Texas  Bohemians  have  engaged  in  several  lines 
of  agriculture,  but  nearly  all  have  had  something  to  do 
with  cotton  raising.  In  contrast  to  the  native  Texans, 
the  Bohemians,  like  the  Germans  and  Poles,  raise  suf- 
ficient produce  on  their  cotton  farms  to  sustain  their 
families  and  their  work  stock,  and  by  this  means  lessen 
their  store  account.  As  is  usual  in  cotton  districts, 
tenancy  is  common  in  almost  all  settlements. 

The  Bohemians  are  faithful  supporters  of  schools 
and  churches.  Very  few  are  illiterate.  Almost  none 
of  the  second  generation  over  ten  years  of  age  are 
unable  tu  read  and  write  English.  The  young  women 
are  teachers  in  the  schools  and  the  young  men  not  on 
farms  engage  largely  in  clerical  pursuits. 

OTHER    RACES 

There  are  a  few  Slovak  fanners  in  New  England. 
a  very  small  number  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  a 
colony  of  about  fifty  families  in  Arkansas,  and  per- 
haps a  few  small  scattered  groups  in  other  States,  but 
the  aggregate  is  not  large.  The  Slovaks  are  manu- 
facturing and  mining  laborers  rather  than  farmers. 
In  a  general  way  they  differ  little  from  the  Polish 
rural  settlers.  There  seems  to  be  little  movement  of 
Slovaks  to  agriculture,  either  directly  from  abroad  or 
from  industrial  pursuits  in  the  United  States.  The 
Slovaks  began  their  settlements  in  Connecticut  very 
recently,  and  can  not  fairly  be  compared  with  other 
foreigners  in  that  Slate.  A  whole  group  of  Slovaks 
of  Slovaktown,  Arkansas,  was  recruited  by  a  coloni- 
zation company  from  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  and 
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Pennsylvania.  The  colony  is  only  fifteen  years  old, 
and  the  settlement  is  to  all  appearances  successful. 

Magyar  farmers  are  small  in  number.  Here  and 
there  a  Magyar  farmer  is  found  in  a  Polish  settlement. 
The  small  number  of  this  race  soon  become  lost  in 
the  general  mass  of  Poles,  by  which  name  they  are 
generally  known.  The  Magyars  are  not  engaging  in 
agriculture  to  any  extent  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  greatest  number  of  Portuguese  farmers  in  the 
East  are  found  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
tn  a  very  limited  area,  the  Portuguese  headquarters 
being  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  The  white  Por- 
tuguese immigration,  which  comes  largely  from  the 
Azores,  is  not  large,  but  compared  with  the  population 
of  the  islands  is  relatively  important.  The  dark- 
skinned  Portuguese  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  Bravas, 
are  either  seasonal  agricultural  laborers  or  dock  hands. 
The  white  Portuguese  become  farm  laborers,  general 
laborers,  mill  hands  and  farmers.  As  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  the  white  Portuguese  fill  an  important 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  southeastern  New  England. 
The  potato  growers  in  Rhode  Island  are  in  part  tenants 
and  in  part  owners  of  the  land  they  operate.  They  are 
idustrious  and  energetic.  They  succeed  better  than 
their  New  England  neighbors,  chiefly  because  they 
have  a  lower  standard  of  living.  They  supply  prac- 
tically all  tlie  agricultural  labor  in  that  region,  and  by 
buying  or  leasing  the  farms  from  native  owners  they 
have  been  supplanting  the  original  American  farmers. 

THE    JAPANESE    IN    THE    EAST 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Japanese  farmers  are 
chiefly  confined  to  Texas  and  Florida,  where  a  very 
few  adult  males  have  taken  up  pineapple  and  truck 
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raising  with  rather  doubtful  results.  There  are  some 
laborers  in  sugar-beet  fields  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  few 
in  Michigan.  The  Japanese  in  Florida  are  raising 
pineapples  and  vegetables,  while  those  in  Texas  are 
engaged  in  capitalistic  or  specialized  agriculture — rice, 
fruit  growing,  trucking,  nurseries.  Most  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  Texas  have  invested  large  amount  * 
in  their  enterprises,  from  which  they  have  not  yet 
realized  correspondingly  large  net  returns. 
the  Japanese  farm  proprietors  are  agricultural  students 
and  experts  in  particular  lines  of  agriculture  or  re- 
lated subjects.  A  number  have  been  business  men  in 
Japan.  They  very  soon  learn  the  English  language 
and  American  methods  and  many  have  a  knowledge  of 
English  before  emigrating. 


Seasonal  Agricultural  Laborers 


CRANBERRY   PICKERS 

The  races  more  usually  engaging  in  seasonal  farm  . 
labor  are  the  South  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  black  Porv 
tuguese  or  Bravas,  an  increasing  number  of  Greeks 
and  Syrians,  and,  in  sugar-beet  culture,  Belgians,  Bo- 
hemians, Finns,  Poles,  Magyars.  Japanese  and  Indi- 
ans, among  whom  the  first-named  are  the  most  promi- 
nent. In  almost  all  classes  the  employees  belong  to  a 
class  of  cheap  laborers,  who  engage  in  unskilled  day 
labor  when  not  working  on  farms.  In  berry  picking, 
and  to  some  extent  in  beet  cultivation,  the  present 
supply  of  laborers  has  been  recently  installed,  having 
supplanted  other  foreigners  or  native  Americans.  The 
cranberry  pickers  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  larger  bogs, 
at  least,  are  chiefly   "Bravas."  or  black   Portuguese. 
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They  are  largely  recruited  from  tlie  ranks  of  dock 
laborers  and  cotton-mill  operatives  near  New  Bedford 
and  neighboring  sea-coast  cities,  and  unless  they  are 
regular  bog  laborers  they  spend  about  six  weeks  of  the 
year  on  the  bogs.  Five-sixths  of  them  are  men  or 
boys,  many  of  them  single  or  without  families  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  succeeded  in  forcing  out 
the  Poles,  Italians,  and,  to  a  large  degree,  the  Finns. 
The  cranberry  pickers  of  central  Wisconsin  are  In- 
dians or  Poles.  The  Indians  are  often  employed  at 
occasional  occupations  in  the  rural  districts  and  are 
well  adapted  to  berry  picking.  They  are  transported 
by  the  growers  from  neighboring  reservations  and 
bring  their  families  with  them  to  the  bogs. 

BEET-SUGAR    LABORERS 

The  sugar-beet  laborers  are  chiefly  Belgians,  but  in 
Wisconsin  several  races  are  represented.  Nearly  all 
are  recruited  from  neighboring  cities,  where  they  make 
their  headquarters.  In  Wisconsin  the  Bohemians  and 
Germans  frequently  bring  their  families  with  them; 
the  Belgians  and  Japanese  are  single  men  or  men  with- 
out families  in  the  United  States.  The  beet  fields  fur- 
nish employment  from  May  i  to  July  15,  and  from 
about  September  25  to  November  1.  The  six  weeks' 
interval  takes  many  back  to  the  cities,  but  some  find 
employment  on  farms  in  the  locality. 


Farm-hands  and  Canning-factory  Operatives  in 
the  United  States 

The  farm  laborers  in  Western  New  York  are  of 
two  types:  First,  Smith  Italians  and  Syrians,  re- 
cruited from  New  York  City.  Buffalo  and  other  cities 
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and  brought  to  the  locality  in  family  groups  by  the 
producers.  Many  of  these  remain  the  entire  season, 
from  June  to  October,  at  work  either  in  the  canning 
factories  or  on  the  farms  of  the  canning  companies. 
Second,  South  Italians  and  Poles  who  may  be  called 
settled  agricultural  laborers.  These  live  near  their 
places  of  employment  in  small  cities  or  towns;  some 
own  property  in  the  villages,  and  work  almost  the  en- 
tire spring  and  summer  on  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  farm  laborers  and  have  practically  no  other 
employment. 

In  western  New  York,  on  both  the  general  farms 
and  those  owned  by  canning  companies,  wages  for 
adult  males  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day  of  ten 
hours;  for  women  and  children,  who  are  employed 
both  on  the  farms  and  in  the  canning  factories,  the 
wages  on  the  farm  are  less,  but  their  earnings  at  piece 
wages  in  the  factory  practically  equal  those  of  the 
men.  When  the  cost  of  living  is  considered,  the 
foreign  laborers  whho  have  their  homes  in  the  locality 
earn  more  than  their  countrymen  in  cities.  The 
South  Italian  families  of  four  or  five  members  who 
work  from  April  to  November  on  farms  average 
from  $350  to  $450  for  the  season.  The  Poles  earn 
about  $18  to  $20  per  month  and  board  the  year  around 
when  they  work  as  general  farm  laborers.  Piece  wages 
for  men  and  women  bring  in  $125  to  $1.75  a  day 
during  the  summer.  When  weeding,  gathering  peas, 
beans,  or  other  vegetables,  picking  cherries,  plums  or 
apples,  the  women  often  earn  as  much  as  the  men. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  are  picked  by  the  women  and 
wages  depend  upon  quickness  and  skill  quite  as  much 
as  upon  strength. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bravas,  all  the  groups  of 
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seasonal  labor  indicate  a  tendency  to  remain  per- 
manently in  the  United  States.  Many  are  migratory, 
but  their  homes  are  in  America.  The  Brava  has-been 
in  the  habit  of  returning  to  his  home  in  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  ^fter  a  few  years  of  residence  here, 
taking  his  earnings  with  him.  As  a  rule,  as  might  be 
expected,  there  are  fewer  citizens  among  seasonal 
laborers  than  among  settled  farmers  of  the  same  occu- 
pations.* 

•For  a  dti 

other  temporary  * 


IMMIGRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

In  the  immigrant  colonies  of  industrial  towns  and 
cities,  institutions  have  been  developed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  immigrant  population.  Each  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  community, 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  immigrant 
bank,  steamship  agencies,  churches  and  schools.  The 
most  important  is  an  institution  commonly  called  an 
immigrant  bank. 


Unrtguloted  Immigrant  Hunts 

Recent  investigation  lias  developed  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  so-called  banks,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  business  with  the  unassimilated  im- 
migrants of  recent  years  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,*  have  been  established  in  most  of  our  indus- 
trial localities  of  any  size  or  importance.  About  3,000 
of  these  institutions  exist  at  the  present  time  in  the 
United  States.  The  larger  proportion  are  located  in 
the  manufacturing  areas  of  the  Middle  States  and 
New  England,  but  in  smaller  numbers  they  are  doing 
a  flourishing  business  in  all  sections  in  which  Italians, 
Slavs,  Magyars,  or  other  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans are  employed  in  considerable  numbers.  Immi- 
grant banks  are  found  in  the  isolated  iron  ore  mining 
camps  of  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  in  all  bituminous 
mining  localities  of  any  importance  in  the  East.  Middle 

•  Report   of   lb*   U.  S.    Immigration    Commission 
Sea*te    Document    No.    381,    but    Congrcsi.    id    Stss 
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West,  Southwest,  or  South,  and  in  all  industrial  local- 
ities which  have  grown  up  around  such  industries  as 
textile,  iron  and  steel,  and  glass  manufacturing.  The 
importance  of  the  business  conducted  by  them  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the 
total  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  annually  by  aliens 
working  in  this  country  passes  through  the  hands  of 
immigrant  bankers.  More  than  one-half  of  the  so- 
called  banks  also  receive  deposits,  and,  altho  the  aver- 
age deposit  is  less  than  $100,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
represent  the  meager  accumulations  of  unskilled  im- 
migrant laborers  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  steam- 
ship tickets  or  sending  money  abroad,  the  aggregate 
amount  held  reaches  high  into  the  millions.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  in  connection  with  the  entire  system,  how- 
ever, is  [hat  only  four  States— 0iio,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts — have  made  any  effort  to 
regulate  these  private  hanks  conducted  by  or  through 
the  patronage  of  aliens.  As  a  result  our  recent  immi- 
grant population  has  been  retarded  in  its  progress 
toward  assimilation  and  has  been  subjected  to  shame- 
less exploitation. 

THE  TERM  IMMIGRANT  BANK  A  MISNOMER 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  term  immigrant  bank  is  a 
misnomer.  The  immigrant  communities  which  have 
affix  t  themselves  during  recent  years  to  our  industrial 
towns  and  cities  have  many  needs  which  can  be  satis- 
fied only  by  a  person  or  company  familiar  with  the 
languages  spoken,  and  with  the  customs,  habits,  and 
manner  of  thought  of  the  people.  There  is  money  to 
be  sent  to  the  old  country:  friends  and  relatives  are 
to  be  communicated  with  and  brought  to  the  United 
States ;  business  affairs  must  be  transacted  in  this  coun- 
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try  and  in  the  native  land;  and  advice  is  to  be  sought 
on  a  multitude  of  affairs.  To  meet  these  needs  the 
institution  popularly  known  as  the  immigrant  bank 
has  come  into  existence.  In  many  respects,  the  immi- 
grant bank  is  practically  a  bureau  of  information  and 
a  clearing-house  for  necessary  services  to  the  immi- 
grant population,  and  thrives  upon  the  ignorance  and 
lack  of  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  people.  Its 
banking  functions,  however,  while  limited,  involve 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  affect  the  welfare  of  a 
great  number  of  people. 

RACES  AS  BANKERS 
As  regards  the  tendency  of  members  of  certain  races 
to  become  bankers,  of  no  establishments  recently 
studied  by  the  Unit#l  States  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, 47  were  operated  by  Italians,  15  by  Hebrews, 
13  by  Poles,  9  by  Magyars,  8  by  Croatians,  6  by 
Bulgarians,  5  by  Greeks,  4  by  Slovaks,  2  by  Hungarian 
Germans,  2  by  Lithuanians,  1  by  Bohemians,  I  by 
Portuguese,  and  3  by  corporations  and  partnerships 
in  which  various  races  were  represented.  Only  one 
did  a  real  banking  business;  29  were  operated  as 
steamship  and  foreign  exchange  agencies;  72  as  banks 
in  connection  with  some  other  business;  and  8  were 
saloons  and  boarding-houses,  whose  proprietors  were 
sending  money  abroad  without  maintaining  a  steam- 
ship agency.  The  branches  of  business  and  employ- 
ments carried  on  by  the  banks  in  addition  to  their 
usual  banking  functions  are  real  estate,  rental,  insur- 
ance, and  collecting  agencies,  notarial  office*,  labor 
agencies,  postal  substations,  book,  jewelry,  and  foreign 
novelty  stores,  saloons,  groceries,  butchers,  and  bar- 
bers, boarding  bosses,  or  room  renters,  printers,  pool- 
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room  keepers,  furniture  dealers  and  undertakers 
These  combinations  are  typical  of  practically  all  com- 
munities, and  so  may  be  considered  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  immigrant  banking  business  generally. 

The  Origin  of  Immigrant  Banks 
The  connection  between  banking  and  other  branches 
of  business  may  be  easily  explained.  In  the  mind  of 
the  immigrant,  the  steamship  agent  is  the  sole  con- 
necting link  with  the  fatherland.  As  the  representative 
of  well-known  lines,  he  ascribes  to  the  agent  a  standing 
and  responsibility  such  as  he  has  no  cause  to  assign  to 
any  American  institution.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  the  immigrant  should  take  his  savings  to  the 
agent  and  ask  that  the  agent  send  them  home  for  him. 
Having  made  the  start,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
continue  to  leave  with  the  agent  for  safe-keeping  his 
weekly  or  monthly  surplus,  so  that  he  may  accumulate 
a  sufficient  amount  for  another  remittance  or  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  a  steamship  ticket  to  bring,  his 
family  to  this  country  or  for  his  own  return  to  Europe. 
It  is  not  long  before  the  agent  has  a  nucleus  for  a 
banking  business,  and  his  assumption  of  banking  func- 
tions quickly  follows. 

Those  proprietors  who  confine  their  operations  to 
banking  and  steamship  agencies,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  conduct  such  in  connection  with  some  other 
business,  are  usually  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
immigrant  population  of  any  colony  or  locality.  They 
are  always  possest  of  considerable  influence,  and  may 
l»e  political  leaders  in  the  older  and  more  established 
immigrant  communities.  Almost  without  exception, 
they  are  able  to  speak  English  and  have  some  degree 
f  education.     Frequently  they  have  reached  their  no- 
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sition  of  prominence  through  successful  mercantile  en- 
terprise. Not  a  few  got  their  start  as  day  laborers. 
In  most  cases  the  basis  of  their  success  lies  in  a  native 
ability  which  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  product 
of  business  experience  or  financial  training. 

The  contrary  is  true  of  the  great  number  of  those 
bankers  who,  in  a  purely  personal  way,  are  acting  as 
custodians  of  their  countrymen's  funds.  The  respon- 
sibilities imposed  upon  those  who  act  as  bankers  for 
the  immigrants  are  so  light  as  to  make  the  assumption 
of  that  important  office  dependent  upon  no  other 
qualifications  than  the  would-be  banker's  ability  to 
inspire  the  confidence  of  his  compatriot,  which  racial 
ties  render  comparatively  easy.  There  are  numerous 
instances  where  strangers  have  gone  into  cumnmni- 
ties  and  established  themselves  as  steamship  agents 
and  foreign-exchange  dealers.  Their  only  qualifica- 
tion was  that  they  were  Italians  among  Italians,  or 
Magyars  among  Magyars.  Hundreds  of  saloon-keep- 
ers and  grocers  act  as  bankers  without  the  least  fit- 
ness or  equipment.  It  is  true  that  they  become  bankers 
only  as  individuals  through  their  position  as  mer- 
chants. Altho  banking  functions  are  more  or  less 
forced  upon  men  of  this  character,  and  altho  they 
may  be  exercised  in  a  thoroughly  honorable  way,  the 
fact  remains  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  belonging  to  immigrant  laborers  are  handled 
by  ignorant,  incompetent,  or  untrustworthy  men, 

The  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  immigrant  laborer 
(o  turn  to  the  regular  American  institutions  to  satisfy 
his  banking  needs  rather  than  to  the  less  responsible 
men  of  his  own  race  are  threefold:  (l)  Trie  igno- 
rance and  suspicion  of  the  immigrant;  (2)  the  fact 
that  American  institutions  have  nol  developed  the  pe- 
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cttliar  facilities  necessary  for  the  handling  of  immi- 
grant business;  and  (3)  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  immigrant  proprietor  to  perform  for  his  country- 
men necessary  services  that  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible fur  them  to  obtain. 

Possibly  the  great  hindrance  in  securing  immigrant 
patronage  for  American  banks  lies  in  the  alien's  ig- 
norance of  the  English  language.  Inability  to  read 
and  write,  necessitating  the  transacting  of  business 
lb  rough  an  interpreter,  combined  with  a  poor  compre- 
hension of  the  check  system  and  other  banking  devices, 
is  apt  to  cause  him  to  prefer  more  informal  banking 
relations.  A  natural  hesitancy  to  place  confidence  in 
strangers  of  other  races  is  augmented  in  many  cases 
by  a  positive  suspicion  of  American  institutions.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Greeks  in  a  certain  locality 
who  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  equipment  of  the  local  American  bank. 
An  Italian  banker  said  of  his  countrymen  that  their 
suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  very  richness  and,  to 
them,  extravagance  in  the  equipment  of  the  average 
American  bank.  The  Austro- Hungarian  races  show 
a  similar  inclination  to  look  with  distrust  upon  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

A  possible  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
races.  largely  agricultural  in  character  prior  to  coming 
to  America,  are  not  accustomed  to  the  extended  use 
of  banking  facilities,  or,  if  so  accustomed,  confine 
their  relations  to  the  financial  institutions  operated  by 
the  government  in  their  respective  countries.  They 
have  learned  tiiat  banks  of  this  country  are  not  gov- 
ernment institutions,  and  for  that  reason  look  with 
disfavor  upon  them.  Their  limited  experience  abroad 
has  been  largely  confined  to  postal  savings-banks,  and 
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it  may  be  that  the  recent  establishment  of  similar 
agencies  in  the  United  Slates  may  attract  some  immi- 
grant depositors.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  such  relations  can  ever  be  established  with 
the  large  class  of  floating  alien  labor  in  this  country. 
Ignorant  of  American  customs,  unable  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  finding  but  little  encouragement  to 
overcome  his  hesilancy,  the  immigrant  turns  to  the 
hankers  of  bis  own  race  as  the  only  ones  really  able 
to  perform  the  services  be  needs. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Immigrant  banks  are  almost  without  exception  un- 
incorporated. They  are,  as  a  rule,  privately  and  in- 
dividually owned.  The  term  "&  Co.,"  and  others  of 
a  corporate  nature,  frequently  appear  in  the  names  of 
the  establishments,  but  are  meaningless  in  a  majority 
of  cases  as  far  as  indicating  any  distribution  of  owner- 
ship. They  are  used  in  the  belief  that  they  add  a 
certain  dignity  to  the  firm.  In  every  center  of  alien 
population  there  is  a  very  sharp  competition  among 
banks  conducted  by  men  of  the  different  immigrant 
races.  Far  from  being  united  in  a  community  of  in- 
terest, a  spirit  of  acrimonious  rivalry  is  prevalent. 
Altho  the  connection  with  New  York  in  one  way  is 
very  intimate,  there  is  no  close  alliance  through  owner- 
ship. It  is  believed  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
immigrant  banks  of  New  York  City  have  branches  in 
the  interior. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  branch  banks  are 
not  maintained.  Even  when  established  they  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  parent 
bank.  Mismanagement  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
those  placed  in  charge  appear  to  have  been  the  leading 
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cause  of  failures  in  the  attempts  to  establish  branch 
banks.  The  business  is  essentially  a  local  development. 
Of  the  1 10  establishments  from  which  specific  informa- 
tion was  secured  during  a  recent  investigation  by  the 
national  government,  97  reported  that  brandies  were 
not  maintained. 

Banking  Functions — Deposits 
Immigrant  institutions  have  only  four  distinct 
banking  functions — deposits,  loans,  money  exchange, 
and  foreign  exchange.  Collections,  domestic  ex- 
change, insurance,  and  rentals  are  carried  on  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  banks,  but  the  first  four  mentioned 
are  the  distinctive  banking  functions. 

The  receipt  of  deposits  is  as  a  rule  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  main  functions  of  an  immigrant  bank  and 
directly  contributory  to  the  personal  interests  of  the 
proprietors.  Immigrant  banks  are  rarely  commercial 
or  savings  institutions.  Deposits  are  usually  left  for 
temporary  safe-keeping  rather  than  as  interest -bearing 
savings  accounts.  Such  deposits  are  not  subject  to 
check,  and  there  is,  therefore,  seldom  need  of  clearing 
arrangements.  Many  so-called  bankers  do  not  openly 
solicit  deposits  and  do  not  make  a  practise  of  receiving 
ihem,  while  others  actively  seek  deposits  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  business.  But  whatever  the  capacity 
111  which  the  banker  receives  money,  it  is  essentially 
a  personal  one  in  which  he  disposes  of  it.  Beyond 
an  understanding  that  deposits  are  subject  to  demand 
at  any  time,  there  is  no  consideration  given  nor  limi- 
tation implied  as  to  their  use.  So  far  as  his  depositors 
are  concerned,  the  immigrant  banker  is  at  liberty  to 
use  their  funds  to  suit  himself — a  fact  startlingly  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  lack  of  security  afforded. 
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The  customary  informality  with  which  deposits  are 
tendered  and  received,  the  passive  attitude  of  deposi- 
tors as  regards  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put,  and 
tiie  want  of  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for  their 
safe-keeping,  result  in  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  those  of  the  banker.  Where 
the  latter  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  establishment,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  four-fifths  of  those  ex- 
amined by  the  Immigration  Commission,  and  the 
banker  finds  himself  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
use  of  funds  left  with  him,  he  will  ordinarily  lake 
advantage  of  that  fact  to  invest  them  to  his  own  ends 
without  much  regard  for  the  solvency  of  the  bank. 

The  most  objectional  use  to  which  deposits  are  usu- 
ally put  is  that  of  direct  investment  in  the  proprietor's 
own  business.  Grocers  and  saloon-keepers  have  ad- 
mitted that  deposits  are  used  freely,  to  meet  current 
bills,  or  are  invested  outright  in  their  concerns, 

Many  immigrant  bankers,  especially  in  the  smaller 
towns  where  the  principal  profits  arise  from  the  sale 
of  steamship  tickets,  redeposit  the  funds  intrusted  to 
them  in  national  or  State  banks.  Many  bankers  thus 
derive  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  interest  on  thousands  of 
dollars  which  have  been  deposited  with  them,  but  upon 
which  they  are  making  no  returns.  If  deposits  are 
subject  to  such  an  active  demand  as  to  prevent  their 
redeposit  as  a  savings  account  in  a  federal  or  State 
bank,  they  are  often  deposited  as  part  of  the  immi- 
grant banker's  checking  account  and  thus  made  to  yield 
a  low  rate  of  interest. 

As  a  rule  the  immigrant  bankers  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  small  profit  secured  by  redepositing  funds 
placed  in  their  care.  They  seek  opportunities  yield- 
ing -a  larger  return  and  in  this  way  deposits  come  to  be 
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used  for  loans  or  investments.  The  larger  and  best 
class  of  immigrant  banks  make  loans,  just  as  the  ordi- 
nary American  bank,  in  the  regular  course  of  banking 
operations. 

The  most  usual  evidence  of  deposit  furnished  by  the 
immigrant  banker  is  the  ordinary  pass-book  used  by 
American  banks.  In  some  cases  only  a  personal  re- 
ceipt or  a  deposit  slip  of  the  usual  form  is  given  to  the 
depositor.  Some  of  the  smaller  institutions  make  use 
of  a  secret  word,  and  a  few  of  the  more  irresponsible 
banks  furnish  no  evidence  of  deposit  whatsoever.  The 
value  of  pass  deposit  books  and  deposit  slips  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  is  also  rendered  worthless  by  the  im- 
migrant laborers  who,  on  account  of  their  credulity 
and  ignorance,  leave  the  pass-book  with  the  bankers 
for  safe-keeping  after  having  made  a  deposit. 

Deposits  left  for  safe-keeping  are  seldom  allowed  to 
accumulate  to  an  amount  greater  than  $100.  Indi- 
vidual sums  in  excess  of  that  amount  are  sometimes 
left  for  short  periods,  and  the  average  savings  account 
in  some  banks  reaches  ?2oo  and  $300.  But  $100  ap- 
pears to  be  the  limit  of  an  accumulation  against  a 
remittance  home.  In  the  table  on  page  106  are 
shown  the  aggregate  amounts  of  deposits,  the  number 
of  depositors,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  of 
31  immigrant  bankers  of  different  races,  including 
some  of  all  the  classes  of  banks. 

While  the  aggregate  sum  held  by  these  31  banks  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  yet  it  represents  the  sav- 
ings of  over  3.000  laborers,  the  average  of  deposits 
being  $65.45.  It  is  obvious  in  this  connection  that  the 
average  deposit  is  too  small  to  warrant  bringing  a  suit 
in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  a  banker  to  pay. 
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MONEY    EXCHANGE 

As  a  rule,  immigrant  banks  in  the  interior  com- 
munities do  not  handle  foreign  money  except  as  an 
accommodation  to  their  patrons,  buying  from  them 
such  small  sums  as  are  not  exchanged  upon  their 
arrival  at  New  York,  and  securing  for  them,  usually 
from  New  York  or  local  banks,  such  as  they  may  wish 
on  departure  for  Europe.  Many  of  them  keep  a  small 
stock  of  foreign  currency  for  show-window  purposes. 
Comparatively  little  foreign  money  is  brought  into  the 
interior. 


TRANSMISSION   OF    MONEY    ABROAD 

The  importance  of  immigrant  banks  as  agencies  in 
the  transmission  abroad  of  immigrant  money  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
estimated  amount  of  5275,000,000  sent  abroad  by 
aliens  in  1907  passed  through  the  hands  of  immigrant 
bankers.     The  transi  fected  by  means  of 

the  "money  orders"  of  certain  large  hanking  houses 
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which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  immigrant  bankers 
and  sold  by  them  to  their  customers. 

The  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by  various  cor- 
respondent banking  houses  of  immigrant  banks  in  the 
two  and  one-half  years  ending  June  30,  1909,  is  shown 
by  the  table  below.  This  table  is  a  summary  of  care- 
fully prepared  statements  furnished  by  four  general 
banking  houses,  the  financial  departments  of  an  ex- 
press company  and  of  a  steamship  company,  and  three 
large  Italian  banks,  including  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Bank  of  Naples.  These  are  the  leading  concerns 
through  which  immigrant  banks  transmit  money 
abroad. 

IMMIGRANT    REMITTANCES    ABROAD 
by   eariuui  t*ttt#**4**i  heuiet  4  immigrant  banki,  by  country  is  which 
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a  Including  also 
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The  remittances  of  immigrant  bankers  formed  prob- 
ably 90  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  money  sent 
abroad  each  year  by  the  above  companies.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  approximately  $125,000,000  was  sent 
abroad  through  these  agencies  by  immigrant  banking 
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establishments  in  1907.  The  influence  of  the  recent 
period  of  financial  depression  is  apparent,  transmis- 
sions through  these  nine  houses  falling  from  $141,- 
047.381.92  in  1907  to  $77,666,035.46  in  1908.  In 
1908  one  hundred  immigrant  bankers,  investigated 
sent  abroad  on  account  of  their  patrons  approximately 
$7,182,675.  These  figures  are  strikingly  indicative 
of  the  volume  of  money  which  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  hundreds  of  immigrant  steamship  agents, 
saloon-keepers  and  men  of  other  occupations  who  call 
themselves  bankers. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  transmittals 
of  money  do  not  properly  constitute  foreign  exchange 
as  it  is  commercially  and  economically  understood. 
They  are  not  commercial  pavments  arising  out  of  im- 
ports or  the  expenditures  of  tourists,  but  represent 
savings  withdrawn  from  circulation  here  and  sent 
abroad  for  the  support  of  families,  for  payment  of 
debts  contracted  prior  to  or  in  coming  to  this  country, 
for  investment,  or  for  accumulation  for  future  ex^ 
penditures  there.  Immigrant  bankers  universally  as- 
sert that  these  are  the  purposes  for  which  their  cus- 
tomers transmit  funds,  and  this  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  larger  financial  concerns  through  which  the  im- 
migrant bankers  transmit  money  abroad. 

During  the  industrial  depression  following  the  finan- 
cial breakdown  of  November,  1907.  many  alien  work- 
men withdrew  their  deposits  from  the  banks  and  re- 
turned to  their  native  lands.  Outgoing  steerage  rates 
were  very  low  and  the  immigrant  wage-e;i 
culated  that  the  expense  of  going  home,  of  living  there 
during  the  depression,  and  of  returning  to  the  United 
States  ttritfl  the  revival  of  industrial  activity  would  be 
less  than  if  they  remained  in  this  country.    Those  with- 
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out  savings,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  United 
States  only  a  few  months,  in  many  instances  found 
support  through  the  assistance  of  immigrant  bankers. 
Cases  are  numerous  where  bankers  exhausted  their 
resources  and  brought  about  their  own  financial  down- 
fall by  services  of  this  description,  their  embarrass- 
ment resulting  from  errors  in  judgment  as  to  when 
employment  would  be  available.  Some  banks  in  the 
small  industrial  localities  loaned  as  much  as  $20,000 
in  small  sums  to  unskilled  laborers.  Altho  the  labor 
forces  to  which  this  assistance  was  extended  were  af- 
terward widely  scattered  the  bankers  exprest  them- 
selves as  certain  that  the  obligations  would  be  repaid. 

The  Unsoundness  of  Immigrant  Banks 

The  unsoundness  of  immigrant  banks,  and  the  dan- 
ger connected  with  banking  of  this  character,  are  ob- 
vious. The  United  States  Immigration  Commission  in 
its  findings  set  forth  the  evidences  of  insecurity  as 
follows : 

1.  Immigrant  banks  are  usually  unauthorized  con- 
cerns, privately  owned,  irresponsibly  managed,  and 
seldom  subject  to  any  efficient  supervision  or  exami- 
nation. 

2.  They  deal  with  a  class  ignorant  of  banking 
methods,  distrustful  of  American  institutions,  and 
easily  influenced  by  the  immigrant  banker. 

3.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  and  of  the  proprietor  are, 
as  a  rule,  indistinguishable.  As  far  as  legal  restrictions 
or  the  demands  of  his  patrons  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
prietor is  at  liberty  to  use  the  funds  of  the  bank  for  his 
own  purposes. 

4.  In  general,  the  proprietor's  investments  are  the 
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only  security  afforded  the  patrons  of  Ins  bank.  The 
funds  of  the  bank  become  the  proprietor's  personal 
investments,  and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  extent  of  these  investments.  They  prevail- 
ingly take  the  form  of  real  estate,  or  loans  on  first  and 
second  mortgages,  notes,  and  speculative  enterprises. 
If  the  proprietor  has  no  investments  the  patrons  of  the 
bank  have  no  security.  Neither  capital  nor  reserve  is 
required,  and,  as  a  rule,  neither  is  found. 

5.  Men  who  operate  these  banks,  particularly  saloon- 
keepers, labor  agents,  grocers,  and  boarding  bosses, 
are  often  ignorant  and  without  any  conception  of  the 
responsibility  imposed.  Even  recently  arrived  immi- 
grants find  it  easier  to  embark  in  the  banking  business 
than  to  enter  other  occupations  which,  tho  less  re- 
sponsible, are  nevertheless  subject  to  regulation. 
Methods  employed  by  bankers  of  this  class  are  often 
very  loose  and  unbusinesslike,  and  many  of  the  immi- 
grant bankers,  notably  steamship  agents,  advertise  in 
a  manner  that  is  at  least  misleading,  if  not  actually 
fraudulent  and  illegal. 

6.  Immigrant  banks  are  radically  different  from 
other  financial  institutions.  Their  chief  functions  are 
the  safekeeping  of  deposits  and  the  transmitting  of 
money  abroad,  and  from  the  nature  of  these  functions 
methods  have  arisen  which  are  open  to  serious 
objection, 

(a)  Evidence  of  the  deposit  of  money  for  safe- 
keeping is  often  inadequate,  useless,  or  entirely  lack- 
ing. No  reserve  or  other  security  for  the  depositor  i> 
required.  There  is  absolutely  no  preventive  or  check 
against  absconding. 

(b)  The  purchaser  of  a  money  order  receives  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  cash  deposit.     Mis  reccinl 
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does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  remitting  house  whose 
money  order  has  been  sold,  nor  is  this  house  advised 
of  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  The  remitting  house 
does  not  assume  any  responsibility  for  its  correspon- 
dents and  is  fully  protected  in  case  of  loss  or  fraud 
through  them.  But  for  the  purchaser  there  is  no  such 
security.  It  is  very  difficult  for  him  or  any  one  to  fix 
the  responsibility  in  case  of  loss  or  fraud.  During  the 
period  which  must  elapse  before  the  purchaser  can 
hear  from  the  payee,  often  as  long  as  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  a  dishonest  banker  has  ample  time  to 
accumulate,  and  abscond  with,  a  large  sum  of  money. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  REGULATION 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio 
have  attempted  special  legislalion  regulating  immigrant 
banks,  the  first  three  effectually.  In  all  four  States 
the  entrance  into  or  carrying  on  of  the  business  de- 
scribed is  made  contingent  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond. 
In  each  State  the  bond  is  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
holding,  transmission,  or  repayment  of  the  money  re- 
ceived. In  Ohio  it  is  also  conditioned  upon  the  selling 
of  genuine  and  valid  steamship  or  railroad  tickets. 
A  most  admirable  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is 
the  authority  given  the  bank  commissioner  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  bond  according  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  each  individual  concern.  The  great- 
est difficulty  surrounding  the  enactment  of  legislation 
looking  to  the  control'of  immigrant  banks  is  in  fra- 
ming a  law  which  will  reach  these  concerns  without 
injuriously  affecting  American  private  banking  in- 
terests and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  stand  the 
Constitutional  test  of  non-discrimination. 

The  matter  of  private  hanking  in  general  does  not 
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enter  into  the  question.  The  legislation  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  regulation  of  immigrant  banks  is 
hardly  applicable  to  American  private  banks,  many  of 
which  have  existed  for  years,  and  have  usually  been 
operated  by  men  of  integrity.  To  bring  American 
private  banks  of  this  character  under  the  same  juris- 
diction with  immigrant  banks  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  alien. 

The  law  recently  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York  is  the  must  effective  and  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  States.  This  law  prohibits  the  receipt 
for  deposit  of  sums  less  than  $500,  or  the  receipt  of 
money  for  transmission  in  amounts  less  than  $500, 
except  by  banks  or  trust  companies  incorporated  under 
the  existing  banking  law;  provided,  however,  that 
incorporation  should  not  be  necessary  where  a  bond 
in  the  penal  sum  of  $100,000  had  been  filed,  or  se- 
curities for  a  like  amount,  in  lien  thereof,  been  de- 
posited, with  the  banking  department.  It  provided 
further  (a)  that  the  banker  should  have  assets  amount- 
ing to  at  least  $25,000  in  excess  of  liabilities;  [6] 
the  issuance  of  a  license  dependent  upon  capital,  char- 
acter, and  reputations;  (c)  the  deposit  by  the  banker 
with  the  State  banking  department  of  cash  or  securi- 
ties to  the  amount  of  $25,000.  or  of  a  bond  in  the 
penal  sum  of  $25,000;  (d)  the  filing  of  quarterly  and 
special  reports;  (c)  periodical  examination  by  the 
banking  department  of  bankers  who  file  a  bond  in 
lieu  of  making  a  deposit  of  cash  or  securities;  (/) 
regulation  by  the  banking  department  of  the  charac- 
ter of  investments;  (g)  provision  that  all  money  re- 
ceived for  transmission  should  be  forwarded  within 
five  days  from  il*  receipt;  (k)  the  shifting  of  die 
burden  of  proof  of  transmission  upon  the  banker;  (i) 
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regulation  of  the  use  of  the  word  "bank"  and  equiva- 
lent term.* 


Coffee-houses 

Another  interesting  institution  often  met  with  in 
immigrant  communities  is  the  immigrant  coffee-house, 
which  is  modeled  after  similar  institutions  in  Europe. 
It  is  intended  to  meet  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
Greeks,  Macedonian,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  races 
who  do  not  patronize  the  American  saloon  or  drink 
intoxicants  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans,  Croa- 
tians,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Magyars,  and  the  members  of 
other  races.  The  coffee-houses  are  usually  large,  well- 
lighted  rooms,  furnished  with  small  tables  and  plain 
chairs.  Tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  including  even  the 
Turkish  pipe,  is  to  be  had,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee,  cider, 
soft  drinks,  and  ice  cream. 


Immigrant  Newspapers,  Churches  and  Schools 

In  many  communities  immigrant  newspapers,  usu- 
ally issued  weekly,  are  published  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  appeal  for  support  to  a  certain  race  or  races. 
These  papers  are  often  owned  and  controlled  by  im- 
migrant mercantile  or  banking  houses. 

The  immigrant  saloon  also  has  certain  features  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  ordinary  American  insti- 
tution. Often  an  immigrant  bank,  steamship  agency, 
labor  agency,  or  boarding  or  rooming  house  is  operated 
in  connection  with  it. 

A  large  number  of  fraternal  and  beneficial  organi- 
zations also  flourish  in  immigrant  communities.   More- 
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over,  in  each  foreign  colony,  of  any  importance, 
churches  have  been  erected  by  the  different  races. 
They  are  usually  Roman  or  Greek  Catholic,  and  are 
often  costly  and  imposing  edifices.  Usually  parochial 
schools  are  conducted  in  connection  with  these 
churches,  and  offer  religious  and  secular  instruction. 
A  foreign  language  is,  as  a  rule,  used  in  the  schools, 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  instruction  in 
English  is  given. 


LIVING   CONDITIONS   AND    CONGESTION 
In  Great  Cities 

CONGESTION  OK  POPULATION  A  SERIOUS  EVIL 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  workers  for  social  betterment  in  our  great 
cities,  that  the  congestion  of  the  population,  in  the 
poorer  quarters,  is  among  the  greatest  of  evils,  and 
that  this  overcrowding  is  to  a  great  extent  brought 
about  by  the  incoming  of  new  immigrants  in  large 
numbers.  These  people,  unused  to  American  condi- 
tions, and  a  large  proportion  of  them  wage-earners 
of  the  low-paid  classes,  could  not  look  so  well  after 
their  interests  as  those  born  here,  or  as  the  immi- 
grants who  have  resided  for  years  in  this  country. 
The  facts,  however,  regarding  general  conditions  have 
DOt  heretofore  been  well  known.  Previous  investi- 
gations have  been  mostly  the  work  of  individuals  sent 
out  by  the  "social  settlements"  or  by  charitable  socie- 
ties with  the  purpose  of  making  local  studies.  The 
work  has  not  been  done  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  one  to  judge  of  average  conditions.  More- 
over, under  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  natural  that 
the  investigators  should  see  primarily  the  worst  cases; 
furthermore,  that  they  should  note  especially  the  great 
number  of  people  living  in  a  block,  and  should  judge 
of  the  conditions  very  largely  from  the  number  of 
people,  rather  than  from  the  circumstances  under 
"which  they  live.  Moreover,  no  accurate  comparison 
between  the  different  cities  was  possible. 
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METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION 


Recognizing  these  facts,  and  also  the  importance  of 
the  question,  the  Immigration  Commission  decided  to 
make  as  careful  an  investigation  as  was  practicable* 
Seven  large  cities  representing  different  secti 
country,  different  industrial  interests  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent   the  different   immigrant   races,   were  se- 
lected— New    York,    Philadelphia,    Chicago,    Boston, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee.     By  careful  inquiries 
the  sections  of  the  city  were  chosen  where  the  livi 
conditions  were  the  worst,  and  blocks  were  taken,  . 
far  as  possible,  that  were  inhabited  largely  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  single  race,  in  order  that  if  tl 
any  racial  tendencies  to  live  in  poor  conditions,  these 
might  easily  be  discovered. 

In  order  that  not  exceptional  but  average  conditions 
might  be  noted,  it  was  decided  to  question  carefully 
every  family  within  the  area  chosen.  In  most  cases 
one  side  of  the  street  between  two  cross  streets  was 
selected.  As  many  as  one  hundred  families  at  least,  of 
each  race  or  nationality,  were  taken  in  order  that  the 
conditions  shown  might  be  average,  not  exceptional. 
In  a  number  of  instances  two  hundred  families  and 
more  of  a  special  race  in  one  city  were  taken.  In  ; 
few  cases,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  find  within 
one  block  or  within  two  or  three  blocks  situated 
nearly  together  so  many  families  of  one  race,  those 
families  were  found  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
and  thus  the  ratio  number  was  made  complete,  even 
tho  the  families  were  somewhat  scattered.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  figures  given  represent  living 
conditions  in  certain  sections  of  a  city  where  every 
family  was  investigated. 

■  t    liiimignlion    Comintision.    Volt.   26   and  27. 
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Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  households  were 
visited  and  the  statistics  of  51,006  individuals  were 

taken.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  investigation 
concerns  only  the  overcrowded,  poor  quarters  of  the 
city.  In  those  sections,  however,  the  record  is  not  that 
of  the  extreme  cases,  but  of  every  case,  and  while  very 
Riaay  must  unfortunate  conditions  were  found,  the 
fact  is  clearly  established  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
immigrants  in  these  great  cities  lead  a  hardworking. 
honest  life,  that  their  homes  are  reasonably  clean,  and 
that  the  undesirable  conditions  found  in  these  con- 
jested  quarters  are  in  many  instances  not  the  fault  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  exist  largely  in  spite  of  them,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  city  authorities  do  not  provide 
sufficient  facilities  for  an  adequate  water  supply,  for 
proper  cleaning  of  the  streets,  and  for  satisfactory 
drainage  and  sewerage  conditions. 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  A 
FACTOR 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  length  of  time 
that  the  people  have  been  in  the  United  States  is  a 
very  important  factor  affecting  congestion.  After  the 
inhabitants  have  remained  here  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  usually  the  wages  are  high  enough  so 
that  they  can  acquire  some  property,  and  thus  afford 
to  move  out  from  very  congested  localities  into  sec- 
tions where  living  conditions  are  much  better. 

Overcrowding  is  largely  from  economic  necessity.| 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  any  race,  or  of  more  than  a  few  individuals. 

In  the  districts  visited  in  these  great  cities,  the  races 

numerically  best   represented  are  the   South   Italians, 

Polish,   Slovaks,   Syrians  and  Lithuanians; 


u8 

while  e 
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•  the  i 


i  that  have  been  in  this  country 


;  among  t 
for  a  longer  period, 
are  the  ones  most  frequently  found.  In  all  of  the 
cities  studied,  the  Russian  Hebrews  and  South  Italians 
are  the  principal  races  in  the  congested  districts.  In 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  the  Poles,  Bohemians  and 
other  Slavic  races  are,  relatively  sneaking,  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  Atlantic  coast  cities. 

Out  of  every  *ioo  foreign-born  male  heads  of  house- 
holds investigated,  48  have  come  to  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years,  and  21  within  five  years. 
The  Magyars  have  the  largest  per  cent,  of  arrivals 
within  the  past  ten  years,  84  out  of  100.  The  foreign- 
born  negroes  have  the  next  largest  proportion.  It  is 
a  matter  of  surprize  to  many  people  that  the  negroes 
are  coming  into  the  country  as  immigrants,  but  at  the 
present  time  large  numbers  are  arriving,  especially  from 
Porto  Rico  and  other  West  India  Islands. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  immigration,  at  any 
rate  in  the  districts  studied,  seems  to  be  largely  migra- 
tion from  the  country  to  the  city,  of  people  that  here- 
tofore have  been  unfamiliar  with  city  conditions.  Out 
of  each  100  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
of  coming  to  the  United  States,  39  had  been  engaged 
in  farming  in  the  country  from  which  they  came. 
The  Irish  show  the  highest  proportion  of  those  who 
were  farmers  abroad — 69  per  cent.  The  Lithuanians 
are  next  with  67  per  cent.  The  South  Italians  have 
44  per  cent.,  while  very  few  Hebrews,  either  Rus- 
sians or  others,  were  farmers  in  Europe.  Only  3.6 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  Hebrews  and  5.5  per  cent,  of 
other  Hebrews  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
abroad. 
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OVERCROWDING  IN  ROOMS 
The  number  of  persons  living  in  Hie  houses  is,  on 
the  average,  smaller  than  is  ordinarily  believed.  In 
the  households  investigated,  the  average  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  for  ioo  rooms  was  only  134,  and  for 
loo  sleeping  rooms  232.  The  cities  may  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  crowding  in  the 
following  order:  Boston,  144  persons  for  100  rooms; 
Philadelphia,  141;  Cleveland,  140;  New  York,  139; 
Buffalo,  133;  Chicago,  126;  Milwaukee,  1 14.  It 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  question  of  over- 
crowding is  rather  a  matter  of  rooms,  or  sleeping 
rooms,  than  a  crowding  of  people  upon  the  ground 
area.  Living  conditions  are  often  much  better  in  large 
tenement  houses,  where  they  are  reasonably  well  regu- 
lated by  law,  than  in  smaller  private  houses  that  have 
been  converted  for  the  use  of  several  families. 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  congestion  is  con- 
siderably greater  in  foreign  than  in  native  households, 
whether  whites  or  negroes  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Among  the  immigrant  races  represented  by  IOO  or 
more  households,  the  degree  of  congestion  was  found 
greatest  among  the  Slovenians,  where  the  average 
number  of  persons  for  100  rooms  reached  172.  The 
South  Italians  average  166,  the  Poles  155,  the  Russian 
Hebrews  147.  The  lowest  average  is  among  the 
Swedes,  where  the  average  number  of  persons  for  100 
rooms  was  only  93,  and  the  Germans,  with  an  average 
of  99. 

OVERCROWDING   IN    SLEEPING-ROOMS 

Perhaps  a  better  test  of  the  condition  of  congestion 

is  found  by  the  average  number  of  persons  per  sleep- 

ig-room.     By  this  test,  the  Slovenians  again  occupy 
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ihe  bad  preeminence,  with  2.99  persons  per  sleeping- 
Iroom.  The  Poles  with  2.72  persons,  South  Italians 
with  2.54,  and  Magyars  with  2.43,  rank  high  in  this 
regard.  The  Russian  Hebrews  liave  2.38.  In  this 
respect,  also,  the  Swedes  have  the  best  record  with 
only  1.92  per  sleeping- room,  and  the  Germans  have 
2.03.  The  native-born  people  are  on  the  whole  dis- 
tinctly better — 1.93  for  whites  and  1.78  for  negroes. 

In  the  immigrant  households  32.8  per  cent,  have  at 
least  three  persons  per  sleeping-room,  while  among  the 
households  of  the  native  whites  only  18.8  per  cent, 
have  that  many  per  sleeping-room.  Only  0.8  per  cent. 
of  these  native-born  whites  have  as  many  as  five  per- 
sons per  sleeping- room,  while  among  the  Slovenians 
13.8  per  cent,  have  five  or  more  per  room  and  5.2 
per  cent,  have  six  or  more  per  sleeping- room.  No 
other  race  has  half  as  large  a  percentage  with  >ix  or 
more  per  sleeping-room  as  the  Slovenians,  the  Bo- 
hemians-Moravians ranking  next  with  2.4  per  cent., 
the  Greeks  with  2  per  cent.  The  Russian  Hebrews 
have  only  1.2  per  cent.,  and  the  South  Italians  2  j>er 
cent.,  while  among  the  Swedes  the  number  found  with 
six  per  sleeping-room  was  too  small  for  computation 
of  percentages. 

Of  all  the  Greek  households  investigated,  42.9  per 
cent,  occupied  all  of  their  rooms  as  sleeping-rooms; 
42.1  per  cent,  of  the  Syrians,  and  22.J  per  cent,  of  the 
South  Italians  occupied  all  of  their  rooms;  whereas  of 
the  Swedes  only  0.7  per  cent,  occupied  all  of  their 
rooms  as  sleeping-rooms,  and  of  the  negl 
were  immigrants  only  0.8  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  native-born  n< 
native  fathers  occupied  all  their  rooms  as  sleeping- 
rooms,  as  did  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  native  whites. 
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BOARDERS  AND  LODGERS 

Overcrowding  is  perhaps  most  frequently  shown  by 
the  keeping  of  boarders  or  lodgers.  In  the  cities  in- 
vestigated, 26  per  cent,  of  all  the  households  visited 
kept  boarders  or  lodgers.  In  New  York,  the  largest 
city,  the  proportion  was  25  per  cent.  In  Milwaukee 
it  was  16.6  per  cent.  In  Chicago  the  largest  number 
was  found — 30  per  cent.  Boston  ranks  next  with  29.3 
per  cent.  Among  the  natives  studied,  10.2  per  cent. 
of  tlie  families  keep  boarders;  among  the  foreign- 
born,  27.2  per  cent.  Of  all  the  Lithuanian  immigrant 
families  70.3  per  cent,  keep  boarders  or  lodgers,  as  do 
47-3  Per  cent-  °f  tne  Hungarians,  42.9  per  cent,  of  the 
North  Italians,  37.2  per  cent,  of  the  Swedes,  41  per 
cent,  of  the  Slovaks,  and  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  Poles. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  Germans, 
5.3  per  cent,  of  the  Syrians.  16.7  per  cent,  of  the  Irish 
and  13. 1  per  cent,  of  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians. 
keep  boarders  and  lodgers.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  the  new  immigrants  that  take  these 
boarders,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  differ- 
ence  among  the  races  in  this  regard. 


The  matter  of  overcrowding  is  likewise  in  part  a 
question  of  rent.  Naturally  this  large  factor  in  the 
living  expenses  is  considerably  higher  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  cities  than  in  those  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
rents  are  highest  in  New  York,  where  the  average 
rent  per  room  is  $3.89  per  month ;  lowest  in  Cleveland, 
where  the  average  per  room  is  $2.03  per  month.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  100  rooms  is  about  the 
■BOM  in  the  two  cities,   139  in  New  York,   140  in 
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Cleveland.  The  household  of  immigrants,  as  compared 
with  the  native-born  wage-earners,  pays,  generally 
speaking,  the  same  if  not  higher  rent  per  room,  but 
lower  rent  per  person,  as  among  the  immigrants 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons  per  room.  This  depends  also,  often,  upon  the 
fact  that  the  immigrants  take  a  greater  number  of 
boarders  and  lodgers,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

The  average  rent  per  room  paid  by  the  different 
races  is  a  matter  of  interest — the  native-born  white 
paying  $2.51  on  the  average,  the  foreign-born  $2.90. 
The  native-born  negroes  pay  $3.00,  the  foreign-born 
negroes  $3.38.  The  highest  average  rent  per  room 
per  month  is  paid  by  the  Greeks.  $4.59.  The  Rus- 
sian Hebrews  pay  $3.51.  other  Hebrews  $3.52.  The 
Poles  pay  the  lowest  average  rent  per  room,  $1.60; 
the  Slovenians  $2.20;  the  South  Italians  $3.28. 

Quite  different  is  the  average  rent  per  person  both 
as  regards  location  and  nationality.  In  New  York 
City  the  average  rent  per  person  per  month  is  $2.59, 
in  Cleveland  only  $1.37,  in  Boston  $2.12.  in  Chicago 
$1.74.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprize  to  many  that  the 
native-born  negro  pays  $3.11  per  person,  while  the 
native-born  white  pays  only  $2.60.  Among  the 
foreign-born,  also,  the  negro  pays  the  highest  rent  per 
person,  $3.25.  Next  ranks  the  Greek  with  $2.75,  the 
Swede  with  $2.60.  the  Hebrews  other  than  Russian, 
$2.55.  The  lowest  rent  per  person  is  paid  by  the  im- 
migrant Slovenian,  $1.29;  next  ranks  the  immigrant 
Pole,  $1.34;  the  Pole  of  foreign  father,  but  native- 
born,  $1.35;  the  Slovak,  $[.37.  The  South  Italians 
pay  $1.91,  the  Russian  Hebrews  $2.33.  In  all  these 
cases  the  effort  is  clearly  and  successfully  made  to 
reduce  rent  per  person  by  increasing  the  number  of 


persons  per  room,  in  many  cases  by  taking  in  board 
ers  and  lodgers. 


IOME    OWNERSHIP 


It  will  be  a  surprize  to  note  that  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  a!l  the  families  studied  own  their  homes. 
The  proportion  of  the  home  owners  among  the  native- 
born  whites  is  considerably  less  than  half  as  great  as 
among  immigrants,  in  many  cases.  On  the  average  of 
(hose  studied,  5.7  per  cent,  of  the  native-born  own 
their  homes,  as  likewise  do  10.4  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
eign-bom. 

Among  the  different  races  of  immigrants,  25.8  per 
cent,  of  the  Germans — the  race  with  the  best  snowing 
their  homes.  The  Swedes  rank  high  with  19.4 
per  cent.,  the  Irish  with  12.5  per  cent.,  the  Poles  with 
17  per  cent.,  and  the  Slovenians  with  n.  1  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  enough  of  the  immigrant 
negroes,  or  of  the  Greeks,  to  record,  have  purchased 
homes;  while  but  6.4  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  He- 
brews, only  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  Syrians,  and  4.6  of  the 
Magyars  have  been  thus  provident. 

This  difference  among  the  races  is  due  in  part  to 
occupation,  which  leads  the  immigrant  into  different! 
cities.  In  New  York,  which  is  a  large  tenement-house 
district,  comparatively  few  can  own  their  homes,  only 
0.5  per  cent;  whereas  in  Milwaukee,  where  smaller 
houses  are  found,  tg.8  per  cent,  own  their  homes,  and 
in  Buffalo  17.5  per  cent.  Even  in  Chicago  16.3  per 
cent,  own  homes;  in  Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
4.4  per  cent.,  and  in  Philadelphia,  with  its  many  rows 
of  small  houses,  only  7.4  per  cent. — a  surprizingly 
small  proportion  indeed. 
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OCCUPATIONS 

Nearly  half,  or  49.:  per  cent.,  of  the  foreign-born 
males  investigated  in  these  large  cities  were  engaged 
in  manufacturing ;  about  1 5.3  per  cent,  in  trade ;  8.6  per 
cent,  in  transportation,  and  13.2  per  cent,  in  general 
labor.  Of  course,  as  the  investigation  was  made  in 
the  cities,  mining  and  agriculture  were  scarcely  rep- 
resented. The  tendency  of  the  Syrians,  Greeks  and 
Hebrews  is  clearly  to  engage  in  trade.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  foreign-bom  appear  in  ordinary 
unskilled  labor  and  in  manufacturing  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  native-born.  Among  llie  foreign-born 
Hebrews  34.4  per  cent.,  and  of  the  second  generation 
42  per  cent.,  are  in  trade,  as  are  55.4  per  cent,  of  the 
Syrians,  and  32.6  per  cent,  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the 
Irish,  only  6.5  per  cent.;  of  the  Poles,  6.4  per  cent.; 
of  the  Magyars,  i.r  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  trade. 

Of  the  immigrant  negroes  56.6  per  cent,  are  engaged 
in  domestic  and  personal  service.  Next  in  rank  come 
the  Greeks  with  31.4  per  cent. ;  and  next  to  them  rank 
the  Lithuanians  with,  however,  only  10  per  cent.  Low- 
est in  this  scale  are  the  Russian  Hebrews  with  2.5 
per  cent.,  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  with  3.2  per 
cent.,  the  Magyars  with  3  per  cent.,  the  Slovenians  with 
2.2  per  cent.,  the  Slovaks  with  2.J  per  cent.,  and  the 
Poles  with  only  3.8  per  cent.  The  native-born  whites 
in  this  occupation  are  8  per  cent,  of  iheir  total  number, 
the  native-born  negroes  34.8  per  cent. 

CARE   OF    HOME:   SANITATION 
The  living  conditions  are  shown  likewise  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  care  and  equipment  of  the 
home.    An  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  care  of 
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the  apartment  into  four  different  grades:  good,  fair, 
bad,  and  very  bad.  The  agents  look  great  pains  to 
see  that  the  same  standard  was  maintained  in  all  of 
the  different  cities.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note 
that  of  the  entire  number  studied,  foreign  and  nati\e. 
45.2  per  cent,  of  the  apartments  were  considered  kept 
in  good  condition,  39  per  cent,  were  fair,  12.9  per  cent. 
bad,  and  only  2.9  per  cent,  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
native-born  rank  rather  better  than  the  foreign-born 
in  this  regard,  56.6  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  only 
44.2  per  cent,  of  the  latter  having  their  apartments 
rated  as  good.  The  American  ranking  is  higher  still 
if  the  distinction  is  made  between  the  whites  and  the 
negroes  in  the  native-born,  58.3  of  the  whites,  and  34.5 
of  the  negroes  having  their  apartments  ranked  as  good. 
Among  the  foreign-born  there  seems  to  be  all  through 
a  very  marked  distinction;  in  this  regard  the  Swedes 
rank  highest,  75.7  per  cent,  of  their  apartments  being 
rated  as  good.  The  Germans  are  next  with  71.5  per 
cent.;  then  Bohemians  and  Moravians  with  65.8  per 
cent.  Among  the  lowest  were  the  Greeks,  with  only 
t2.2  per  cent.;  the  Syrians,  26.1  per  cent.;  the  South 
Italians.  30.9  per  cent. ;  Slovenians,  30.2  per  cent.  The 
North  Italians  again  ranked  above  the  average,  with 
49-3  per  cent.,  and  the  Russian  Hebrews  barely  above, 
with  45.5  per  cent. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  care  of  the  homes,  of  course,  depends  largely 
upon  the  water  supply,  and  this  is  a  matter  generally 
determined  by  the  city  authorities  and  not  by  the 
residents.  The  question  of  sewerage  is  also  important. 
The  districts  investigated  in  Philadelphia  and  Cleve- 
land make  the  least  satisfactory  showing  in  regard  to 
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sanitary  equipment — facilities  for  water  supply  and  for 
toilet  accommodations.  New  York  ranks  high,  as  do 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decided  difference,  neverthe- 
less, among  the  various  races — the  South  Italians 
and  the  Syrians  among  the  recent  immigrants,  the 
nig  the  older  immigrants,  not  being  so  well 
provided  with  sanitary  equipment  as  are  the  other 
races.  This  depends,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, upon  the  income,  but  apparently  also  upon  the 
insistence  of  die  persons  themselves  upon  having 
proper  water  supply  and  toilet  accommodations. 


The  question  of  earnings  is  one  of  the  verv  greatest 
interest.  Over  10,000  males  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  over  were  studied  in  this  respect  The  average 
yearly  earnings  of  these  were  found  to  be  $413,  or, 
putting  the  matter  differently,  nearly  one-half  of  them 
received  less  than  $400.  The  average  earnings  of  the 
native-born  white  were  $595.  of  the  negro  $441.  The 
average,  on  the  whole,  of  the  native-born  was  $533,  of 
the  foreign-born  only  $385,  while  of  the  native-born 
of  foreign  fathers,  the  earnings  were  $526.  Among 
the  foreign-born  the  earnings  were  highest  among  the 
older  immigrants — the  Swedes  earning  $692,  I  he 
Germans  $613,  the  Bohemians  and  .Moravians  S52S- 
the  Irish  $535-  Not  enough  were  taken  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  of  the  Canadian  or  French  to  make  any  fair 
average.  Among  the  lowest  were  the  Syrians  with 
$321.  Servians  with  $32?.  Poles  with  $365.  South 
Italians  with  $360.  North  Italians  with  $425,  Russian 
Hebrews  with  $461,  and  other  Hebrews  with  $465. 

The  women,  as  a  rule,  earn  little  more  than  one-half 
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as  much  as  the  men.  Two-thirds  of  them  earn  less 
than  $300  per  year.  Of  the  races  represented  by  100 
or  more  women,  the  South  Italians  and  the  Poles  re- 
port the  average  earnings  of  women  at  less  than  $200; 
66.2  per  cent,  of  the  South  Italians  are  reported  as 
earning  less  than  $200.  The  family  income  is,  of 
course,  greatly  increased  when  the  women  and  chil- 
dren add  their  earnings  to  those  of  the  men. 

CAUSES  OF  CONGESTED  DISTRICTS 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  the  incoming  of  the 
immigrants  to  our  cities  is  the  tendency  to  crowd  to- ' 
gether  in  a  certain  section,  and,  even  when  not  living 
in  unsanitary  conditions,  to  remain  isolated  from  the 
Americans,  thus  forming  foreign  colonies  and  checking 
assimilation.  Naturally,  the  great  majority  that  come 
to  these  cities  come  to  join  relatives  or  friends.  The 
original  selection  of  a  residence  is  largely  a  matter 
of  chance,  unless  it  is  determined  by  the  residence  of 
friends.  The  majority  of  newly  arrived  immigrants 
report  that  over  three-fourths  of  their  people  have 
spent  the  entire  period  of  their  residence  since  they 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  neighborhood  where 
they  now  are.  Of  course,  the  economic  difficulty  of 
changing  their  location  hinders  moving ;  but  there  is  the 
further  influence  of  a  common  language,  the  common 
race,  and  usually  a  common  religion,  which  keeps  them 
together.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  from  work  pre- 
vents them  from  moving  far  from  the  place  in  which 
they  have  first  settled. 

Naturally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  earn- 
ings, their  improved  education,  social  ambition,  in- 
terest in  American  institutions,  all  tend  to  hasten  their 
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Scattering  and   absorption   into   the  general  body 
residents.    Whenever  their  earnings  have  become  such 
that  the  expense  of  moving  is  not  important,  or  when 
they  fee!  that  they  have  finally  established  themselves 
as  citizens,  they  naturally  look  for  a  place  of  residence 
outside  the  crowded  districts.    Ability  to  speak  and 
read  English,  and  familiarity  with  the  conditions  of 
the  country,  help  their  choice  in  selecting  a  new  home. 
Very  frequently,  as  was  noted  in  this  investigation,  the 
influence  of  the  children  who  have  been  to  American 
schools  and  have  grown  up  as  Americans,  and  who  ii 
consequence  do  not  like  to  be  identified  with  a  forei 
section  of  the  city,  is  a  predominant  factor  in  deti 
mining  the  selection  of  a  new  home. 

The  measures  that  may  be  adopted  to  enable  these 
city  dwellers  to  acquire  homes  in  the  country,  if  th« 
wish  to  do  so,  will  be  taken  up  in  another  chapter. 


Industrial  Cities  and   Towns 


they 
:  of 


Unsatisfactory  household  arrangements  and  cro1 
ed  living  conditions  are  even  more  characteristic 
the  strictly  industrial  towns  and  cities  than  of  the 
principal  urban  centers  of  population  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  Jarge  cities.  This  condition 
of  affairs  arises  in  large  measure  from  the  less  degree 
of  permanency  of  residence  among  the  purely  indus- 
trial workers.  The  constraining  motive  among  the 
immigrant  wage-earners  is  to  earn  all  they  can  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  employment,  live  upon  the 
basis  of  minimum  cheapness,  and  save  as  much  as 
sible. 


spos- 
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"THE  BOARDING-BOSS  SYSTEM" 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Hie  preponder- 
ance among  industrial  workers  of  recent  immigration 
of  single  men  or,  what  practically  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  married  men  who  have  left  their  fami- 
lies abroad.  This  situation,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  low  range  of  earnings  and  the  desire  to  save,  is 
responsible  for  the  small  extent  to  which  an  independ- 
ent form  of  family  life  exists  in  the  immigrant  colo- 
nies .if  American  industrial  cities  and  towns.  The 
heads  of  families  find  it  necessary  to  take  boarders 
and  lodgers  into  the  home  in  order  to  supplement  their 
earnings  in  the  mines,  mills  and  factories,  while  the 
larger  proportion  of  males  without  families  creates  a 
demand  for  a  cheap  group  method  of  living.  The 
plan  usually  followed  in  industrial  localities  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "the  boarding-boss  system."  Under 
the  "boarding-boss"  arrangement  a  married  immigrant 
Or  Ins  wife,  or  a  single  man,  constitutes  the  head  of 
the  household,  which,  in  addition  to  the  family  of  the 
head,  will  usually  be  made  up  of  from  two  to  sixteen 
boarders  or  lodgers.  Each  lodger  pays  the  boarding- 
boss  a  fixed  sum.  ordinarily  from  $2  to  $3  per  month, 
for  lodging,  cooking  and  washing,  the  food  being 
bought  by  the  Iniarding  boss  and  its  cost  shared  equally 
by  the  individual  members  of  the  group.  Another 
common  arrangement  is  for  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold to  purchase  his  own  food  and  have  it  cooked 
separately.  Under  this  general  method  of  living, 
which  prevails  among  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
immigrant  households,  the  entire  outlay  for  necessary 
living  expenses  of  each  adult  member  ranges  from 
$9  to  $15  each  mouth.  The  additional  expenditures 
of  the  recent  immigrant  wage-earners  are  small. 
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OVERCROWDING 

The  congestion  resulting  from  this  method  of  living 
is  very  marked.  A  recent  study  of  15.127  households 
of  immigrant  industrial  workers  disclosed  the  fact  that 
4,978,  or  32.9  per  cent.,  kept  boarders  or  lodgers.  A 
similar  study  of  1,139  American  households  showed 
that  only  114,  or  10  per  cent.,  had  boarders  or  lodgers. 
The  following  table  shows  the  situation  among  the 
principal  races  of  recent  immigration  where  the  tend- 
ency toward  congestion  was  most  marked. 
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The  average  number  of  boarders  anil  lodgers  for 
each  100  of  all  immigrant  households  was  353,  as 
contrasted  with  only  168  for  each  100  native  American 
households.  For  some  of  the  southern  or  eastern 
European  immigrant  households  the  average  was  much 
higher  than  that  shown  for  all  races.  The  Bulgarians* 
had,  as  a  rule,  more  than  twelve  boarders  or  lodgers 
in  each  household,  the  Servians  and  Croatian*  eight. 
the  Rumanians  six.  and  the  Russians  five,  The 
crowding  which  resulted  may  be  readily  realized  when 
it  is  known,  for  example,  that  one-third  of  the  Bul- 

•  The    leltmit  foi   Ihii   ritr   irr   iiol   ihnwn   in   detail,  htcauic   Ihfj' 
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garian  households  were  living  in  two-room  apartments, 
and  two-fifths  in  three  rooms. 

Of  all  the  households  of  foreign-bo ni  wage-earners, 
numbering  1 5,1-27,  one-tenth  were  housed  in  two 
rooms,  one-fifth  in  three  rooms,  and  one-third  in  four 
1  lie  immigrant  households  averaged  587  ar- 
sons for  each  too  apartments,  138  persons  for  each 
100  rooms,  and  253  occupants  for  each  100  sleeping- 
rooms.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  native  American 
households  had  only  362  persons  for  each  100  apart- 
ments, 77  persons  for  each  100  rooms,  and  184  per- 
sons for  each  100  sleeping-rooms.  Many  of  the  house- 
holds of  recent  immigrants  had  from  four  to  eight 
persons  for  each  sleeping-room,  the  maximum  num- 
ber being  conditioned  only  on  the  available  space. 

CONGESTION  IN  SLEEPING-KOOMS 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the 
tendency  exhibited  by  immigrant  households  to  use  all 
of  the  rooms  of  their  apartments  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses. Of  the  total  number  studied  in  detail  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  about  5  per  cent,  used  all 
of  their  rooms  as  sleeping  quarters.  Of  the  Bul- 
:  3  per  cent.,  of  the  Greeks  164  per  cent., 
of  the  Ruthenians  12,1  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Slovenians 
10.3  per  cent,  used  all  of  the  rooms  of  the  apartments 
ni  which  lliey  lived  for  sleeping  purposes.  One-third 
of  the  immigrant  households  had  only  one  room  avail- 
able for  cooking,  eating  and  general  living  purposes. 

RENT    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    STANDARD   OF    LIVING 

Perhaps  the  best  general  indication  of  the  congested 
conditions  and  low  standards  of  living  which  prevail 
in  the  households  of  immigrant   industrial  workers 
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may  be  seen  in  the  average  rent  payments  per  person, 
due  to  the  tendency  of  the  immigrants  bo  crowd  to- 
gether in  order  to  reduce  the  per  capita  rent  outlay. 
The  average  monthly  rent  pay  mum  per 
native  American  wage-earners  was  found  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  to  be  $2.87,  and  <<'■ 
industrial  workers  only  $1.51.  The  Bulgarians  paid 
only  $0.97,  the  Macedonians  $0.78,  the  Rumanians 
$1.02,  the  Servians  $1.03,  the  Croatians  $1.09,  the 
Ruthenians  $1.15.  the  Slovaks  ?ri8  and  the  Poles 
$1.24,  rental  monthly  per  capita. 

TENDENCIES    EXHIBITED    BY    RECENT    IMMIGRANTS 

General  housing  and  unitary  conditions  have  been 
discust  in  another  connection.*  The  recent  immigrant 
is  more  inclined  than  the  native  American  or  other 
immigrants  to  use  the  so-called  "company-house" 
system.  In  bituminous  coal  mining,  iron  ore  and  cop- 
per-mining communities  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
members  of  nces  of  recent  immigration  are  more 
commonly  found  in  company  houses  than  the  native 
American  and  British  and  northern  European  crn- 
ployees.  Wherever  possible,  the  two  latter  classes 
of  employees  settle  in  the  urban  centers  around 
which  the  mining  villages  cluster.  In  the  \  ilia 
selves,  where  all  classes  of  employees  are  found,  there 
is  little  discrimination  as  to  the  housing  fa.  i] 
usual  policy  of  the  mining  companies  being  to  rent  the 
houses  to  the  first  applicants  regardless  of  race,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  housing  conditions  of  the  immi- 
grants in  the  larger  industrial  towns  and 
unattractive  and  uninviting,  and  1  ■  f ten  unsanitary  and 

•  SM  Ch.ptrr  IV  on  Immi||ram  Ccmmuniti...  a.lrt  Ouiiln  VII  „„  Irarni- 
«tini  InMIiutioni  m  AmcHci  AIh  Onptei  XI,  ciittrled  *'Tbe  Imraifr»nt 
1.  1    IVianiic   Factor  in  Iudu>irj>." 
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dangerous  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Very  little 
interest  in  his  surroundings  is  evinced  by  the  recent 
immigrant.  The  duties  of  the  immigrant  housewife 
are  so  arduous  and  so  numerous  that  she  has  but  little 
time  to  keep  the  living  and  sleeping  quarters  in  a 
cleanly  condition.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
boarders  and  lodgers  also  tends  to  make  this  impos- 
sible. Consequently  the  houses  are  dirty,  as  a  rule, 
badly  kept,  and  there  is  little  privacy  or  independent 
family  life,  As  a  rule,  there  are  no  water  or  sanitary 
appliances  in  the  house. 

TYPES   OF   IMMIGRANT    HOUSEHOLDS 

Space  is  not  available  to  enter  into  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  immigrant  households.  As  a  concrete 
illustration,  however,  of  the  living  conditions  which 
mong  recent  immigrant  households,  two  com- 
posite and  representative  cases  may  be  described :  ( I ) 
a  household  in  an  industrial  locality  conducted  by  a 
family  with  one  or  more  children;  and '{2)  a  boarding 
group  composed  entirely  of  males.  The  first  type  of 
household  usually  occupies  a  four-room  apartment. 
The  rear  room  on  the  first  floor  is  used  as  a  kitchen 
and  living  and  dining-room  for  the  family  and  its 
boarders  and  lodgers.  Il  is  equipped  with  an  ordinary 
cheap  cooking  range,  a  plain  table  and  simple  cooking 
and  eating  utensils.  Sometimes  there  is  running  water 
and  a  sink,  but  usually  water  must  be  carried  from  an 
outside  source.  In  this  room  the  household,  which 
may  consist  of  twelve  to  twenty  adults  and  children, 
cook  and  eat.  All  the  laundry  work  for  the  entire 
household  is  done  in  this  room.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
genera!  living  and  loafing  room. 

Tlie  front  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  the  sleeping- 
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rtjrfm  of  the  head  of  the  household  and  his  wife  and 
children.  It  contains  all  their  personal  effects,  which 
arc  very  meager.  Almost  all  of  the  available  floor 
space  is  occupied  bj  beds  or  cots  for  the  family,  and 
clothing  is  hung  on  nails  around  the  walls. 

The  two  rooms  upstairs  are  given  over  to  hoarders 
and  lodgers.  Their  furniture  consists  of  beds  or  cots, 
seating  facilities,  so  far  as  they  exist,  being  afforded 
by  the  beds  or  trunks  of  the  boarders.  Usually  four 
men  sleep  in  each  room,  the  only  limitation  upon  the 
number  in  each  room  being  the  available  space  for 
placing  beds  or  cots.  Working  or  other  clothes  are 
hung  about  the  walls  on  hooks  or  nails.  In  some  in- 
stances the  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  sets  of  lodgers, 
the  men  who  work  during  the  day  using  the  beds  at 
night  while  the  night-workers  occupy  the  same  beds 
during  the  day.  Household  conditions  throughout  are 
usually  very  dirty  and  unattractive. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  general  type  of  immigrant 
industrial  households,  composed  entirely  of  males,  the 
general  arrangement  is  the  same  except  that  all  rooms 
are  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  Groups  of  this  char- 
acter usually  consist  of  four  to  eight  men  occupying 
one  to  two  rooms,  four  men  sleeping  in  a  room.  The 
rooms  are  used  indiscriminately  for  general  living 
purposes.  The  furniture  usually  consists  wholly  of 
beds  and  cms  and  a  small  stove  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing  The  different  members  of  the  group  take  turns 
in  doing  the  cooking  and  the  housework  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  as  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  con- 
ditions in  the  first  class  of  households,  the  conditions 
in  the  group  just  described  are  much  worse. 


THE    STATUS    OF   IMMIGRANTS    IN    INDUSTRIES 

Radical  changes  have  come  about  within  recent 
years  in  the  racial  make-up  of  the  operating  forces 
of  American  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
In  most  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  industries  the 
native  American  and  immigrant  employees  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
especially  in  the  unskilled  occupations,  been  displaced 
by  recent  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  The  employment  of  recent 
immigrant  races  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  de- 
velopment of  new  processes  and  mechanical  inventions 
which,  in  a  large  measure,  have  eliminated  the  elements 
of  skill  formerly  required  of  American  wage-earners. 


Racial  Classification  of  Industrial  Workers 
A  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Government,  inclu- 
ding within  its  scope  about  three-fourths  of  a  million 
industrial  workers,  has  revealed  the  extent  to  which 
the  different  races  are  employed  in  American  mines 
and  factories.* 

•  See  Report  of  the  United  Suit*  lamination  Commissi.™  (18  volumes), 
entitled.  "Immigrants  in  Industries,"  The  investigation  upon  which  this 
report  it  band  was  conducted   during  the   last   half  of    1908,  and  the  firs! 

half  of   the  year   1909.      The   

by    the    industrial    depress  i  01 

November.    190;.     In  the  CU.    _-    . 

income*  had  been  impaired  by  the  depression,  an  allowance 

n..rmi]    earning!    and    incomes   secured.      The    same    method 


this   connection, 
igrant.    for    the 


thus  lessened  tlie  degree  of  r.  :ihv -iu.n  which  would  not  mill*  obtain.  The 
data  received  from  700.000  employees  were  practically  all  1  ■burned  dunnf 
the  first  half  of    :<,<■<,.   an  ■■   ..(    normal   condition!.      For 

5  (nil  account  of  the  history  and  scope  of  the  investigation,  lee  "The 
n,du  it  rial  Investigations  of  Ihc  1-oitcd  5  rites  Immigration  Commission." 
.-.until    01    Political    Economy,    July.    igio. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  619,595  industrial  workers 
included  in  this  study,  346,203,  or  more  than  one-half, 
were  of  foreign  birth.  It  was  found  that  only  one- 
fifth  <'f  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  thirty- 
eight  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  were  native 
white  Americans,  while  three-fifths  were  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  the  remaining  one-fifth,  about  three- fourths 
were  industrial  workers  of  the  second  generation,  or 
of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and  about  one- 
fourth  were  native  negroes.  There  is  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  native  Americans  among  the  women  wage- 
earners  than  among  the  men,  30  per  cent,  of  all  the 
females,  as  contrasted  with  only  14  per  cent,  of  the 
men,  being  native  white  Americans.  Of  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth  ami  of  the 
old  immigration,  the  Germans  form  the  largest  propor- 
tion, followed  by  the  French-Canadians,  English,  Irish, 
Swedes.  Scotch,  French  and  Welsh,  in  the  order  named. 
Of  the  races  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
the  largest  proportion  was  furnished  by  the  Poles,  the 
representation  of  this  race  being  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
lire  operating  force.  The  race  next  most  extensively 
employed  is  the  Slovak,  followed  by  the  South  Italian, 
which  race,  in  turn,  is  closely  followed  by  the  North 
Italian.  The  Magyar,  Lithuanian  and  Croatian  races 
appear  in  the  next  largest  proportions.  Altogether, 
fifty-six  distinct  races  appeared  in  the  operating  forces 
of  the  mines  and  manufacturing  estsbl 
Thirty-seven  of  these  races  were  of  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe  or  of  the  Orient-  Almost  one-half  of 
all  the  wage-earners  were  from  southern  and  eastern 
European  countries. 

As  regards  the  racial  composition  of  the  operating 
forces  of  the  principal  branches  of  manufacturing  and 
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mining,  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  iron  and  steel 
workers,  employees  of  oil  refineries,  slaughtering 
and  meat-packing  establishments,  furniture  factories, 
leather  tanneries  and  finishing  establishments  and 
woollen  and  worsted  goods  and  cotton-mill  operatives, 
together  with  two-fifths  of  the  glass  workers,  one- 
third  of  the  silk-mill  operatives,  glove- factory  employ- 
ees and  cigar  and  tobacco  makers,  seven-tenths  of  men 
and  women  garment  makers,  one-fourth  of  the  hoot 
and  shoe  factory  operatives,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
wage-earners  in  sugar-refineries,  were  of  foreign  birth. 

The  native-born  Americans,  or  native-born  whites 
of  native  father,  are  employed  most  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  collars  and 
cuffs,  glass,  gloves,  and  shoes,  the  proportion  of  the 
race  in  other  industries  ranging  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fifth.  The  native  negroes  have  their  largest  pro- 
portions of  wage-earners  in  cigar  and  tobacco  manu- 
facturing, bituminous  coal  mining,  construction  work, 
and  iron-ore  mining  of  the  Southern  States;  consid- 
erable proportions  are  also  engaged  in  the  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing  industry.  The  wage-earners  of 
the  second  generation,  or  of  native  birth  of  foreign 
father,  have  about  the  same  racial  distribution  accord- 
ing to  industries  as  the  native-born  Americans. 

French-Canadians  are  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  in  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  collars 
and  cuffs.  The  Croatians  are  employed  in  the  largest 
proportions  in  railroad  and  other  construction  work, 
copper  mining  and  smelting,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing, iron-ore  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, bituminous  coal  mining,  leather  manufacturing 
and  oil  refining.    The  Cuban  and  Spanish  races  are  em- 
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ployed  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  tobacco.  The  Danish  appear  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  leather,  furniture,  and  collar  and  cuff  manufac- 
ture. B)  far  the  largest  proportions  of  the  Dutch  are 
employed  in  furniture  factories,  a  considerable  per- 
centage also  being  found  in  silk  dyeing  and  silk  goods 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  English  and  Ger- 
man wage-earners  appear  in  all  the  industries  specified, 
the  largest  proportions  of  the  former  race  being  found 
to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  woollen 
and  worsted  goods,  copper  mining  and  smelting,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  while  the  latter  race 
exhibits  the  largest  proportions  engaged  in  sugar  re- 
fining, silk  dyeing,  leather  manufacturing  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  vehicles. 
The  Finns  are  employed  in  any  considerable  number 
only  in  copper  mining  and  smelting  and  in  iron-ore 
mining  on  the  Minnesota  and  Michigan  ranges.  The 
Greek  race  shows  the  largest  proportions  in  leather  and 
cotton  goods  manufacturing  and  in  railroad  and  other 
construction  work.  Hebrews  have  by  far  the  largest 
proportions  engaged  in  making  clothing,  considerable 
proportions  also  being  found  in  glove  and  shoe  fac- 
tories. 

North  and  South  Italians  are  most  extensively  em- 
ployed in  silk  dyeing,  railroad  and  other  construction 
work,  bituminous  coal  mining  and  clothing  manufac- 
turing. Larger  or  smaller  proportions  of  Lithuanians 
appear  in  practically  all  of  the  industries  specified,  the 
highest  percentage  of  wage-earners  of  this  race  being 
in  sugar  refining,  clothing  and  furniture  manufactur- 
ing, oil  refining  and  bituminous  coal  mining.  Magyars 
are  also  well  distributed,  the  largest  proportions  ap- 
pearing in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  bituminous 
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coal  mining,  agricultural  implements,  silk  dyeing,  and 
sugar  refining.  The  Poles  appear  in  all  the  industries, 
the  largest  proportions  being  employed  in  sugar  re- 
fineries, agricultural  implement  and  vehicle  estab- 
ments,  cotton  mills,  furniture  factories,  bituminous 
coal  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and 
leather  manufacturing.  The  Portuguese  are  not  em- 
ployed in  any  considerable  numbers  outside  the  cotton 
nulls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rumanians,  who  appear 
in  unimportant  proportions  in  a  number  of  industries, 
have  their  largest  proportions  in  railroad  and  other 
construction  work  and  in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing. 
Russians  are  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  and  in  bituminous  coal  mining  than 
in  other  industries.  The  Slovak  race  is  more  largely 
employed  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  oil  refining,  and 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing.  Sixty  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  male  portion  of  the  operating  forces  in 
carpet,  cutlery  and  tools,  rope,  twine  and  hemp,  and 
zinc-smelting  manufacturing  establishments,  as  well  as 
50  to  60  per  cent,  in  car  building  and  repairing, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  and  sewing-ma- 
chine manufacturing,  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Length   of  Residence  of  Immigrant   Employees 

Of  the  employees  in  twenty  of  the  most  important 
industries  enumerated  above,  information  concerning 
length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  was  secured 
for  290,923  foreign-born  persons.  Of  that  number, 
1 16,466,  or  40  per  cent.,  had  been  in  the  United  States 
fii  <"  years.  Of  die  total  number  belonging  to 
races  coming  from  northern  and  western  Europe  and 
Canada,  less  than  one-fifth  had  been  in  the  United 
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States  less  than  five  years,  while  of  the  employees  of 
other  races — almost  entirety  from  southern  and  east- 
ern Europe — slightly  more  than  one-half  had  been  in 
the  United  States  leas  than  five  years.  About  one- 
third  of  the  forcign-lwirn  employees  were  oi  n 
northern  and  western  Europe  and  Canada,  but  of  the 
immigrant  employees  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years,  only  14.3  per  cent,  were  of 
these  geographical  areas. 

Reason  for  the  Employment  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
European* 

The  reason  for  the  employment  of  recent  immigrant 
wage-earners  in  the  United  States  was  primarily 
the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  and  mine  opera- 
tors to  secure  other  labor  at  the  sauie_js;i 
face  of  the  growing  labor  needs  of  the  couniry.  How 
far  there  was  afterward  a  reversal  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  to  what  extent  the  expansion  of  industry  was 
stimulated  by  the  availability  of  the  recent  immigrant 
labor  supply,  can  not  be  definitely  staled.  It  is  a 
matter  of  speculation  and  controversy!  without  any 
data  at  present  upon  which  to  base  an  approximate 
determination.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion 
of  employers  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  class  of 
labor,  they  found  it  necessary  either  to  employ  im- 
migrant labor  or  delay  industrial  advancement.  They 
chose  the  former  course:  and  the  present  industrial 
situation  is  the  result. 

Occupations  of  Immigrants 

It  may  be  said,   in  general,  that   the  recent   immi- 
grant wage-earners  from  me  south  and  easl  of  Europe 

are   found  on  the  lowest  level  of  the  industrial  scale. 
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Many  members  of  llic  different  races  of  recent  arrival 
in  tlie  United  States  liave  advanced  in  tlie  order  of 
occupations,  but  these  are  rather  cases  of  individual 
than  of  racial  progress.  Most  of  the  newcomers  have 
been  without  any  training  or  experience  abroad  in 
manufacturing  or  mining,  and  have  been  employed  in 
the  common  or  unskilled  labor  of  the  different  branches 
trf  industry  in  this  country,  or  they  have  been  given 
work  to  do  in  connection  with  machine  processes 
which  are  largely  automatic  and  which  require  no 
special  training  or  apprenticeship.  The  one  notable 
exception  in  this  respect  is  furnished  by  the  Russian 
and  other  Hebrews,  the  majority  of  whom  have  had 
some  industrial  or  technical  training  before  coming 
to  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence,  they  find 
employment  chietly  in  the  hand  trades,  or  enter  into 
business  in  a  small  way  after  reaching  this  country. 
The  only  branches  of  mining  or  manufacturing  in 
which  Russian  and  other  Hebrews  are  extensively  en- 
gaged are  clothing,  silk  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
gloves. 

Weekly  atui  Daily  Earnings,  According  to  Race,  Age, 
Sex  and  Industry 

The  rates  of  pay  and  earnings,  therefore,  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  European  industrial  workers,  roughly 
corresjwnd  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  remuneration  and 
earnings  of  unskilled  workmen.  In  some  branches  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  they  are  paid  on  a  piece- 
.  and  consequently  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
hibit of  their  industrial  efficiency  or  earning  ability 
may  be  presented  in  the  shape  of  weekly  earnings.* 

\  pindii   <     For   a   r!,.(:iLird  p re, em , t tun  of  tjrningi  » 
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The  follow-  shows,  by  general  nativity, 

the  average  weekly  earnings  of  220.390  male  industrial 
workers,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  during  a  nor- 
mal industrial  week  of  1909: 


Number  Weekly  Eirnlnfi 

Native-Born  of  Native  Father- 
While  41.93a  »u.3T 

Negro  8.604  I0.« 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father..       32,242  13.(11 

Total  Nativc-Born 80.780  13.80 

Total    Foreign-Horn 139,810  11.02 

Grand  Total 220,390  12.64 

It  is  seen  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the 
native-born  white  employees  of  native  father  or,  in 
other  words,  native  white  Americans,  were  $14.37.  a* 
contrasted  with  $13.91  for  those  of  native  birth  hut 
of  foreign  father,  and  $11.92  for  the  total  aumbd  "t 
employees  of  foreign  birth.  The  earnings  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  northern  European  immigrants  of  former  years 
are  also  higher  than  those  of  the  newly  arrived  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europeans. 

A  conception  of  the  earning  possibilities  of  the  im- 
migrant women  may  be  gathered  from  the  table  next 
presented,  which  shows  amount  of  weekly  <_■; gs 

Tottl  Avenge  Am- mi  vl 

Number  Weekly  Earning. 

Native-Born  t.f  Native 

White  *fll9  *7-f1 

Negro 17  6.B0 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father-       15,930  8.11 

Total  Natfw-Born  ...  ■      H*M 

Total    Foreign-Born 32.74S  7.00 

Grand  Total 57,713  7.l»fl 
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°f  57>712  female  wage-earners  who  were  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over. 

The  foregoing  statement  makes  it  clearly  evident 
that  the  weekly  earnings  for  the  women  industrial 
workers  are  much  lower  than  those  for  the  men.  The 
average  amount  earned  each  week  by  the  native  Amer- 
ican white  women  was  $7.91,  as  against  $8.11  for 
native-born  female  wage-earners  of  foreign  father, 
and  $7.90  for  immigrant  women,  the  lower  earnings 
of  the  American  women  being  due  (1)  to  their  re- 
fusal to  do  the  disagreeable  class  of  work  which  im- 
migrant women  would  accept,  and  (2)  to  their  in- 
ability and  disinclination  to  work  such  long  hours  as 
the  foreign-born  females,  in  the  case  of  certain  piece- 
rate  occupations,  as,  for  example,  the  clothing  industry. 
The  earnings  of  the  members  of  the  races  of  old  im- 
migration from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe 
also  range  higher  than  those  of  representatives  of 
races  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  week  that  the  foregoing  figures, 
relative  to  adult  wage-earners,  were  collected,  infor- 
mation was  also  secured  as  to  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  13.682  male  and  14,803  female  industrial 
WOfkers  who  were  fourteen  but  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  showing  made  by  the  different  groups 
was  as  follows: 


Native- Born  of  Native  Father.    . 

rn  of  Foreign  Falhcr   . 

Ferrign-Born    


Grand  Tot 


4  010 
5.6S7 
3,656 

(6.60 
6  3D 
6.20 

13,682 

6.42 
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Amu?  AnooMof 

Weekly  E.tmngs 


Native-Bora  of  Native  Fattier. 

Native- Born  of  Foreig 
Foreign-Born    

Grand   Total-  - 


5.85 
5.46 


In  the  case  of  each  sex.  the  earnings  of  the  three 
general  nativity  groups  are  about  the  same,  but  the 
averages  for  the  females  are  materially  lower  than 
those  for  the  males.  The  male  industrial  workers 
between  ilie  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  aver- 
age only  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  each  day,  while 
the  earnings  for  the  females  are  even  less. 

As  regards  the  earnings  of  the  adult  male  wage- 
earners,  in  the  principal  branches  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing, the  native  wage-earners  have  their  highest 
average  weekly  earnings,  $16.87,  m  glass-bottle  fac- 
tories, and  their  next  highest.  $16.54,  m  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  In  no  other  industries  do  the  earnings 
of  native-born  American  industrial  workers  average 
as  much  as  $15  each  week,  the  lowest  earnings  of 
white  Americans,  $11.02,  being  exhibited  by  those 
employed  in  the  leather-manufacturing  industry.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  native  white  Americans  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  goods  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  also  small,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
employees  in  the  former  being  $1 1.60  and  in  the  latter 
$11.63. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  second  generation, 
or  those  "i"  native  birth  but  of  Eoreign  father,  with 
the  native  American,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 


rucbei  of  indiiury 
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the  former  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  latter  in 
clothing,  furniture,  glove,  iron  and  steel,  iron-ore 
mining  and  copper  mining  and  smelting,  leather,  shoe, 
silk  dyeing,  silk  goods,  woollen  and  worsted  goods, 
and  considerably  higher  in  all  divisions  of  glass  manu- 
facturing. The  higher  averages  for  the  native-born 
employees  of  foreign  father  in  glass  manufacturing 
arise  from  the  presence  in  the  industry  of  workmen 
who  had  acquired  skill  enough  through  long  experience 
of  their  races  in  the  industry.  The  weekly  earnings  of 
the  native-born  French  of  foreign  father,  by  way 
of  illustration,  average  $19.83  in  glass-bottle  manu- 
facturing, as  contrasted  with  $10.51   for  the  Italians. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  oil  refining,  iron-ore  mining,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves  and  collars  and  cuffs,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  foreign-born  employees  are  lower 
for  all  industries  than  those  of  the  native-born.  The 
general  utilization  of  immigrants  of  recent  years  as 
unskilled  workmen,  and  their  consequent  lower  earning 
capacity,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  low  averages  for  the 
foreign-born  glass  workers  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  native  birth.  The  lowest  earnings  of  the  foreign- 
born  wage-earners  are  shown  in  connection  with  the 
cotton-goods  manufacturing  industry,  where  their 
average  weekly  earnings  are  $9.28.  The  average 
weekly  rate  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  goods  industry 
is  also  low,  being  only  $9.96. 

The  foreign-born  members  of  races  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe  show  a  higher  level  of 
average  weekly  earnings  than  those  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  some  individuals 
who  have  had  special  industrial  training  abroad.  One 
of  the  most  striking  facts  indicated  by  a  comparison 
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of  the  earnings  of  the  races  in  the  different  industries 
is  that  earning  ability  is  more  the  outcome  of  industrial 
opportunity  or  conditions  of  employment  than  of  racial 
efficiency  and  progress.  This  fact  becomes  evident 
when  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  members  of 
a  race,  or  several  races,  in  the  cotton  or  woollen  and 
worsted  goods  industry,  are  considered  in  connection 
with  the  earnings  of  the  same  race  or  races  in  other 
industries.  The  Lithuanians,  for  example,  earn  an 
average  of  $12.24  weekly  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  vehicles,  $11.60  in  clothing, 
$13.60  in  copper  mining  and  smelting.  $9.87  in  furni- 
ture, $12.89  in  'ro11  an<!  steel,  $11.98  in  iron-ore  min- 
ing, $950  in  leather,  $12.85  In  °''  refining,  $10.87  'n 
shoes,  $10.67  'n  sugar  refining,  but  only  $7.86  in  cotton 
and  $7.97  in  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing. 
The  same  condition  of  affairs  is  shown  by  other  races 
in  different  industries. 

In  the  preceding  statements  an  exhibit  is  made  of 
the  weekly  earnings  of  immigrant  industrial  workers, 
and  a  comparison  made  with  native  Americans  and  im- 
migrants of  the  second  generation,  The  showing 
will  not  be  complete,  however,  unless  the  status  of 
the  different  nativity  groups  in  the  various  branches 
of  mining  and  manufacturing  is  also  set  forth.  This 
is  done  in  the  table  on  p.  147,  which  shows,  by  general 
nativity  and  industry,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
220,390  male  employees,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  of  13,682  who  were  fourteen  and  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Of  the  13,682  male  employees  who  were  fourteen 
and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  were  $6.42.  Among  those  of  native  birth 
the  highest  average  weekly  earnings,  amounting  to 
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$10.05.  are  shown  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  window -glass,  and  the  lowest,  $4.60,  by  silk-mill 
operatives.  Of  the  foreign-born  industrial  workers 
in  this  age  group,  the  highest  average  weekly  earnings, 
$9.17,  are  exhibited  by  the  iron-ore  mine  workers, 
and  the  lowest,  $5.48,  by  the  employees  of  silk  goods 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  considerably 
higher  average  weekly  earnings  shown  by  employees 
of  copper  mines  and  smelters  and  iron-ore  mines,  as 
contrasted  with  the  earnings  of  employees  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  are  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  mining,  under  existing  methods,  it  is  possible 
for  a  youth  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  and  receive 
approximately  the  same  remuneration  as  an  adult. 

The  table  on  page  149  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  industry,  the  average  amount  of  weekly  earnings 
of  57.712  female  employees  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  of  14,803  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  females 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  are  $7.96.  Of  those  of 
native  birth  the  highest  average  weekly  earnings,  $8.54, 
arc  exhibited  by  the  employees  of  clothing  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  the  lowest,  $5.66,  by  the 
workers  in  glass  tableware  factories.  Of  the  total 
number  of  women  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth,  the 
highest  average  amount  of  weekly  earninj 
is  shown  by  silk-mill  operatives,  and  the  lowest,  $5.14, 
by  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tableware 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  female  em- 
ployees fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  arc 
only  $5.46.  Among  both  the  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  females  who  were  working  for  wages  the  higher 
average  weekly  earnings  are  shown  by  those  employed 
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in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  vehicles,  and  the  lowest  by  silk-mill  oper- 
atives. 

Average  weekly  earnings  are  not  available  by  general 
nativity    for  employees  of  oil   refineries,  cigar  and 
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1.33 

tobacco  factories,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  es- 
tablishments, bituminous  coal  mines,  and  temporary  or 
railroad  and  other  construction  work.  The  table  which 
appears  above,  however,  shows  for  these  indus- 
tries, according  to  general  nativity,  the  average 
daily  earnings  of  male  employees  who  were  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  of  those  who  were  fourteen 

•  Tills    lahle    shows    wage"    Of    earning!    I",. 7    t!ir    ptrlod    iiiili.-alr'l,    luil    M 
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but  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  first  age- 
group  arc  138,378  wage-earners  and  in  the  second 
7^3- 

Upon  comparing  the  wage-earners  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  according  to  industries,  it  is  seen  that 
native-born  whites  of  native  father  have  the  highest 
average  daily  earnings  in  the  oil-refining  establish- 
ments, followed,  in  the  order  named,  by  those  engaged 
in  construction  work,  bituminous  coal  mining,  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  and  cigar  and  tobacco  manu- 
facturing. Of  the  industrial  workers  native-born  of 
foreign  father,  the  highest  average  daily  earnings  are 
shown  in  construction  work,  followed  by  oil-refining, 
bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, and  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing  in  the  order 
named.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign-born  industrial 
workers,  the  highest  earnings  are  exhibited  by  those 
employed  in  oil-refining,  folio  ,ved  in  consecutive  order 
by  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  and  construction  work.  Of  those  em- 
ployed in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  the  foreign- 
born  show  an  average  daily  wage  of  $2.21,  as  com- 
pared with  $1.97  for  the  native  white  of  native  father, 
and  $2.20  for  the  native-born  of  foreign  father.  In  the 
case  of  the  bituminous  coal-mine  workers,  an  average 
daily  wage  of  $2.19  is  shown  for  the  whole  industry, 
$2.l6  for  the  foreign-born  workers,  $2.38  for  the 
native-born  of  foreign  father,  and  $2.31  for  the  white 
of  native  birth  and  of  native  father.  In  the  oil-re- 
fining plants  and  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  estab- 
lishments, the  native-born  wage-earners  show  consid- 
erably higher  average  daily  earnings  than  do  those 
of  foreign  birth. 
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Of  die  employees  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  the  foreign-born  exhibit  the  highest  average 
daily  earnings,  $1.65,  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines, 
;m<l  l ho  lowest,  $1.22,  in  the  nil- refineries.  The  total 
native-born  also  exhibit  the  highest  average  daily  earn- 
ings, amounting  to  $1.51  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines, 
and  the  lowest,  $0.93  per  day,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity,  for 
the  same  industries,  the  average  daily  earnings  of 
14.416  female  employees  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  of  4.-^4  who  were  fourteen  and  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  average  daily  earnings  exhibited  by  the  female 
industrial  workers  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  are 
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$1.16.  The  native-born  women  show  their  highest 
average  daily  earnings,  $1.37.  in  connection  with  the 
oil-refining  industry,  and  the  lowest,  $1.13,  among 
those  employed  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories.  The 
average  for  the  total  number  of  women  of  foreign 
birth  is  $1.20  a  day  in  the  two  branches  of  manufac- 
turing for  which  the  averages  have  been  computed. 

As  regards  the  female  wage-earners  fourteen  and 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  average  daily  earnings 
are  $0.93.  maximum  for  the  native-born  females 
is  $1.11,  earned  by  those  employed  in  oil  refineries, 
and  the  minimum  is  $0.89,  earned  by  employees  of 
cigar  and  tobacco  factories.  The  foreign-horn  females 
in  this  age-grotip  show  maximum  daily  earnings  of 
$i.IO  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry, 
the  minimum,  of  $1.05,  being  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  tobacco. 


Annual  Earnings,  According  to  Race,  Age  and  Sex 

The  earnings  of  recent  immigrants  and  other  in- 
dustrial workers  which  have  already  been  shown 
represent,  as  it  were,  an  instantaneous  view  of  the 
situation.  They  cover  only  a  short  period  and  no 
allowance  is  made  for  lost  time  arising  from  causes 
affecting  the  individual  workman  or  the  industry  in 
which  he  may  be  employed.  The  wage-earner,  or 
some  member  of  his  family,  may  be  ill,  or  he  may 
meet  with  an  accident  which  may  cause  an  absence 
from  work.  Employment  may  be  curtailed  through 
business  depression,  labor  dissensions,  or  other  causes. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  only  when  an  extended  period 
of  time  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  real  status 
of  the   industrial   worker  may   be  ascertained.     The 
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following  table  is  therefore  presented,  which  shows, 
by  general  nativity,  the  approximate  average  annual 
earnings  of  26.616  adult  wage-earners  who  were  en- 
gaged in  different  branches  of  mining  and  manufac- 
turing. 


Native-Born  of   Native  Father — 

White 1,454 

Negro 163 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father.  .  2,059 

Total   Nativc-Born    3.678 

Total  Foreign-Born   22.938 

Grand  Total 20,610 


Upon  comparing  the  totals  of  the  nativity  groups, 
it  is  seen  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the 
22,938  adult  foreign-born  wage-earners  were  only 
$455,  as  contrasted  with  average  yearly  earnings  of 
$566  for  the  2,059  industrial  workers  of  native  birth 
but  of  foreign  father,  and  of  $666  for  the  1,454 
native-born  white  American  wage-earners.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  last-named  group  were  earn- 
ing under  $400  annually,  while  the  greater  proportion 
were  earning  between  $600  and  $1,000  per  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  of  wage-earners, 
either  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  father  or  of 
foreign  birth,  were  receiving  as  a  result  of  their  labor 
less  than  $600  per  annum.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
of  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  wage-earners  77.9 
per  cent,  were  receiving  under  $600  per  year,  and  43.5 
per  cent-  under  $400.  Only  1,9  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-born  earned  more  than  $1,000  a  year,  as  con- 
trasted with  6.6  per  cent,  of  the  native-born  wage- 
earners  of   foreign   father,  and   1 1.4  per  cent,  of  the 
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native-born  white  persons  of  native  father,  or  native 
Americans.  The  earning  ability  of  the  foreign-born 
wage-earners  of  past  immigration  from  Great  Britain 
and  northern  Europe  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  recent  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe. 

The  yearly  earnings  of  the  female  industrial  work- 
ers are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  men. 
This  fact  is  set  forth  in  the  next  table,  which  shows, 
by  general  nativity,  the  approximate  average  annual 
earnings  of  3,609  females  who  were  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  and  who  were  employed  for  wages  outside 
the  home: 


Tot»l 
Number 

Native-Born  of  Native  Father— 

White   338 

Negro   10 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father-  875 

Tola!    Native-Born 1 ,223 

Total    Foreign-Bom E.386 

Grand  Total 3.609 


Earning, 

•366 


The  average  annual  earnings,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going table,  for  the  3.609  females  who  were  working 
for  wages,  were  $304.  The  earnings  of  the  foreign- 
born  women  were  much  lower  than  those  of  the  native- 
born,  and  the  earnings  of  the  native-born  white  women 
of  native  father  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  of 
the  native-born  of  foreign  father.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  foreign-born  women,  or  26.4  per  cent.,  earned 
less  than  $200  per  annum,  and  the  greater  number  of 
female  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth,  or  54.8  per  cent., 
earned  under  $300  annually.    Only  19.1  per  cent,  of 
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the  women  of  foreign  birth  who  were  working  for 
wages  received  more  than  $400  a  year,  as  compared 
with  31.4  per  cent,  of  the  women  of  native  birth  but 
of  foreign  father,  and  35.8  per  cent,  of  the  native 
American  women.  The  lowest  earnings  are  exhibited 
by  the  females  of  races  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe. 


ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF   MALE    HEADS  OF   FAMILIES 

The  male  heads  of  families,  while  showing  a  low 
range  of  annual  earnings,  exhibit  a  somewhat  greater 
earning  capacity  than  the  unmarried  industrial  work- 
ers. The  males  of  native  birth  who  are  married  and 
who  are  heads  of  families  also  have  a  higher  range 
of  annual  earnings  than  those  of  foreign  birth.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  former  earn  yearly  between 
$400  and  $800,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 
earn  between  $300  and  $600.  Of  the  heads  of  families 
who  were  while  native-born  employees  of  native  father, 
or  native  Americans,  one-half  earn  between  $500  and 
$800  per  annum.  In  the  lower  ranges  of  annual  earn- 
ings the  heads  of  families  who  were  born  abroad  ex- 
hibit a  much  greater  proportion  than  those  of  native 
birth,  while  in  the  higher  ranges  of  annual  earnings  the 
situation  is  reversed.  Only  2.8  percent,  of  the  foreign- 
horn  heads  of  families,  as  compared  with  13  per  cent, 
of  the  total  native-horn  and  14  per  cent,  of  those  white 
uf  native  birth  and  native  father,  have  yearly  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  $1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
12.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  native-born  heads  of  families, 
and  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  white  industrial  workers  of 
native  birth  and  native  father,  as  contrasted  with  34  ; 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  foreign  birth,  earn 
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under  $400  each  year.  Tlie  races  of  old  immigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  also  have  a 
higher  range  of  annual  earnings  llian  have  those  of 
recent  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe. 

/tnnuat  Family  Income 

The  meager  earnings  of  the  married  industrial  work- 
ers, both  of  native  and  of  foreign  birth,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  their  families.  This  fact 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  sets  forth  the 
average  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  15.726  fami- 
lies, the  heads  of  which  were  wage-earners  in  mines 
and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  presentation 
is  by  general  nativity  of  heads  of  families. 


Native-Born  of  Native  Father- 
White   1.070 

N'egro  IM 

Native-Born  of   Foreign  Father.  "0T 

Total    Native-Born 1.901 

Total  Foreign- Born 13.825 

Grand  Total 13,736 


im.ly  locone 

$805 


SOURCES  OF   FAMILY   INCOME 

The  most  significant  fact  developed  by  the  fore- 
going table,  as  may  be  readily  seen  from  a  compari- 
i  with  the  table  showing  annual  earnings,  is  that 
the  family  income  is  much  larger  than  the  yearly  earn- 
ings of  male  heads  of  families.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
present-day  industrial  families  in  the  United  States 
find  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  the  hus- 
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bands  through  the  employment  of  wives  and  children 
outside  the  home  and  the  keeping  of  boarders  and 
lodgers  within  the  home.  The  native  American  and 
older  immigrant  employees  maintain  an  independent 
form  of  family  life,  but  the  earnings  of  the  heads  are 
supplemented  by  the  wages  of  the  wives  and  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  and  eastern  European 
families  have  recourse  to  the  keeping  of  boarders  and 
lodgers  as  a  supplementary  source  of  family  income. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  shown  by  the  table  oppo- 
site, which  sets  forth,  by  general  nativity  of  head  of 
family,  the  proportion  of  15,704  families  who  derive 
their  income  from  the  sources  specified. 

One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  exhibited  by  this 
table  is  the  greater  dependence  of  foreign-born 
than  of  native-born  families  upon  the  earnings  of 
heads,  wives  and  children.  Of  the  former  63.3  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  latter  only  38  per  cent.,  rely  entirely 
upon  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  for  their 
support.  The  totals  as  to  the  proportion  of  families 
having  an  income  from  contributions  of  husb 
children  are  about  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  nativity 
group,  the  large  extent  to  which  children  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  races  of  old  immigration  contribute  to  the 
family  support  doubtless  offsetting  the  almost  entire 
lack  of  such  source  of  income  in  case  of  the  families 
of  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants. 

The  fact  already  mentioned  as  to  the  dependence  of 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  immigrants  upon 
the  contributions  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  is  strikingly 
set  forth  in  the  table,  25.5  per  cent,  of  the  foreign- 
born  families,  as  contrasted  with  only  6.5  i>er  cent 
of  the  total  native-born,  having  an  income  entirely 
from  husbands  and  boarders  or  lodgers.    As  regards 
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the   families  of  the  several   races,  the  tendencies  ex- 
hibited may  be  more  quickly  seen  by  the  division  of 
the  families  the  beads  of  which  were  foreign-born 
into  two  groups,  according  to  whether  the  beads  were 
of  old  immigration  or  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United 
States.     In  making  this  division  only  the  principal 
races  and  sources  of  income  are  considered. 

OLD  AND   NEW   IMMIGRATION    COHFARSO 
Wilh  ruftci  to  sonrtf  of  family  inrnm*  of  l»»  rumen-torn,  *>  '•f* 
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The  above  comparison  emphasizes  the  differences 
already  noted  in  the  discussion  for  the  nativity  groups. 
1 1  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  families  or 
members  of  races  of  old  immigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe  receive  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  family  income  from  the  earnings  of  heads, 
the  contributions  of  children,  and  unspecified  sources, 
while  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  derive  their 
income  mainly  from  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the 
contributions  of  boarders  or  lodgers.  That  contri- 
butions of  children  are  less  general  in  the  latter  class 
of  families  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  children 
of  these  households  have  not  in  any  considerable  pro- 
portions reached  working  age.  The  fact  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  old  than  of  more  recent  immigrant 
families  depend  upon  sources  of  income  other  than 
those  specified  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  in  the  United  States  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
and  have  consequently  entered  into  more  diversified 
occupations.  The  significant  feature  of  the  situation 
is,  however,  that  the  families  of  industrial  workers 
find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  income 
for  living  expenses,  to  have  their  children  go  to  work 
at  an  early  age,  or  to  break  the  independence  of  family 
life  by  taking  boarders  or  lodgers  into  the  home. 

The  material  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  designed 
to  set  forth  merely  the  facts  relative  to  wage-earners 
and  their  families.  After  the  condition  of  another 
group  of  industrial  workers — the  floating  immigrant 
labor  supply — has  been  shown,  an  interpretation  of 
these  facts  will  be  presented.* 

•  S«   thajilci   XI,   The   Immigtint  u   a   Oynsmic    Factor  in   American 


THE    FLOATING    IMMIGRANT    LABOR    SUPPLY 

The  recent  immigrant  has  not  only  found  extensive 
lodgment  in  the  operating  forces  of  the  principal 
branches  of  mining  and  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States,  hut  the  labor  forces  for  railway  and  other  con- 
struction, as  well  as  for  other  kinds  of  seasonal  and 
temporary  work,  are  largely  recruited  from  members 
if  recent  immigration  originating  in  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  The  same  statement  is  true 
of  the  laborers  on  railroad  maintenance  of  way.  A 
study,  in  the  year  1909,  of  the  employees  in  the  main- 
tenance-of-way  department  east  of  the  Ohio  River  of 
one  of  our  most  important  railroads  showed  that  54 
per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  that  the  principal 
races  employed  were  Croatians  and  North  and  South 
Italians.  Moreover,  64  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  of 
these  races  had  been  in  the  United  States  leas  than 
five  years.  Even  the  South,  which  in  former  years 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  negro  for  this  class 
of  work,  owing  to  its  extensive  development  during 
the  past  decade,  has  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
immigrant  labor.* 


Methods  of  Securing  Work 

The  principal  methods  by  which  the  immigrant 
laborer  secures  employment  in  temporary  work  are: 
l  1  1  by  personal  application;  (2)  by  the  padrone  Sys- 
tem; and  (3)   through  labor  agencies.     The  method 

*  Scuonal    labor   in    agriculture   la   diMust    in    Cbaptci    VI, 
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first  mentioned  is  seldom  followed,  t!ie  only  places 
where  ii  is  employed  being  where  the  construction  or 
other  work,  because  of  its  extent  or  by  reason  of  the 
regular  recurrence  of  demand,  is  a  matter  of  common 

knowledge. 

LABOR    AGENCIES 

As  a  rule,  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labor 
are  adjusted  through  a  system  of  regularly  constituted 
agencies.  These  labor  agencies  are  located  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  country,  and  cooperate  one  with 
another  in  adjusting  the  supply  of  labor  li>  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  demand.  They  are  independent  in- 
stitutions, or  operated  in  conjunction  with  immigrant 
banks,  steamship  ticket  offices,  or  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. The  usual  movement  of  the  immigrant  labor 
supply  is  from  New  York  to  the  recognized  industrial 
centers  of  the  interior,  where  the  larger  number  of 
immigrants  seeking  work  find  employment  in  regularly 
established  industries.  The  demand  for  railway  con- 
struction and  other  temporary  labor  is  then  largely 
supplied  by  the  agencies  in  the  interior,  by  means  of 
laborers  secured  from  the  immigrant  colonies  of  the 
industrial  cities  or  towns.  When  one  piece  of  work 
is  completed  the  laborers  usually  return  to  the  point 
where  they  originally  started,  and  are  again  distributed 
by  the  agencies.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  newly 
arrived  immigrant  is  sent  directly  from  New  York  to 
railroad  or  other  construction  work. 

The  principal   points   in  the  interior  in   which   the 

ncies  operate,  and  which  are  the  centers  of 

distribution  of  the  floating  immigrant  labor  supply,  are 

Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 

Kansas  City,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,     A  great 
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many  of  the  labor  agencies  have  contracts  with  the 
railroads  to  furnish  ihem  with  all  the  labor  needed. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  laborer  pays  an  office  fee 
and  is  given  free  transportation  to  the  place  where  he 
is  lo  begin  work.  Where  the  employment  is  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  some  railroad,  transportation 
may  or  may  not  be  furnished.  At  (he  same  lime  the 
laborer  usually  secures  a  very  much  reduced  rate.  If 
he  has  not  the  money  necessary  to  pay  this  charge,  it 
is  advanced  by  the  labor  agent,  who,  by  a  contract  with 
the  employer,  has  it  deducted  from  the  laborer's  first 
month's  pay. 

Reputable  labor  agents  always  inspect  the  work  for 
which  they  are  to  furnish  men,  unless  they  already 
know  the  character  of  the  men  or  company  with  which 
they  are  dealing.  The  exploitation  of  immigrants 
seems  to  be  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  padrones 
or  leaders  of  the  various  gangs  which  seek  work. 
Labor  agencies  claim  that  where  they  advertise  for 
men  to  go  to  work  in  a  certain  place  the  padrones 
advise  the  immigrants  not  to  take  the  jobs.  The 
padrone  then  comes  to  the  labor  agent  and  tells  him 
that  he  will  supply  a  certain  number  of  men,  but  that 
they  can  only  pay,  say,  $l.oo,  instead  of  $2.00,  the 
regular  fee.  The  labor  agent  must  have  the  men  in 
order  to  fill  his  contracts,  and  consequently  he  ac- 
cepts die  lerms.  The  labor  agent  is  also  powerless  to 
prevent  the  men  from  leaving  their  work  before  a 
sufficient  amount  has  been  earned  to  reimburse  him 
for  advancing  their  transportation.  The  padrones  may 
also,  in  order  to  collect  double  fees  or  better 
persuade  their  gangs  to  quit  work  for  one  contractor 
and  secure  employment  with  another.  Through 
methods,  both  the  labor  agencies  and  the  contractors 
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or  employers  in  times  of  scarcity  of  labor  incur  heavy 
losses  and  undergo  vexatious  delays. 

In  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest,  labor  agencies 
are  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  railroads  in  secur- 
ing labor.  Especially  is  this  true  of  races  other  than 
the  Italian,  who  are  secured  through  the  padrone  sys- 
tem. The  agencies  generally  have  contracts  with  the 
railroads  and  send  out  the  labor  in  an  intelligent,  sys- 
tematic way,  but  it  often  happens  that  a  number  of 
small  agencies  having  no  contract  with  the  railroads 
or  contractors  will  hear  of  work  and  al!  rush  men  to 
the  same  place,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  men 
are  left  on  their  own  resources  to  get  back  to  the  cities 
where  they  can  again  apply  to  the  agencies. 

Early  in  the  season  the  men  present  themselves  to 
the  agencies  for  registration,  for  which  they  are  usually- 
charged  $2.00,  the  maximum  legal  fee.  In  the  order 
of  registration  they  are  shipped  off  in  gangs  when 
the  demands  come  in  from  the  railroads.  Before  a 
month  has  passed  some  of  the  first  gangs  may  begin 
returning,  and  are  then  sent  out  again.  Sometimes 
they  are  not  returned  all  the  way  to  the  city  from 
which  they  originally  started,  but  are  transported  from 
where  they  were  discharged,  or  gave  up  their  places 
on  account  of  various  hardships  or  because  the  work 
ceased,  to  other  points  where  they  may  be  reemployed. 
This  circulation  is  encouraged,  for  at  each  shift  the 
men  pay  the  agencies.  When  the  supply  of  men  runs 
low,  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  the  agencies  some- 
times cooperate.  One  may  have  an  order  for  a  large 
gang  which  it  can  not  fill  on  short  notice.  It  solicits 
help  from  other  agencies  and  they  divide  the  profits. 
Some  do  this  continually.  One  agency  in  Qiicago. 
that  handles  Bulgarians  exclusively,  has  not  at  times 
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been  able  to  get  large  contracts  from  the  railroads. 
It  must  therefore  divide  its  gains  with  some  larger 
agency  which  has  succeeded  in  getting  contracts.  On 
tiie  other  band,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  large  agency  in  its  turn  pays  heavily  for  its  con- 
tracts, so  that  the  secondary  agencies  lose  not  so  much 
as  at  first  seems. 

There  are  two  distinct  movements  to  the  Northwest 
during  the  year:  in  the  spring  the  labor  gangs  move 
westward,  especially  northwestward,  to  points  begin- 
ning in  the  Chicago  suburbs  ami  extending  into  Min- 
nesota, the  two  Dakotas,  Iowa  and  Montana.  In 
August  and  September  a  hill  in  the  labor-agency  busi- 
ness occurs.  In  October  the  men  begin  swarmi  g 
back  to  Chicago,  those  who  can  afford  it  to  winter  in 
the  colonies.  The  Bulgarians  return  to  Granite  City. 
Illinois,  altho  there  is  also  a  colony  of  them  in  Chicago. 
Then  the  agencies  are  busy  sending  gangs  southward 
into  Kansas,  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
One  agency,  as  an  instance,  has  a  permanent  contract 
with  three  different  railroads.  The  Southwest  move- 
ment is  not  so  heavy,  partly  because  many  of  the 
immigrants  prefer  wintering  in  the  cities,  and  the  con- 
struction work  in  the  South  is  not  so  seasonal  in  its 
nature,  and  also  because  there  are  large  cities,  such  as 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  nearer  than 
Chicago  from  which  immigrant  labor  can  also  be 
drawn. 

THE   PADRONE  SYSTEM 

The  padrone  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  inability 
to  speak  English,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican methods  and  customs,  which  prevail  among  the 
immigrant  laborers  who  seek  employment.    Some  form 
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of  the  system  is  found  among  all  non- English-speaking 
races.  It  is  most  highly  developed,  however,  and  is 
most  usually  followed,  by  the  South  Italians.  In  the 
majority  of  eases  the  padrone  is  a  labor  agent,  who 
agrees  to  furnish  and  control  a  certain  supply  of  labor 
for  a  specified  work,  in  return  for  which  he  is  to  receive 
certain  privileges,  as,  for  example,  the  commissary  or 
housing  privileges  in  a  railway  or  other  construction 
camp.  In  other  cases  he  acts  merely  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  laborers  in  negotiations  with  employers 
or  oilier  persons,  and  for  this  service  each  laborer  in 
his  gang  regularly  pays  him  the  specified  and  under- 
stood amount. 

Racial  Classification  of  Railroad  and  Other  Construc- 
tion Laborers 
Disregarding  geographical  lines,  it  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  foreign-born  wage-earners  constitute 
slightly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  railway  and  other  construction 
work.  Native  white  Americans  and  native  negroes 
each  make  up  about  one-tenth  of  the  working  forces. 
The  remaining  part  consists  of  English,  Irish,  Germans 
and  other  wage-earners  of  the  second  generation,  or 
of  persons  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father. 
Thirty-seven  races  were  represented  among  the  immi- 
grant wage-earners  of  these  classes.  Scarcely  any 
English  or  Gentians  are  found  in  the  railroad  con- 
struction camps,  but  a  small  proportion  of  Irish, 
amounting  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  operating 
forces,  are  found  in  supervisory  and  responsible  posi- 
tions. Of  the  recent  immigrants  the  South  Italians, 
North  Italians,  Croatians,  Poles  and  Greeks,  in  the 
order  named,  are  employed  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
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The  South  Italians,  as  a  rule,  constitute  about  one- 
ihird  of  the  unskilled  workers,  the  North  Italians  and 
Croatians  each  one-tenth,  and  the  Greeks,  Poles  and 
Bulgarians  about  one-twentieth  each.  Other  races 
which  appear  in  considerable  numbers  are  the  Rus- 
sians, Rumanians,  Magyars  and  Herzegovinians.  In 
all  sections  of  the  country,  the  South  Italians  form  the 
highest  proportion  of  laborers  employed  on  railroad 
construction  work-.  The  Bulgarians,  Greek-  and  Ro 
manians  are  principally  employed  in  the  Middle  West, 
Northwest,  South  and  Southwest.  The  Slovaks,  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Magyars,  Lithuanians  and  Herzegovini- 
ans  are  almost  exclusively  at  work  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  Croatians  are  found  in  largest  propor- 
tions in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West,  and  the  North 
Italians  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  About 
one-third  of  all  the  employees  in  the  South  are  native 
negroes. 

Period  of  Residence  of  Immigrant  Workmen  in  the 
I.  nitfd  States 
Most  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  construction 
workers  are  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
About  three-fourths  of  all  the  races  combined,  and  all 
of  the  Herzegovinians  and  Rumanians,  have  been  in 
this  country  under  five  years.  Sixty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  Croatians  and  the  North  and  South  Italians  in  the 
East,  86  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Middle  West  and 
Northwest,  84  per  cent,  of  the  same  races  in  the  South 
and  Southwest,  have  been  in  this  country  for  a  shorter 
period  than  live  years.  The  laborers  of  more  recent 
arrival  in  the  United  Stales  have  usually  been  first 
employed  in  the  East  and  South  and  have  afterward 
moved  westward. 
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Earnings 

A  study  of  more  than  5.000  wage-earners  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  showed  that  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  native  white  Americans  were  $2.43  and 
of  immigrants  $1.68.  The  highest  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  any  race  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  were 
shown  by  the  North  Italians,  the  members  of  this 
race  earning  on  an  average  $1.86  each  day,  while  no 
other  recent  immigrants  had  average  daily  earnings  in 
excess  of  $1.59.  The  Irish  of  foreign  birth  averaged 
$2.33  per  diem.  Very  few  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans, as  contrasted  with  native  white  Americans  and 
British  and  northern  European  immigrants,  appeared 
in  the  higher  classification  of  earnings.  More  than 
three-tenths  of  the  native  white  Americans  and  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Irish  of  foreign  birth,  as 
against  only  one-twentieth  of  the  recent  immigrant  em- 
ployees, earned  $3.00  or  more  each  day.  About  one- 
tenth  of  the  native  Americans  and  foreign-born  Irish, 
and  practically  none  of  the  recent  immigrants,  showed 
daily  earnings  in  excess  of  $4.00.  Three-fifths  of  the 
recent  immigrant  laborers  in  the  East,  South  and 
Southwest,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  those  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Northwest,  earned  as  much  as  $1.50 
each.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  in  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest, 
only  7  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  South  and  Southwest, 
and  20  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Eastern  States,  earned 
$2.00  or  more  each  day. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Supply 

The  recent  immigrant  laborers  are  marked  by  a 
high  degree  of  illiteracy.  More  than  two-fifths,  44 
per  cent.,  could  not  read  or  write.  The  greatest  illit- 
eracy was  exhibited  by  the  South  Italians,  of  whom 
one-half  in  the  East  and  three-fifths  in  the  South  and 
West  could  not  read  in  any  language. 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  immigrant  wage-earners 
were  married,  but  more  than  three-fourths  of  these 
had  left  their  wives  and  families  in  their  native  coun- 
tries. Practically  all  of  the  married  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  and  Rumanians  had  migrated  to  this  country 
without  their  wives  and  children.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  immigrant  employees  were  under  thirty  years 
of  age. 

As  regards  the  small  extent  to  which  the  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  exhibit  any  tendency  toward 
progress  and  assimilation,  it  was  found  that  practically 
none  of  the  recent  immigrants  except  the  North  and 
South  Italians,  and  only  one-tenth  of  these,  were  fully 
naturalized.  Moreover,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  wage-earners  could 
speak  English.  In  the  case  of  some  races  the  propor- 
tion was  much  smaller,  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Rumanians,  8  per  cent,  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  6  per  cent,  of  the  Greeks  being  able  to  speak  the 
English  language. 


Housing  and  Living  Conditions  in  the  West 

Housing  and  living  conditions  vary  little,  or  not 
at  all,  even  among  the  various  communities  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  Northwest.    Freight  cars,  fitted  up  inside 
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with  from  eight  to  ten  bunks,  are  used  as  sleeping 
quarters.  Separate  cars  are  used  as  kitchens  and  as 
dining-rooms.  The  bunks  in  the  sleeping  cars  have 
been  ruughly  put  together,  four  in  either  end  of  each 
car,  leaving  ample  space  in  the  middle  even  when  two 
extra  bunks  are  crowded  in.  There  is  usually  a  table 
in  this  clear  space  where  the  men  play  cards  and 
sometimes  eat  instead  of  in  the  regular  mess  car. 
Even  with  ten  men  in  one  car,  they  could  not  be 
described  as  crowded. 

The  kitchen  car  is  fitted  with  a  range,  tables,  an 
ice-chest,  and  numerous  lockers  in  which  the  pro- 
visions are  kept.  The  cook  or  cooks  sleep  here  in 
one  end  of  the  car,  and  sometimes  an  interpreter  is 
With  them.  The  mess  car  is  always  next  to  the 
kitchen.  Through  its  entire  length,  in  the  middle,  runs 
a  plain  board  table,  a  bench  of  equal  length  on  either 
side,  with  lockers  on  the  walls  where  the  tableware 
is  kept.  Usually  these  cars  are  found  to  be  neatly 
kept,  for  this  is  the  business  of  the  cooks  (about  one 
to  each  thirty  men),  and  they  have  no  work  other 
than  this  and  their  cooking.  There  is  always  drink- 
ing water  in  plenty,  supplied  in  buckets  by  the  water 
boys,  iced  when  spring  water  is  not  available. 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  are  the  most  unclean  in 
their  living  arrangements.  The  Italians  are  fond  of 
decorative  effects,  hanging  out  flags  and  gaily-colored 
rags,  and  sometimes  the  outsides  of  their  cars  are 
lined  with  growing  plants  in  boxes. 

The  camps  are  on  sidings,  ladders  being  raised  to 

the  open  doorways.     So  long  as  the  work  is  within 

several  miles  of  the  camp,  the  car  is  not  moved,  the 

men  traveling  to  and   fro  on  hand   cars;  but   when 

a  switch-engine  appears  and  hauls  the  entire 
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camp  to  the  next  siding,  or  switch,  causing  the  men 
no  other  inconvenience  than,  in  case  of  those  who  bake 
their  own  bread,  the  building  of  a  new  bake  oven — 
a  small  cave  in  an  embankment  or  hillside  often  fur- 
nishing ample  convenience. 

Each  gang  is  a  racial  unit,  living  in  separate  cars 
and  usually  in  a  separate  camp.  Sometimes  Bul- 
garians and  Croatians,  Croatians  and  Rumanians  and 
Italians,  were  Found  in  the  same  camp,  but  it  seemed 
that  Greeks  could  not  live  peaceably  with  any  other 
race.  Croatians  and  Bulgarians,  speaking  practically 
the  same  language,  fraternize  readily ;  but  Bulgarians 
and  Rumanians  must  be  kept  apart  from  Greeks,  both 
of  the  former  being  secessionists  from  the  Church  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch,  with  tendencies  anti-fraternal  in 
high  degree. 

Everywhere  the  men  pay  their  own  living  expenses. 
The  companies  pay  the  wages  of  the  cooks,  equal  to 
those  of  the  laborers.  Fuel,  sometimes  old  ties,  some- 
times coal,  sometimes  both,  is  supplied  free.  The 
cooking  ranges  and  the  kitchen  utensils  are  bought  by 
the  men.  Theoretically,  the  men  may  buy  their  pro- 
visions from  whom  they  please.  The  average  amount 
put  into  the  common  living  fund  is  from  $6  to  $10 
a  month.  The  Croatians  seem  to  live  most  gen- 
erously; the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  most  plainly.  The 
reputation  of  the  Croatians  among  'he  foremen  for 
generous  living  may  rest,  however,  more  on  their  pro- 
pensity to  use  liquor;  for  only  they  of  all  the  races 
are  noi  sober,  tho  their  sprees  are  periodical  rather 
than  continuous,  But  even  the  Bulgarians,  said  to  be 
the  most  sober,  have  acquired  the  almost  universal 
habit  of  beer  drinking. 
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Working  and  Living  Conditions  in  the  South 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  laborers  on  construction 
work  throughout  the  South  are  of  cheap  construction 
and  built  for  only  temporary  use.  The  mild  climate 
does  not  require  houses  as  closely  built  as  are  needed 
farther  north,  and  tents  are  often  used  when  the  work 
is  of  short  duration.  The  houses  most  frequently 
seen  are  shanties  built  of  rough  lumber  and  covered 
with  tar  paper.  In  building  them  cheapness  is  the 
governing  principle.  A  frame-work  of  scantling  is 
set  up,  on  which  boards  arc  nailed  vertically,  forming 
the  sides,  which  may  or  may  not  be  covered  with  tar 
paper.  Sometimes  there  are  no  floors,  and  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  shanty  rests  is  a  pile  of  flat  stones 
or  of  ends  of  planks  placed  under  each  corner.  They 
are  about  eight  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  eaves, 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  from  fourteen  to  sixty  feet 
long.  They  usually  have  a  comb  roof  of  about  four 
feet  pitch,  which  gives  more  air  space  than  the  flat 
tops  which  are  more  rarely  found.  Bunks  built  one 
above  the  other,  against  the  walls,  serve  as  beds,  while 
a  stove  in  the  center  furnishes  both  cooking  and 
heating  accommodations.  All  bedding  is  supplied  by 
the  men,  and  consists  in  most  cases  of  a  pile  of  straw. 
obtained  from  a  nearby  farm,  sometimes  in  a  filthy 
case,  but  often  lying  loose  in  the  bunk. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  men  occupy  a  bunk-house 
fifty  feet  long.  Cooking  is  done  on  the  stoves  in  the 
houses  in  winter;  in  summer  out-of-doors,  or  in  little 
huts  built  by  the  men  themselves.  These  huts  built 
by  the  immigrants  are  usually  of  sod,  placed  in  a 
frame  of  poles,  and  are  either  square  with  a  Hat  top. 
or  cone-shaped  like  an  Indian  tepee.    Others  are  built 
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of  odd  ends  of  plank,  scraps  of  tar  paper  or  tin.  Some 
of  the  Italians  build  very  attractive  huts  of  discarded 
powder  cans.  By  cutting  the  cans  down  the  side 
seam,  after  the  ends  are  knocked  out.  small  rectangular 
blocks  of  tin  are  obtained,  and  by  nailing  these  over 
a  frame  of  boards  the  appearance  of  a  corrugated 
iron  house  is  given. 

Where  the  work  is  double-tracking.  \»>x  cars  placed 
on  a  temporary  track  near  the  work  and  fitted  up  as 
camp  cars  are  used.  These  cars  have  a  stove  in  the 
center,  a  double  deck  of  berths  at  cither  end,  and 
windows  about  eighteen  inches  square  cut  in  either 
side.  In  the  cases  where  a  married  man.  usually  a 
foreman,  is  among  the  immigrants,  the  house  is  of  a 
better  grade.  Altho  built  of  the  same  material  as  the 
shanties,  they  are  more  closely  Mull  and  are  usually 
lined  with  paper.  The  general  plan  followed  is  a 
three-room,  one-story  house,  one  room  being  used  for 
cooking  and  dining,  and  the  remaining  two  as  living 
and  sleeping  rooms. 

The  majority  of  the  immigrants  do  their  own  cook- 
ing, each  man  for  himself,  or  else  they  form  groups 
of  five  to  ten,  when  the  men  take  it  by  turns  tO*4$0 
the  cooking  for  the  others  in  the  group.  There  are 
a  few  boarding  places  On  the  American  plan,  but  these 
are  rare,  and  are  always  where  there  is  a  foreign 
foreman  with  his  family  on  the  work.  An  occasional 
boarding  group  is  found  where  all  the  men  buy  their 
own  provisions,  each  man  for  himself,  having  it 
cooked  by  the  woman  who  conduct*  the  h 
win  i  charges  the  men  $2.50  for  cooking  and  washing. 
This  custom  is  found  more  widely  among  the  Cro- 
atians.  Of  all  the  different  methods,  individual  cook- 
ing is  the  most  prevalent.     The  cost  of  living  is  about 
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$10  per  man  for  the  Croatians.  for  a  month,  and  the 
same  for  the  Slovaks,  and  from  $5  to  $7  for  the 
Italians.  The  Italians  live  mainly  upon  bread 
and  macaroni  and  bologna  sausage,  which  accounts 
for  the  extremely  low  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
At  their  noon  meal,  on  the  work,  a  whole  gang 
may  be  seen  eating  simply  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  pickle  or  a  piece  of  bologna  sausage.  At  night  they 
cook  a  stew  made  of  macaroni,  tamales,  and  potatoes 
and  a  small  scrap  of  meat.  For  breakfast  they  have 
bread  and  coffee  and  bologna  sausage.  When  not 
working  the  majority  of  the  Italians  eat  only  two 
meals  a  day.  The  other  foreign  races  eat  meat  for 
both  supper  and  breakfast  in  addition  to  a  good  deal 
of  canned  food. 


The  Commissary  in  Southern  Camps 

The  commissary,  on  construction  work  in  the  South, 
is  an  important  part  of  the  industry.  In  many  cases 
the  whole  profit  is  from  this  source.  In  former  years, 
when  the  negro  was  practically  the  only  laborer,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a  contractor  to  take  work  at 
cost,  or  even  less,  depending  on  the  commissary  for 
his  profits.  As  the  foreign  laborer  has  been  substituted 
for  the  negro,  this  custom  has  become  less  and  less 
prevalent,  as  its  existence  depends  upon  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  laborers,  and  the  negroes  are  more  ex- 
travagant than  many  others.  Many  of  the  larger 
Southern  contracting  firms  have  abandoned  the  com- 
missary as  a  source  of  profit,  since  employing  foreign- 
ers, and  maintain  it  only  as  a  convenience.  This  has 
given  an  opening  for  the  padrones,  who  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  in   Southern   construction 
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work.  The  negroes  are  by  far  the  best  customers  in 
the  commissary.  They  are  generally  unmarried  men 
with  no  responsibilities,  roaming  from  one  place  to 
another,  spending  their  entire  earnings  in  the  commis- 
sary. They  often  cash  their  time  at  a  discount,  and 
then  spend  the  money  before  leaving  the  commissary. 
The  Croatians  are  good  livers  in  comparison  with  the 
other  foreign  races,  and  they  do  not  stint  themselves  in 
food  or  drink.  The  negroes  spend  their  surplus  above 
what  is  needed  for  food  for  gaudy  clothes  and  patent- 
leather  shoes,  but  the  Croatians  spend  theirs  for  beer, 
or  for  such  substitute  for  that  beverage  as  may  be 
had  at  the  commissary.  Altho  extravagant,  they  do 
not,  however,  spend  as  much  as  the  negroes,  who 
loiter  about  the  commissaries  looking  for  something 
fur  which  to  spend  their  money.  The  Croatians  know 
what  they  want  and  buy  it  freely,  but  if  there  is  a 
surplus  of  their  wages  it  is  saved.  The  Italians,  liv- 
ing as  they  do,  very  cheaply,  buy  little  from  the  com- 
mismries. 

In  a  general  way  the  laborers  are  required  to 
patronize  the  commissaries.  If  a  wholesale  boycott 
of  the  commissaries  by  the  laborers  were  to  take  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  replaced  by  others 
who  would  patronize  the  stores.  In  localities  where 
other  stores  are  convenient  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
buying  at  these  other  stores,  especially  when  labor  is 
more  scarce  than  work,  and  the  men  feel  mere  inde- 
pendent. The  men,  both  negroes  and  foreig 
derstand  that  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  employed 
on  other  work  if  they  deal  at  the  commissai  ■■ 
of  other  stores.  In  isolated  districts,  where  no  Other 
stores  are  convenient,  the  men  must  necessarily  pa- 
tronize the  commissaries  altho  the  prices  are  high. 
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The  chief  method  of  securing  the  patronage  of  the 
laborers  is  that  of  "paying  off."  The  men  are  paid 
only  once  a  month.  This  of  itself  has  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  the  direction  of  extravagance.  A  man 
coming  into  camp  on  the  first  of  the  month  will  not 
be  paid  until  about  the  -sotli  'if  the  following  month. 
He  must  have  food  and  clothes  and  is  credited  for  only 
as  much  as  is  due  him  on  the  time  books,  unless  he 
be  an  old  employee  who  has  worked  for  the  company 
before  and  can  be  trusted.  If  he  should  leave  before 
pay  day,  his  time  is  cashed  with  10  per  cent,  deducted, 
or  he  may  take  it  in  supplies  at  the  commissary,  sub- 
ject to  no  discount  from  what  is  due  him. 

DETENTION  PRACTISES 
The  detention  of  laborers  in  the  camps  is  practised 
to  some  extent  wherever  the  contractor  advances  trans- 
portation for  men  brought  on  the  work.  While  the 
practise  is  generally  applied  to  the  transportation  men, 
it  is  sometimes  indulged  in  also  when  men  who  are 
leaving  are  badly  needed  to  continue  the  work.  The 
chief  methods  have  been :  ( 1 )  through  the  local 
authorities,  and  (2)  by  armed  guards.  The  method 
of  having  the  escaping  men  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
violating  tlif  boarding-house  law  is  the  safest  to  the 
contractors  and  most  frequently  used.  Laborers  are 
frequently  brought  to  the  work  on  free  transportation. 
having  made  an  agreement  to  work  out  their  indebt- 
edness. After  getting  to  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  they  leave  the  contractor  who 
brought  them  in  and  work  for  another  company  where 
they  do  not  have  the  cost  of  their  transportation  de- 
ducted from  their  wages.  In  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  this  practise,  the  contractors  have  the 
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men  arrested  and  confronted  with  a  jail  sentence  when 
attempting  to  leave.  They  are  then  willing  to  remain 
and  work  out  their  indebtedness.  Sometimes  in  the 
more  isolated  camps  the  men  are  closely  watched  by 
the  foreman  and  other  bosses,  who  carry  arms,  and 
are  driven  back  and  shut  up  in  their  shanties  and  held 
until  they  agree  to  return  to  work,  or  their  baggage 
may  be  taken  from  them  and  held  until  they  have 
worked  themselves  free  from  debt.  These  practises 
are  more  in  evidence  during  the  periods  of  special 
activity  in  construction  work,  as  these  men  are  more 
often  offered  transportation  in  advance,  and  after  get- 
ting into  the  neighborhood  are  better  able  to  find  other 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dull  times,  the  men 
are  glad  to  pay  their  own  transportation  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  leave  the  work. 

Southern  Employer's  Preferences  for  Labor 

The  order  in  which  the  labor  is  classed  as  to  prefer- 
ence by  the  Southern  contractor  is:  (i  )  negroes,  (2) 
Croatians,  and  (3)  all  others  except  Italians.  In  point 
of  numbers  the  Italians  exceed  by  far  any  other 
foreign  race  on  construction  work  in  this  region,  with 
the  Croatians  coming  second.  The  other  foreign  races 
are  so  sparsely  represented  that  the  comparisons  are 
made  between  only  these  three.  Negroes  are  every- 
where preferred  to  members  of  any  other  race  They 
are  good  teamsters,  and  are  used  as  wagon-driven 
and  in  all  places  requiring  the  control  of  more  than 
a  single  mule.  Altho  they  do  not  work  regularly,  it 
is  said  that  while  working  only  four-fifths  of  the 
time  they  do  more  work  than  the  foreigners  working 
full  time.    A  contractor  employing  negro  labor  keeps 
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a  full  camp  at  all  times,  thereby  assuring  himself  a 
full  force.  After  each  pay-day  there  is  a  considerable 
falling  off  of  the  negro  labor  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  time  the  workmen  gamble,  drink  and 
spend  their  money  in  the  commissary.  After  having 
spent  all  their  money  they  return  and  work  regularly 
until  the  next  pay  day.  Another  respect  in  which 
the  negroes  surpass  the  foreign  labor  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  handled  on  the  work.  They  do  not 
resent  rough  treatment  as  readily  as  the  foreign  la- 
borers, nor  do  they  unite  to  leave  when  one  of  their 
number  is  discharged.  Still  another,  and  probably  the 
strongest  reason  for  employing  negro  labor  is,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  inclination  to  spend  the  entire 
earnings  in  the  commissary. 


Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order  in  Southern  CamPs 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  rests  solely  with 
the  foreman  or  walking-bosses,  as  the  camp  superin- 
tendents are  called.  Local  authorities  never  inter- 
fere, unless  there  is  some  infraction  of  the  law  af- 
fecting people  outside  of  the  camp.  They  are  occa- 
sionally called  in  when  the  contractors  wish  to  detain 
transportation  men,  but  rarely  to  settle  trouble  in  camp 
among  the  men.  There  is  a  characteristic  feeling 
among  these  walking-bosses  that  to  ask  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  authorities  is  to  acknowledge  their 
own  inefficiency, 

In  all  camps  where  immigrants  are  employed,  beer, 
or  some  substitute  which  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
has  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  men.  It  is 
handled  principally  by  the  padrone  or  contractor,  who 
hat   il   shipped  to  the  camps  in  barrel  lots,  consigned 
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to  different  men  in  the  camp  so  as  to  get  around  the 
prohibition  laws.  It  is  then  sold  at  the  commissaries 
with  a  profit.  In  many  instances  the  men  do  actually 
order  it  for  themselves  by  the  keg  or  crate,  and  it  is 
the  existence  of  this  practise  that  renders  it  possible 
for  the  commissaries  to  handle  it  without  molestation 
from  the  authorities.  When  the  sentiment  of  the 
neighboring  population  is  too  strong  against  this  prac- 
tise, a  contractor  sells  an  imitation  beer  as  a  substitute. 
This  is  often  a  cheap  grade  of  beer  in  bottles  bearing 
a  label  of  a  malt  extract. 


The  Middle  States 

The  conditions  of  work  and  living  are  practically 
the  same  in  construction  and  other  seasonal  work  in 
the  Middle  States,  or  New  York,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  as  in  the  South.  Laborers  are 
secured  by  means  of  regular  agencies,  and  the  padrone 
system  is  also  followed.  The  housing  facilities  are 
also  the  same  as  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  that 
in  cases  where  the  work  is  being  carried  on  near  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  the  workmen  often  provide 
their  <>wn  i|uarters.  Because  the  country  is  more 
thickly  populated,  the  laborers  also  frequently  buy 
provisions  in  the  stores  of  the  towns  or  cities  located 
near  the  work,  but  in  the  more  remote  localities  the 
commissaries  are  always  found.  The  negro,  of  course, 
does  not  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  North  as  in  the  South,  and  the  contractors 
mainly  depend  upon  the  recent  immigrant. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
water-supply  system  for  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
Brownsville,  where  some  of  the  heaviest  work  is  in 
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progress,  a  model  temporary  city  has  been  constructed. 
Churches  and  schools  are  provided  for  the  workmen, 
and  the  health  of  the  community  is  safeguarded  by 
proper  sanitary  measures.  This  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  work 
near  Brownsville  will  require  a  number  of  years  for 
its  completion. 


THE  IMMIGRANT  AS  A   DYNAMIC   FACTOR   IN 
INDUSTRY 

Tlie  absorption  of  so  large  numbers  of  alien  people 
into  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
into  the  general  labor  force  of  the  United  States,  was 
obviously  attended  by  very  important  results.  These 
effects  of  the  intense  employment  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  may  be  briefly  considered,  from 
(l)  the  standpoint  of  the  general  industrial  situation, 
and  (2)  from  that  of  native  Americans  and  older 
workmen.  Before  entering  into  a  discussion  ol  these 
effects,  however,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  situation  may  be  fully  comprehended,  to  review 
briefly  the  personal  and  industrial  qualities  of  the 
recent  immigrant  labor  supply  to  the  United  States. 
These  are  briefly  set  forth  below. 


Salient  Characteristics  of  the  Immigrant  Labor  Supply 

LACK  OF  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

One  of  the  facts  of  greatest  import  has  been,  that  an 
exceedingly  small  proportion  have  had  any  training 
abroad  for  the  industrial  occupations  in  which  they 
have  found  employment  in  the  United  Stales  Most 
recent  immigrants  have  been  drawn  from  the  agricul- 
tural classes  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  having 
been    farmers,   or    farm   laborers,   or  other   unskilled 
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laborers  in  their  native  lands.  The  only  exception  is 
the  Hebrews,  three-fifths  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
some  form  of  manufacturing  or  hand-trades  before 
coming  to  this  country.* 

ILLITERACY    AND    INABILITY    TO    SPEAK    ENGLISH 

The  new  immigrant  labor  supply,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  composed  of  men  of  non- English-speaking 
races,  and  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  illiter- 
acy, has  been  found  to  possess  but  small  resources 
upon  which  to  develop  industrial  efficiency  and  ad- 
vancement. Owing  to  their  segregation  and  isolation 
from  the  nativfcf American  population  in  living  and 
working  rnnrliprn".  their  progress  in  acquiring  the 
use  of  the  Mgfish  language,  and  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  has  been  very  slow. 

THEIR  NECESSITOUS  CONDITION 

Another  salient  fact  in  connection  with  the  recent 
immigrant-labor  supply  has  been  the  necessitous  con- 
dition of  the  newcomers  upon  their  arrival  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  communities.  Immigrants  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  have  usually  had  but  a  few 
dollars  in  their  possession  when  their  final  destination 
in  this  country  has  been  reached.  During  the  past  eight 
years  the  average  amount  per  person  among  these 
immigrants  has  been  about  one-third  as  much  as 
among  immigrants  from  northern  and  western  Europe. 
Consequently,  finding  it  absolutely  imperative  to  en- 
gage in  work  at  once,  they  have  not  been  in  a  posi- 
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lion  to  take  exception  to  wages  or  working  conditions, 
but  must  obtain  employment  on  the  terms  offered  or 
suffer  from  actual  want. 


LOW  STANDARDS  ('[■    LIVING 

The  standards  of  living  of  the  recent  industrial 
workers  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  have  also 
been  very  low.  Furthermore,  the  recent  immigrants 
being  usually  single,  or,  if  married,  having  left  their 
wives  abroad,  have  in  large  measure  adopted  a  group 
instead  of  a  family  living  arrangement,  and  thereby 
have  reduced  their  cost  of  living  to  a  point  far  below 
that  of  the  American  or  of  the  older  immigrant  in 
the  same  industry.  The  method  of  living  often  fol- 
lowed is  that  commonly  known  as  the  "boarding- 
boss"  system,  which  has  already  been  described  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

Under  this  general  method  of  living,  which  pre- 
vails among  the  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrant 
households,  the  entire  outlay  for  necessary  living  ex- 
penses of  each  adutt  member  ranges  from  $9  to  $15 
each  month.  The  additional  expenditures  of  the  re- 
cent immigrant  wage-earners  are  small.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  The  entire 
life  interest  and  activity  of  the  average  wage-earner 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  has  seemed  to  re- 
volve about  three  points:  (1)  to  earn  the  largest 
possible  amount  under  the  existing  conditions  of  work  ; 

(2)  to  live  upon  the  basis  of  minimum  cheapness,  aad 

(3)  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  All  living  arrange- 
ments have  been  subordinated  to  the  desire  to  redttOt 
the  cost  of  living  to  its  lowest  level.  Comfort  seems 
tmt  10  be  considered. 
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LACK    OF    PERMANENT    INTEREST 

Another  salient  characteristic  of  recent  immigrants 
who  have  sought  work  in  American  industries  has 
been  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  manifested  but  a 
small  degree  of  permanent  interest  in  their  employment 
or  in  the  industry.  They  have  constituted  a  mobile, 
migratory,  and  disturbing  wage-earning  class,  con- 
strained mainly  by  their  economic  interest,  and  moving 
readily  from  place  to  place  according  to  changes  in 
working  conditions  or  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 
labor. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  recent  immigrant 
employees  are  single  men.  or  married  men  whose  wives 
are  abroad,  and  by  the  additional  fact  that  the  pre- 
vailing method  of  living  among  immigrant  workmen 
is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  detach  themselves  from 
an  occupation  or  a  locality  whenever  they  may  wish. 
Their  accumulations  also  are  in  the  form  of  cash  or 
are  quickly  convertible  into  cash.  In  brief,  the  recent 
immigrant  has  no  property  or  other  constraining  in- 
terests which  attach  him  to  a  community,  and  the 
larger  proportion  are  free  to  follow  the  best  industrial 
inducements.  This  characteristic  has  both  a  good  and 
a  bad  influence.  It  creates  a  certain  flexibility  in  the 
labor  supply,  and  to  a  certain  extent  brings  about  an 
c-xodus  from  the  country  in  times  of  depression  and 
curtailment  of  employment.  It  also  causes  an  in- 
creased pressure  and  competition  within  the  country, 
which  is  discust  later. 

Probably  die  bad  effect  of  this  characteristic  is 
greater  than  the  good,  all  things  considered. 
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TRACTABILITY   OF   THE  IMMIGRANT 

To  the  characteristics  of  recent  immigrant  wage- 
earners  already  described,  should  be  added  one  other. 
The  members  of  the  larger  number  of  races  of  recent 
entrance  to  the  mines,  mills  and  factories  have  been 
tractable  and  easily  managed.  This  quality  seems  to 
be  a  temperamental  one,  acquired  through  past  condi- 
tions of  life  in  their  native  lands,  In  the  normal  life 
of  tthe  mines,  mills  and  factories,  the  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  have  exhibited  a  pronounced  tend- 
ency toward  being  easily  managed  by  employers  and 
toward  being  imposed  upon  without  protest,  which  has 
created  the  impression  of  subserviency.  This  charac- 
teristic, while  strong,  is  confined,  however,  to  the  im- 
migrant wage-earners  of  comparatively  short  residence 
in  this  country,  and  results  from  their  lack  of  training 
or  experience  abroad,  and  from  the  difference  between 
their  standards  and  aspirations  and  those  of  older  im- 
migrant employees  and  native  American  industrial 
workers. 

If  the  characteristics  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor 
supply  to  the  United  States,  as  outlined  above,  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  the  conditions  which  have 
been  produced  by  their  employment  may  be  quickly- 
realized. 


The  Inefficiency  of  the  Immigrants  Has  Encouraged 
the  Use  of  Machinery 

As  regards  the  general  industrial  effects,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lack  of  skill  and  in- 
dustrial training  of  the  recent  immigrant  to  the  United 
States  has   stimulated    the   invention   of   mechanical 
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methods  and  processes  which  might  be  conducted  by 
unskilled  industrial  workers  as  a  substitute  for  the 
skilled  operatives  formerly  required.  This  condition  of 
affairs  obviously  must  have  been  true,  or  the  expansion 
of  American  industry  within  recent  years  would  not 
have  been  possible.  A  large  number  of  illustrations  of 
this  tendency  might  be  cited.  Probably  three  of  the 
best,  however,  are  the  automatic  looms  and  ring  spin- 
dles in  the  cotton-goods  manufacturing  industry,  the 
bottle- blowing  and  casting  machines  in  bottle  and 
other  glass  factories,  and  the  machines  for  mining 
coal. 


The  Employment  of  the  Immigrant  Has  Changed  the 
form  of  Industrial  Organization 

Another,  but  more  minor,  general  industrial  effect 
of  the  employment  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans is  observable  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
foremen  in  many  industries.  This  situation  arises 
principally  from  the  fact  that  the  recent  immigrants 
are  usually  of  non-English- speaking  races,  and  there- 
fore require  a  larger  amount  of  supervision  than  the 
native  Americans  and  older  immigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe.  The  function  of  the 
subordinate  foremen  is  chiefly  that  of  an  interpreter. 

As  regards  other  changes  in  industrial  organization 
and  methods,  probably  the  most  important  effect  ob- 
servable is  seen  in  the  creation  of  a  number  of  special 
occupations,  the  incumbents  of  which  perform  all  the 
dangerous  or  responsible  work  which  before  the  em- 
■  f  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  operating  force.  The  best 
example  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  newly 
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developed  occupation  of  "shot-firer"  in  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  mines.  The  mine  worker  in  this  oc- 
cupation prepares  and  discharges  the  blasts  or  shots 
for  bringing  down  the  coal.  Until  within  recent  years 
each  miner  did  his  own  blasting,  but  with  the  em- 
ployment of  the  untrained  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans in  the  mines,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  safety 
of  the  operating  forces  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
quality  of  the  output  required  that  blasting  should  be 
done  by  experienced  native  American  or  older  immi- 
grant employees.  The  relation  between  industrial  ac- 
cidents and  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  as 
well  as  the  effect  upon  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment arising  from  the  entrance  of  a  large  body  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  into  the  American 
industrial  system,  is  set  forth  in  detail  at  a  later  point. 

Immigration  Has  Produced  Unsatisfactory  Conditions 

of   Employment 

Relative  to  the  effect  of  recent  immigration  upon 
native  American  and  older  immigrant  wage-earners 
in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  lack  of  industrial  training  and  experience  of 
the  recent  immigrant  before  coming  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  his  illiteracy  and  inability  to 
speak  English,  has  had  the  effect  of  exposing  the 
original  employees  to  unsafe  and  unsanitary  working 
conditions,  or  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  of 
employment  which  the  native  American  or  older  im- 
migrant employees  have  considered  unsatisfactory  and 
in  some  cases  unbearable.  When  the  elder  employees 
have  found  dangerous  and  unhealthy  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments 
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and  have  protested,  the  recent  immigrant  employees, 
usually  through  ignorance  of  mining  or  other  working 
methods,  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
alleged  unsatisfactory  conditions.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  lack  of  training  and  experience  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  affects  only  his  own 
safety.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ignorant  acquiescence 
in  dangerous  and  unsanitary  working  conditions  may 
make  the  continuance  of  such  conditions  possible  and 
become  a  menace  to  a  part  or  to  the  whole  of  an  oper- 
ating force  of  an  industrial  establishment.  In  mining, 
the  presence  of  an  untrained  employee  may  constitute 
an  element  of  danger  to  the  entire  body  of  workmen. 
There  seems  to  be  a  direct  causal  relation  between  the 
extensive  employment  of  recent  immigrants  in  Amer- 
ican mines  and  the  extraordinary  increase  within  re- 
cent years  in  the  number  of  mining  accidents.  It  is 
an  undisputed  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  acci- 
dents in  bituminous  coa!  mines  arise  from  two  causes: 
(t)  the  recklessness,  and  (2)  the  ignorance  and  in- 
experience, of  employees.  When  the  lack  of  training 
of  the  recent  immigrant  abroad  is  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  he  becomes  a  workman  in 
the  mines  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  when  it  is  recalled  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
new  arrivals  are  not  only  illiterate  and  unable  to  read 
any  precautionary  notices  posted  in  the  mines,  but  also 
unable  to  speak  English  and  consequently  without 
ability  to  comprehend  instructions  intelligently,  the 
inference  is  plain  that  the  employment  of  recent  immi- 
grants has  caused  a  deterioration  in  working  condi- 
tions. 

No  complete  statistics  have  been  compiled  as  to  the 
connection  between  accidents  and  races  employed,  but 
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the  figures  available  clearly  indicate  the  conclusion  that 
there  has  been  a  direct  relation  between  the  employ- 
ment of  untrained  foreigners  and  the  prevalence  of 
mining  casualties.  The  mining  inspectors  of  the  sev- 
eral coal-producing  States,  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  the  older  employee?  in  the  industry. 
also  bear  testimony  in  this  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
employment  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European. 
The  opinion  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  of  especial 
interest  and  may  be  briefly  quoted : 

"  Another  important  factor  in  the  United  States  is  to 
be  found  in  the  nationality  of  the  miners.  Most  of 
the  men  are  foreign-born,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  unable  to  understand  English  freely,  and  a  still 
larger  number  are  unable  to  read  or  write  that  lan- 
guage. Some  of  them  are  inexperienced,  and  do  not 
take  proper  precautions  either  for  their  own  safety  or 
that  of  others.  This  becomes  a  most  serious  menace 
unless  they  are  restrained  by  properly  enforced  regu- 
lations."* 


THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    RECENT    IMMIGRANT    UPOW 
STANDARDS  OF   LIVING 

The  extensive  employment  of  recent  immigrants  has 
brought  about  living  conditions  and  a  standard  of 
living  with  which  the  older  employees  have  been  un- 
able or  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete. 
This  fact  may  be  readily  inferred  from  what  b&| 
already  been  said  relative  to  the  methods  ol 
economy  of  immigrant  households  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing of  their  members. 

•  Bulletin    |jj    vi    1  l>r    L'nilnl    States  Ccc-lojital   Siirvc;.    i 
MininK   A«idcni»:    Tlieir   Ciuki   mil    Pirmr 
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THE  IMMIGRANT  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  entrance  into  the  operating  forces  of  the  mines 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  in  such  large  num- 
bers, of  the  races  of  recent  immigration,  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  labor  organizations  or 
the  original  employees,  and  in  some  of  the  industries 
has  caused  their  entire  demoralization  and  disruption. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  character  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant labor  supply,  and  to  the  fact  that  so  large  num- 
bers of  recent  immigrants  have  found  employment  in 
American  industries  within  such  a  short  period  of  time. 
On  account  of  lack  of  industrial  training  and  experi- 
ence, low  standards  of  living,  as  compared  with  native 
American  wage-earners,  their  necessitous  condition  on 
finding  employment  in  this  country  and  their  tracta- 
bility.  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  as  already 
noted,  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  existing  rates 
of  compensation  and  working  conditions.  The  thrifti- 
ness  and  industriousness  of  recent  immigrants  have 
also  made  them  unwilling  to  enter  into  labor  disputes 
involving  loss  of  time,  or  to  join  labor  organizations 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  regular  dues.  As  a 
consequence,  they  have  not  affiliated  with  labor  organi- 
zations unless  compelled  to  do  so  as  a  preliminary  step 
toward  acquiring  work;  and  then,  after  becoming 
members  of  the  labor  union,  they  have  manifested  but 
little  interest  in  the  tenets  or  policy  of  the  organization. 
In  the  instances  where  they  have  united  with  the  labor 
organizations,  on  the  occasion  of  strikes  or  labor  dis- 
sensions, they  have  usually  refused  to  maintain  mem- 
bership for  any  extended  period  of  time,  thus  rendering 
difficult  the  unionization  of  the  industry  or  occupation 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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Furthermore,  the  fact  that  recent  immigrants  are 
usually  of  non-English-speaking  races,  and  llieir  high 
degree  of  illiteracy,  have  made  iheir  absorption  by  the 
labor  organizations  very  slow  and  expensive.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  conscious  policy  of  the  employers  of 
mixing  the  races  in  different  departments  and  divisions 
of  labor,  in  order,  by  a  diversity  of  tongues,  to  prevent 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  employees,  has  made 
unionization  of  the  immigrant  almost  impossible. 

The  significant  result  of  the  whole  situation  has 
been  that  the  influx  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans has  been  too  rapid  to  permit  of  their  absorption 
by  the  labor  organizations  which  were  in  existence  be- 
fore their  arrival.  In  some  industries  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  labor  unions  are  concerned  only  with 
those  occupations  in  which  the  competition  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  has  been  only  indirectly 
or  remotely  felt,  and  consequently  the  labor  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  very  seriously  affected.  In  the 
occupations  and  industries  in  which  the  pressure  of 
the  competition  of  the  recent  immigrant  has  been  di- 
rectly felt,  either  because  the  nature  of  the  work  was 
such  as  to  permit  of  the  immediate  employment  of  the 
immigrant  or  through  the  invention  of  improved  ma- 
chinery his  employment  was  made  possible  in  occupa- 
tions which  formerly  required  training  and  apprentice- 
ship, the  labor  organizations  have  been,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  completely  overwhelmed  and  disrupted. 
In  other  industries  and  occupations  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  skilled  training  and  experience  were  requisite, 
such  as  in  certain  divisions  of  the  glass-manufacturing 
industry,  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  recent  immi- 
grants upon  labor  organizations  has  not  been  followed 
by  such  injurious  results. 
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Racial  Displacement  as  a   Result  of  Immigrant 

Competition 

Competition  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European 
has  led  to  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  displacement, 
in  certain  occupations  and  industries,  of  the  native 
American  and  of  the  older  immigrant  employees  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  These  racial  dis- 
placements have  manifested  themselves  in  three  ways: 

(a)1  A  large  proportion  of  native  Americans  and 
older  immigrant  employees  from  Great  Britain  and 
northern  Europe  have  loft  certain  industries,  such  as 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  mining  and  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing. 

(&)  A  part  of  the  earlier  employees  who  remained 
in  the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed  before 
the  advent  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European,  have 
been  able,  because  of  the  demand  growing  out  of  the 
general  industrial  expansion,  to  rise  to  more  skilled 
and  responsible  executive  and  technical  positions  which 
required  employees  of  training  and  experience.  In  the 
larger  number  of  cases,  however,  where  the  older  em- 
ployees remained  in  a  certain  industry  after  the  pres- 
sure of  the  competition  of  the  recent  immigrant  had 
begun  to  be  felt,  they  relinquished  their  former  posi- 
tions and  segregated  themselves  in  certain  other  occu- 
pations. This  tendency  is  best  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  employees  according  to  race  in  hituminous 
coal  mines.  In  this  industry  all  the  so-called  "com- 
pany" occupations,  which  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  rate,  are  filled  by  native 
Americans  or  older  immigrants  and  their  children, 
while  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  are  confined 
to  pick  mining  and  the  unskilled  and  common  labor. 
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The  same  situation  exists  in  other  branches  of  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  stigma 
which  has  become  attached  to  the  working  in  the 
same  occupations  as  the  southern  and  eastern  liuro- 
pean  that  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry,  has  led  to  this  segregation  of  the  older 
class  of  employees  in  occupations  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  compensation,  are  less  desirable  than 
those  occupied  by  recent  immigrants.  In  most  in- 
dustries the  native  American  and  older  immigrant 
workmen  who  have  remained  in  the  same  occupations 
in  which  the  recent  immigrants  are  predominant  are 
the  thriftless,  unprogressive  elements  of  the  original 
operating  forces. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  competition  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europeans  is  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  most  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  textile  and 
glass  manufacturing,  and  the  different  forms  of  min- 
ing, the  children  of  native  Americans  and  of  older 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe 
are  not  entering  the  industries  in  which  their  fathers 
have  been  employed.  All  classes  of  manufacturers 
claim  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  native-born  employees  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  necessary  number  of  workmen  to  fill  the 
positions  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  their  establish- 
ments. This  condition  of  affairs  is  attributed  to  three 
factors ;  (  i  )  General  or  technical  education  has  en- 
abled a  considerable  number  of  the  children  of  indus- 
trial workers  to  command  business,  professional,  or 
technical  occupations  apparently  more  desirable  than 
those  of  their  fathers,  [a)  The  conditions  of  work 
which  have  resulted  from  tbe  employment  of  recent 
immigrants  have  rendered  certain  industrial  occupa- 
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tions  unattractive  to  the  wage-earner  of  native  birth. 
(3)  Occupations  other  than  those  in  which  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  are  engaged  are  sought  for  the 
reason  that  popular  opinion  attaches  to  them  a  more 
satisfactory  social  status  and  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
spectability. Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  aver- 
sion of  older  employees  to  working  by  the  side  of  the 
new  arrivals,  the  existence  of  the  feeling  has  been 
crystallized  into  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
racial  substitution  in  manufacturing  and  mining  oc- 
cupations. 


Immigration  lias  Checked  Increase  in  Wages 

As  regards  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  recent 
immigrants  upon  wages  and  hours  of  work,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  employment  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  wage-earners  has  caused  a  di- 
rect lowering  of  wages  or  an  extension  in  the  hours 
of  work  in  mines  and  industrial  establishments.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  availability  of  the  large 
supply  of  recent  immigrant  labor  prevented  the  in- 
crease in  wages  which  otherwise  would  have  resulted 
during  recent  years  from  the  increased  demand  for 
labor.  The  low  standards  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
European,  his  ready  acceptance  of  a  low  wage  and 
existing  working  conditions,  his  lack  of  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  occupation  and  community  in  which  he 
has  been  employed,  his  attitude  toward  labor  organi- 
zations, his  slow  progress  toward  assimilation,  and  his 
willingness  seemingly  to  accept  indefinitely  without 
protest  certain  wages  and  conditions  of  employment, 
have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  older  classes 
of  employees  to  secure  improvements  in  conditions  or 
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advancement  in  wages  since  the  arrival  in  considerable 
numbers  of  southern  and  eastern  European  wage- 
earners.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  said  that 
all  improvements  in  conditions  and  increases  in  rates 
of  pay  have  been  secured  in  spite  of  their  presence. 
The  recent  immigrant,  in  other  words,  lias  not  actively 
Opposed  the  movements  toward  belter  conditions  of 
employment  and  higher  wages,  but  his  availability  and 
his  general  characteristics  and  attitude  have  constituted 
a  passive  opposition  which  has  been  most  effective. 


General  Conclusions 

If  the  entire  situation  be  reviewed,  and  the  effects 
of  recent  immigration  be  considered  in  all  its  industrial 
aspects,  there  are  several  significant  conclusions  which, 
altho  subject  to  some  unimportant  restrictions,  may  be 
set  forth  as  indicating  the  general  effects  of  the  ex- 
tensive employment  in  the  mines  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States  of  southern  and  eastern 
European  immigrants.  These  general  conclusions  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  influx  of  recent  immigrants  has.  by 
affording  an  adequate  labor  supply,  made  possible 
the  remarkable  expansion  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
thirty  years. 

(2)  The  extensive  employment  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  has  seriously  affected  the 
native  American  and  older  immigrant  employees 
from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  by  caus- 
ing displacements  and  by  retarding  advancement 
in  rates  of  pay  and  improvements  in  conditions 
of  employment. 
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{3)  Industrial  efficiency  among  the  recent  im- 
migrant wage-earners  has  been  very  slowly  de- 
veloped, owing  to  their  illiteracy  and  inability  to 
speak  English. 

(4)  For  these  same  reasons  the  general  prog- 
ress toward  assimilation  and  the  attainment  of 
American  standards  of  work  and  living  has  also 
been  very  slow. 

(5)  The  conclusion  of  greatest  significance  de- 
veloped by  the  general  industrial  investigation  of 
the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  is 
that  the  point  of  complete  saturation  has  already 
been  reached  in  the  employment  of  recent  immi- 
grants in  mining  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  in  industry 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  the  constantly  increasing  employment  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  assimilate  the  newcomers,  politically 
or  socially,  or  to  educate  them  to  American  stan- 
dards of  compensation,  efficiency  or  conditions  of 
employment. 

( 6  1  Too  much  emphasis,  in  the  discussion  of 
immigration,  within  recent  years,  has  been  placed 
upon  the  social  and  political  results  of  recent  im- 
migration. The  problem  at  present  is  really  fun- 
damentally an  industrial  one,  and  should  be 
principally  considered  in  its  economic  aspects. 
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EUROPEAN  AND  MEXICAN  IMMIGRANTS  ON  THE 
PACIFIC   COAST 

Assimilation 

In  the  discussion  of  European  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  chief  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account  is  economic.  What  is  the 
normal  effect  of  the  immigration  upon  the  wages  and 
living  conditions  of  the  American?  Inasmuch  as  the 
races,  particularly  those  of  northern  Europe,  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  of  assimilation  is  not  especially  difficult. 
Ordinarily,  even  if  the  members  of  the  first  generation 
can  not  be  easily  assimilated,  those  of  the  second,  under 
the  influence  of  our  public  schools  and  the  social  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  them,  are  readily  assimi- 
lated. 

RACE  PREJUDICE 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  immigrants  are  mem- 
bers of  races  widely  different  from  Americans,  as  are 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Hindus,  the  question 
of  race  and  race  prejudice  becomes  an  extremely  im- 
portant problem. 

The  untrained  man  is  likely  to  assume  that  those  peo- 
ple who  differ  widely  from  himself  in  appearance,  in 
habits  of  living  or  of  working,  are  members  of  a  lower 
and  not  merely  of  a  different  race.  He  is  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  Italian,  for  example,  with  contempt,  as 
a  "dago."    Still  more  emphatic  is  he  in  his  denounce- 
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rnent  of  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Hindus 
as  members  of  an  inferior  race.  Of  course,  the  cul- 
tivated man,  especially  one  who  has  traveled  widely, 
knows  better.  As  Professor  Steiner  has  so  well  re- 
minded us,  the  first  immigrant  to  America  was  a 
dago  named  Columbus,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  Moreover,  when  at  the  present 
day  Americans  go  to  Europe  to  study  art  and  archi- 
tecture they  are  very  likely  to  go  to  the  land  of  the 
great  dagoes,  Michelangelo,  Giotto,  Raffael,  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci,  and  others  of  similar  rank.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  have  we  been  able  to  find  in  centuries 
past,  or  do  we  find  in  the  world  to-day,  people 
of  higher  cultivation  than  the  Italians.  Moreover. 
if  instead  of  turning  our  eyes  to  Europe,  we  go 
to  the  Far  East,  and  visit  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  we 
are  equally  imprest,  as  we  meet  members  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  cultivated  classes  in  society,  with 
their  high  degree  of  intelligence,  with  their  intellectual 
training,  and  especially,  perhaps,  with  the  personal 
qualities  which  have  made  them  the  world  over  models 
of  courtesy  and  of  manners  that  characterize  the  gen- 
tleman. 


ARE   OTHER    RACES    INFERIOR? 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  people 
who  have  not  traveled  and  who  have  not  read  widely 
should  recognize  that  the  ordinary  workingmen  from 
the  Orient  with  whom  they  come  into  keen  competi- 
tion, and  who  often  underbid  them  in  wages,  espe- 
cially in  doing  work  of  the  most  arduous  type,  belong 
to  races  of  cultivation;  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  look  upon  them  as  inferior  people.  Moreover, 
whether  they  recognize  this  fact  or  not,  whether  or 
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not  we  ourselves  believe  that  race  prejudice  is  some- 
thing to  be  heartily  condemned,  we  must  still  recog- 
nize the  actual  existence  of  this  feeling  as  an  im- 
portant political  fact. 

RACE  FEELING   ELSEWHERE 

The  feeling  against  the  negroes  has  forced  us  to 
recognize  that  race  feeling  is  an  extremely  important 
political  question,  and  may  well  become  a  social  ques- 
tion. 

Moreover,  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
feeling  on  the  Pacific  Coast  against  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Hindus  is  not  in  itself  exceptional. 
A  similar  feeling  against  these  same  races  is  found 
in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  in  every 
place  where  these  oriental  races  have  come  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  white  race,  and  especially 
when  they  have  come  into  active  competition  with 
it  in  ordinary  labor.  We  must  recognize  this  feel- 
ing, then,  as  a  natural  one  and  one  that  must  be 
counted  upon  when  tt  comes  to  political  action. 

ORIENTALS    NOT    EASILY    ASSIMILATED 

Altho  these  races  may  not  be  considered  in  any  way 
inferior  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  mate- 
rially different :  that  they  art;  not  so  i-asih  a 
as  are  the  members  of  the  European  races;  that  they 
do  not  readily  marry  with  our  people  nor  our  people 
with  them. 
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FORM   A  SEPARATE  CLASS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
usually  made  an  entirely  separate  working  class.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  when  they  have  entered  largely  into  a 
business,  or  when  they  have  undertaken  certain  classes 
of  work,  there  has  been  a  rapid  separation  between 
them  and  the  American  workingmeu,  they  taking  the 
harder  kinds  and  the  members  of  the  white  races 
taking  types  of  work  entirely  different.  In  this  way 
they  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  almost  a 
separate  caste.  Indeed,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  people  who  have  carefully  observed  condi- 
tions in  that  region  that  they  have  almost  made  a 
servile  caste;  and  many  of  the  most  thoughtful,  most 
cultivated,  most  kindly  people  on  the  Coast  have 
thought  that,  inasmuch  as  these  are  facts,  and  must 
be  recognized,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  take  action  ac- 
cordingly. 

i.iiVI.HN'MENTAL  ACTION    OF   CHINA    AND  JAPAN 

The  Governments  of  China  and  Japan  have  really 
no  reason  to  object  to  our  wishing  not  to  admit  the 
working  people  of  their  races  in  large  numbers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Americans  are  not  admitted  to 
China  or  to  Japan  on  even  terms  with  the  natives^ 
there.  They  can  go  into  the  country  as  residents  only 
in  very  limited  communities;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  buy  land;  and  they  are  not  admitted  to  citizenship 
in  those  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  country 
has  treated  the  members,  particularly,  of  the  Japanese 
race,  more  liberally  than  the  Japanese  have  treated 
the  Americans.  The  Japanese  have  been  allowed  to 
buy  land,  in  many  instances  in  large  tracts:  and  tho 
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at  the  present  time  we  are  taking  rather  active  meas- 
ures to  exclude  them  from  coming  in  large  numbers, 
up  to  date,  at  any  rate,  we  have  treated  them  more 
liberally  than  they  have  treated  us. 

It  may  be  well  said,  then,  that  it  is  better  for  them, 
better  for  us.  better  for  the  civilization  of  the  world 
at  large,  that  each  country  attempt  to  work  out  its 
own  problems  independently  instead  of  each  working 
them  out  in  the  country  of  the  other. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSOCIATION   WITH   OTHER  NATtONS 

We  should  not  fail  to  recognize,  nevertheless,  the 
great  advantage  that  comes  from  intimate  association 
with  people  who  are  different  from  ourselves.  One 
of  the  mistakes  that  we  often  make  in  our  social  in- 
tercourse, as  well  as  in  our  political  relations,  in  as- 
sociating with  people  of  similar  tastes  and  habits,  is 
to  form  a  little  clique  or  society  of  persons  like  our- 
selves, forgetting  that  in  our  intimate  intercourse  with 
them,  while  we  may  derive  enjoyment,  we  obtain  very 
few  new  ideas.  In  talking  with  men  trained  as  we 
have  been  trained,  meeting  the  same  people,  thinking 
along  lines  similar  to  our  own  habits  of  thinking,  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  give  them  many  new 
thoughts,  or  that  we  shall  derive  much  from  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  meet  with  people  of  a 
different  type  from  ourselves,  from  them  we  gather 
many  new  ideas,  if  we  are  thoughtful  and  can  free 
ourselves  from  prejudice.  It  is  they,  rather  than  our 
most  intimate  associates,  perhaps,  from  whom  we 
learn  most  and  to  whom  we  owe  most  in  our  advance- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  often  true,  that  from  people  who 
are  really  opposed  to  ourselves,  we  learn  the  most. 
By  opposing  our  ideas,  they  rouse  us  to  activity- 
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'Advantage  of  Association  With  Educated  Orientals 
We  ought,  then,  not  to  fail  to  get  tlic  benefit  from 
associating  with  foreigners,  especially  those  whose 
racial  customs  differ  widely  from  ours.  In  order, 
however,  to  secure  this  advantage,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  come  in  large  numbers,  and  especially  that 
they  come  as  people  of  the  unskilled  laboring  classes. 
Rather  should  we  encourage  our  own  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries;  to  get  the  ideas  that  come  from 
the  study  of  different  civilizations;  and  to  encourage 
the  coming  to  our  shores  of  people  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent classes,  travelers,  scientists,  students,  merchants, 
and  others  from  whom  we  can  gather  new  plans  of 
work.  While  it  may,  for  economic  as  well  as  for  so- 
cial reasons,  be  wise  to  exclude  the  common  laborer, 
it  can  not  but  be  unwise  to  exclude  trained  men  and 
women  who  come  to  us  usually  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary sojourn,  and  from  whom  we  may  learn  much 
that  will  tend  to  benefit  our  own  civilization.  More- 
over, by  exchanging  ideas  and  giving  to  them  the 
benefit  of  our  civilization,  which  differs  from  theirs, 
we  may  give  to  them  an  equal  advantage,  and  thus 
the  civilization  of  the  world  will  be  promoted.  What- 
ever views  we  may  hold  with  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nary immigration  question,  so  far  as  the  Orient  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to 
uphold  a  policy  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
oriental  nations  and  our  own,  in  order  that  each  may 
get  the  benefit  of  the  civilization  of  the  other. 
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Population  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

EUROPEANS  AND  MEXICANS 
In  the  eleven  States  and  Territories  of  the  western 
division  of  the  United  States,  more  than  20  per  cent. 
of  the  population  are  foreign-born.  About  2  per  cent. 
of  the  population,  and  about  to  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
eign-born, have  emigrated  from  Asia.  About  12.7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign-born,  have  emigrated  from  the 
North  European  countries.  The  Germans  rank  first, 
the  English  next,  the  Irish  next.  Moreover,  some 
90,000  immigrants  from  Canada,  2.2  ]>er  cent,  of  the 
population,  might  be  included  with  the  North  Euro~ 
peans  as  being  largely  of  the  same  stock.  Beside 
these,  considerably  more  than  100,000  have  emigrated 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  formi 
2.75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  western  coast. 
Of  these  South  European  immigrants,  the  Italians 
are  the  most  numerous,  followed  by  the  Austriaus, 
Finns  and  Portuguese. 

Another  group  entirely  different,  and  so  distinct  in 
their  qualities  that  they  might  almost  in  many  respects 
be  classed  with  the  orientals,  on  account  of  their  dif- 
ferences in  ways  of  living,  are  the  Mexicans,  with 
nearly  30,000,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population. 


CHANGES  SINCE  tgOO 
During  the  last  decade  there  have  been  some  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  nature  of  the  population.      Be- 
tween   1900  and    1910  came  a   rapid   inert.! 
number  of  the  Japanese,  with  a  few  Koreans      Some 
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of  these  came  from  Japan  and  others  from  Hawaii, 
until  the  number  of  that  race  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  is  probably  somewhat  more  than 
90,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  in  California. 
one-sixth  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  number  of  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  the  decline  being  due  in  part  to 
the  exclusion  law,  and  in  part  to  a  tendency  among 
the  Chinese  to  move  to  Eastern  cities,  while  during 
the  ten  years  a  rapid  incoming  of  Mexicans  was  con- 
tinued until  their  numbers  in  the  Western  States  have 
increased  many  times  over.  The  number  of  English, 
Scandinavian,  and  other  North  Europeans,  continued 
to  increase  in  part  by  direct  immigration  from  these 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  part  by  western  move- 
ment of  the  workers  from  the  East,  as  the  increas- 
ing number  of  South  and  East  Europeans  in  the  East 
made  ihe  working  conditions  harder:  partly,  also,  this 
was  a  westward  movement  of  families  to  locate  in 
belter  conditions  on  farms.  There  has  been,  also,  an 
influx  of  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  the  smaller  part  of  them  coming  direct  from 
their  native  land,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Italians,  the  Portuguese  and  one  or  two  Other 
races  of  less  importance  numerically,  the  larger  num- 
ber coming  from  the  Eastern  States  to  engage  in 
common,  unskilled,  and  partly-skilled  labor  in  the 
mines,  smelters,  and  other  industries  where  unskilled 
labor  is  required  in  large  numbers. 

Doubtless,  beyond  the  figures  recorded  by  the  Im- 
migration Bureau,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  been  smuggled  in,  but  as  compared 
with  the  entire  number,  this  number  of  Chinese  is 
probably  so  small  that  we  need  take  no  special  account 
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of  it,  especially  as  during  late  years  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau  in  excluding  smugglers 
has  doubtless  increased. 


DISPLACEMENT    OF    AMERICANS 
WORKMEN 


EUROPEAN 


As  in  the  East,  so  also  in  the  West,  there  have  been 
found  a  few  instances  of  race  displacement  by  Euro- 
peans working  at  a  lower  wage  man  the  natives. 
Generally  speaking,  the  immigrants,  introduced  for 
railroad  section  work,  have  been  paid  the  same  wages 
as  those  previously  paid.  In  certain  cases  they  have 
been  paid  even  more  than  the  laborers  previously  em- 
ployed, the  latter  being  insufficient  in  number  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand. 

On  several  occasions  it  is  found  that  East  Euro- 
pean races  have  been  introduced  as  strike-breakers; 
for  example,  in  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado;  New 
Mexico,  and  Washington,  and  in  the  metalliferous 
mines  of  Colorado.  In  these  instances  the  keeping  of 
the  old  scale  of  wages  was  only  possible  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  strikes.  In  this  way  they,  as  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  discouraged  the 
efforts  of  the  trade-unions.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, few  such  instances. 

The  availability  of  a  comparatively  large  supply  of 
the  South  and  East  European  races,  including  the 
Greeks,  has  assisted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
expansion  of  industry  in  some  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  seri 
tarded  the  advance  of  wages  in  those  occupations 
where  such  labor  could  be  used  to  advantage.  One 
specific  example  is  found  in  the  case  of  secti 
on  the  railroads,  where  the  wages  have  varied  little 
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during  the  last  fifteen  years,  altho  the  wages  in  other 
lines  of  industry  have  advanced  materially.  More- 
over, the  wages  of  the  South  and  East  Europeans  and 
Mexicans  have  in  many  cases  increased  only  slightly, 
if  at  all,  while  the  wages  of  Japanese,  even  when 
in  the  same  line  of  work,  have  been  materially  ad- 
vanced. Again,  in  certain  fields  of  work  where,  in 
certain  localities,  the  Europeans  from  the  north  and 
east  of  Europe  are  employed,  and  in  other  places 
those  from  southeastern  Europe  and  from  Mexico, 
it  has  been  found  that,  among  the  latter,  wages  have 
not  advanced,  whereas  among  the  earlier  classes  they 
have  advanced.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, where  natives  and  North  Europeans  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  those  employed,  wages  for  the 
maintenance  of  way,  and  for  construction  on  the  rail- 
ways, have  varied  from  $2.25  to  §2.50  per  day.  In 
another  community  not  far  away,  where  the  Greeks 
and  Italians  were  largely  employed,  similar  labor  re- 
ceived wages  varying  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day. 
Other  instances  in  the  State  of  California  have  been 
found  where  among  the  gangs,  made  up  mostly  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  the  prevailing  wages 
were  less  by  some  25  to  75  cents  per  day  than  those 
where  the  North  Europeans  were  chiefly  employed. 


UNSKILLED  IMMIGRANTS 
The  immigrants  from  South  and  East  Europe  have 
been  mainly  unskilled  laborers,  and,  on  the  whole, 
have  not  shown  the  same  readiness  to  join  trade 
unions  and  to  insist  upon  American  working  condi- 
tions as  have  those  coming  from  the  older  immigra- 
tion   from   the  north   and   west   of   Europe.      Again, 
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there  is  clearly  a  tendency  OH  the  part  of  some  em- 
ployers to  segregate  their  unskilled  workmen  into 
colonies  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  of  their  own 
race.  In  this  way,  by  keeping  the  gangs  separated 
one  from  the  other,  they  are  able  to  avoid  any  display 
of  race  antipathy.  They  simplify  supervision,  and 
doubtless,  in  very  mam  cases,  they  are  able  to  pre- 
vent any  organization  into  unions,  so  as  to  bring  pres- 
sure for  an  increase  of  wages. 

KNOWLEDGE    OF    ENGLISH 

There  seems  to  be.  also,  a  material  difference  be- 
tween these  classes  of  immigrants  as  regards  their 
tendency  to  assimilation,  so  far  as  this  may  be  indi- 
cated by  their  knowledge  of  English.  Approximately 
four-fifths  of  the  number  of  the  non-English-speaking 
North  European  races,  who  have  resided  in  this  coun- 
try less  than  live  years,  speak  English,  while  less  than 
half  of  most  of  the  races  of  the  other  groups  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  speak  English.  Even 
among  the  South  and  East  Europeans,  however,  there 
is  quite  a  material  difference,  the  Finns,  Dalmatians 
and  Croatians  showing  greater  progress  than  the  Rus- 
sians, Slovaks  and  Italians. 

The  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South 
and  the  East  Europeans  tends,  of  course,  to  disappear 
with  the  length  of  residence.  As  years  go  by,  the 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are 
showing  inclinations  much  more  like  those  found  in 
the  races  from  northern  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  seasonal  labor,  such  as  the  main- 
tenance of  way  on  railroads,  lumbering,  fishing,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  coal  and  oil  mining  industries,  arc 
found  chiefly  the  recent  immigrants,  who  arc  either 
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unmarried,  or  whose  wives  have  not  been  brought 
with  them.  These  immigrants,  living  more  freely 
than  others  in  bunk-houses  in  race  groups,  are  largely 
drawn  from  South  and  East  European  races.  Those, 
however,  who  remain  in  the  United  States  for  a  com- 
paratively long  period,  show  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  married  men.  As  time  goes  by,  they  bring 
their  wives  and  children  from  Europe;  especially  is 
this  to  be  noted  among  the  Italians  and  Slovaks, 
Slovenians  and  Finns.  These  families  usually  get  into 
the  more  settled  kinds  of  unskilled  labor,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  coal  and  ore  mines  and  the  smelters. 

In  the  larger  cities,  where  the  races  have  remained 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  have  become 
much  more  strongly  Americanized.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  speak  English,  and  those  who  are  bet- 
ter-to-do show  a  tendency  to  leave  the  colonies  of 
their  own  people,  and  to  go  into  the  better  resident 
districts.  Their  children  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  American-born,  unless  they  are  brought  up 
throughout  their  childhood  in  the  race  colonies.  Va- 
rious races  have  organized  benevolent  societies  for 
the  care  of  those  of  their  own  people  who  are  unfor- 
tunate. These  societies,  beyond  any  question,  tend 
somewhat  to  prevent  the  race  from  being  American- 
ized, or  perhaps  they  are  rather  an  evidence  that  they 
are  not  fully  Americanized.  At  the  same  time,  such 
plans  can  hardly  be  regretted  since,  altho  they  may 
somewhat  retard  the  process  of  assimilation,  these  so- 
cieties encourage  thrift,  and  show  an  independence 
of  State  aid,  which  is  extremely  commendable. 
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ITALIAN    COLONIES,    PORTUGUESE,    ETC. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  California  communi- 
ties, the  Italian  fanners  are  generally  closely  colo- 
nized. In  most  cases  they  are  engaged  in  market 
gardening,  in  other  cases  in  grape  culture  and  wine 
making.  The  Italians  are  good  farmers;  they  have 
converted  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  used  for 
stock  raising  and  general  farming,  into  vineyards  and 
orchards,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Stale.  The  Italians  frequently  cooperate  in  leas- 
ing land. 

The  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  co- 
operate, each  individual  wishing  to  rent  alone  his  sep- 
arate land.  The  Portuguese,  while  endeavoring  to 
establish  themselves  independently,  have,  perhaps,  not 
progressed  quite  so  rapidly  in  the  way  of  securing  land 
and  of  becoming  prosperous  as  have  either  the  Ital- 
ians. Japanese,  or  the  German-Russians.  In  some 
special  instances,  the  German -Russians  seem  to  have 
succeeded  unusually  well.  A  considerable  number  ol 
them  came  to  Fresno  County,  California,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Altho  they  began  earning  their  livelihood 
as  unskilled  laborers,  many  have  since  established 
themselves  as  fanners.  They  now  control  about 
5.000  acres.  These  same  people  have  also  made 
settlements  in  Colorado,  and  in  some  cases  the  sugar 
companies  have  brought  large  numbers  of  families  of 
ibis  race  from  Nebraska  to  do  the  hand  work  em- 
ployed in  growing  sugar  beets.  They  are  industrious 
and  thrifty,  and  have  made  an  excellent  record  in 
becoming  tenant  and  even  independent  farmers. 
These,  with  the  Italians  and  Portuguese,  have  per- 
haps succeeded  better  than  the  other  races  in  becom- 
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ing  farm  owners,  and  in  really  settling  down  to  de- 
velop into  prosperous  American  citizens. 


Mexicans 

Altho  the  Mexicans  are  not  to  be  looker!  upon  as 
Europeans  or  Asiatic  laborers,  nevertheless,  as  they 
are  chiefly  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  present  a  sep- 
arate and  difficult  problem,  and  in  many  respects  are 
assimilated  with  very  great  difficulty,  it  is  thought 
best  to  touch  briefly  upon  their  situation  here. 

NUMBER 

In  1900.  as  reported  by  the  census,  the  number  of 
Mexicans  in  the  United  States  was  103,410.  Since 
that  time  their  immigration  has  been  very  rapid. 
During  the  nine  years  between  July  1.  1900  and  1909. 
23,991  were  entered  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
Presumably  the  number  immigrating  has  been  very 
much  larger,  perhaps  as  high  as  50,000  a  year,  altho 
the  majority  of  those  who  come  over  for  the  first 
time  go  back  to  Mexico,  coming  largely  simply  for 
seasonal  work. 

The  Mexicans  are  practically  all  of  them  engaged 
in  unskilled  work.  Their  chief  employments  are  gen- 
eral construction  work,  as  section  hands,  members  of 
extra  gangs  on  the  railroads,  as  common  laborers  in 
railway  shops,  in  coal  and  ore  mining,  as  general 
laborers  at  the  smelters,  and  at  times  as  seasonal  farm 
hands  in  Texas,  Colorado  and  California.  Usually 
the  Mexicans  seem  to  be  without  ambition  or  thrift, 
are  content  with  the  wage  relations,  and  their  progress 
in  consequence  has  been  slow,  much  more  so  than  that 
of  the  Japanese  or  Chinese. 
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From  the  records  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
it  appears  that  in  1909  about  one-sixth  of  the  section 
hands  and  the  members  of  the  extra  gangs  on  the 
railroads  in  the  Western  Division  were  Mexicans. 

Their  wage  was  the  lowest  of  that  paid  to  any  of 
the  laborers  who  were  simply  on  the  maintenance-of- 
way  work,  being  say  25  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
the  Japanese.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  able  to 
take  the  places  of  the  higher  paid  Japanese  or  Hindus. 

Some  of  them  have  been  taken  as  far  north  as 
Colorado  and  elsewhere,  to  work,  but  mostly  when 
they  are  taken  far  away  from  the  Mexican  border, 
arrangements  are  made  by  which  they  can  be  re- 
turned home  at  the  expense  of  tiie  railway  company 
that  engages  them.  Probably  50  per  cent,  of  those 
entering  the  country  at  El  Paso  claim  their  transpor- 
tation back  to  that  place. 

As  workers,  the  Mexicans  are  stronger  physically 
than  the  Japanese,  more  tractable  and  more  easily 
managed.  They  are  inferior  in  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  drink  to  excess,  and  are  more  irregular  in 
their  work,  especially  after  pay-day.  Very  few  of 
them  rise  to  the  rank  of  foremen;  they  are.  never- 
theless, tho  unprogressive.  intelligent  enough  to 
work  fairly  well  under  careful  supervision. 

In  certain  cases  earlier,  especially  in  1903  and  1904, 
they  were  employed  as  strike-breakers,  but  not  of 
late  years. 

Where  they  have  been  employed  in  agriculture, 
even  in  growing  sugar  beets,  or  otherwise  where  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  Japanese,  they  are 
found  less  efficient.  For  example,  where  the  pay  is 
by  the  acre,  from  $18  to  $20  for  the  hand  work, 
the  Japanese  will  care  for  from  1 1  to  12  acres  each, 
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and  the  Mexicans  about  S.  The  Mexicans  will  earn, 
say,  $2  or  over  per  day,  while  the  season  lasts.  In 
a  few  cases  the  Mexicans  are  preferred  by  the  em- 
ployers as  hand  workers  to  the  Japanese,  but  in  most 
cases  they  are  considered  inferior. 

Where  they  have  settled  in  colonies  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Los  Angeles  and  other  such  places,  the 
Mexican  quarters  are  usually  by  far  the  pooresi  in  the 
city.  Generally,  they  are  located  in  the  least  desirable 
districts,  are  overcrowded,  and  are  kept  in  a  filthy 
condition.  In  Los  Angeles  the  investigations  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  show  that  their  family  in- 
comes are  the  smallest,  their  standard  of  living  low- 
est, their  lack  of  thrift  the  greatest,  of  all  of  the 
immigrant  races  investigated.  Approximately  $8  per 
month  was  the  cost  of  subsistence  among  the  railway 
laborers.  Their  food  is  largely  vegetable,  beans  tak- 
ing the  place  rice  takes  among  the  Asiatics. 

They  are  not  readily  assimilated.  They  have  poor 
educational  facilities  at  home,  and  apparently  in  our 
country,  where  opportunities  are  furnished,  they  do 
not  like  to  attend  school.  The  large  percentage  of 
illiterates  is  noteworthy.  Of  those  investigated  by  the 
Commission.  50.58  per  cent,  only  reported  that  they 
could  read  and  write.  Moreover,  they  learn  English 
very  slowly:  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  those  investi- 
gated cnild  speak  English.  Of  those  who  had  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  only 
7.1  per  cent,  could  speak  English. 

Even  when  their  children  go  to  school  their  at- 
tendance, and  apparently  their  intelligence,  are  decided- 
ly !es>  than  the  average.  Generally,  as  workers,  the 
Mexicans  are  looked  upon  as  inferior;  marriages  be- 
tween Mexicans  and  Europeans  are  very  rare,  and 
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tho  when  they  go  back  home,  apparently  they  have 
taken  some  American  ideas  and  American  institutions 
with  them,  they  have  shown  very  little  progress 
toward  assimilation. 

Unlike  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  also,  they  are 
very  likely  to  become  public  charges.  They  are  also 
likely  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  inclined  toward  crime, 
the  principal  offenses  being  petty  larceny  and  drunk- 
enness, with  rights  and  other  crimes  usually  brought 
about  by  drink.  It  would  seem  from  the  records  that 
the  Mexican  is  even  less  desirable  as  a  citizen  than  he 
is  as  a  laborer,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  seasonal 
laborers,  and  nevef  intend  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 


ORIENTAL    IMMIGRATION    TO   THE   PACIFIC 
COAST    STATES 


According  to  the  Census  of  1900,  the  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  continental  United  States  was  93,283, 
88,758  of  whom  were  males,  and  4,525  females. 
Owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Chinese  live, 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  males  was  some- 
what larger  than  these  returns.* 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  number  of  Chinese  now  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  those  enumerated  have  died:  some 
have  returned  to  China;  others  who  were  on  a  visit 
to  China  have  returned  here:  and  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  eligible  classes  have  been  admitted 
into  the  United  States  from  time  to  time,  nearly 
20,000  having  been  admitted  according  to  records. 
Further  than  this,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Chinese  are  smuggled  across  the  border,  while  a  good 
many  others  come  from  China  representing  them- 
selves either  as  native-born  Americans,  or  as  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  eligible  classes  (for  example,  stu- 
dents or  travelers),  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  coolies,  and  intend  to  settle  in  this  country  per- 
manently as  laborers.  On  the  whole,  however,  since 
the  reasonably  careful  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act,  the  number  of  Chinese  is,  on  the 
whole,  steadily  diminishing.     Furthermore,  a  consider- 

*  Report!   of    Immigration   Commission,   Vol*   2J-2S, 
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able  number  of  Chinese  formerly  living  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  migrated  to  the  East,  so  that  in  districts 
under  consideration  the  decrease  has  been  material. 

OCCUPATIONS  IN   EARLY  YEARS 

The  first  great  migration  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
this  country  dated  from  the  time  of  the  great  rush  to 
California  in  search  of  gold  in  the  early  fifties.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  sixties,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  cheap  labor,  they  had  gone  into  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations. They  were  industrious,  thrifty,  and  the 
form  of  organization  of  the  Chinese  laborers,  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  employers  to  secure  the 
services  of  almost  any  number  desired  through  some 
one  contractor,  placed  a  premium  upon  their  employ- 
ment. Probably  the  larger  number  of  them  were  en- 
gaged in  gold  mining,  some  20,000  in  1861.  Some- 
what later  many  thousands  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad;  others 
engaged  in  gardening,  laundrying,  domestic  service, 
and  other  occupations.  In  1870,  in  San  Francisco 
alone,  domestic  servants  of  the  Chinese  race  num- 
bered 1,256  out  of  a  total  of  6,800.  A  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  somewhat  more  than  2,000  laundrymen 
in  San  Francisco  were  Chinese;  as  laborers  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service,  they  numbered  considerably 
more  than  2,000,  about  25  per  cent,  of  all.  There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  them  among  the 
skilled  laborers;  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  in  cigar-making  (in  the  latter  industry  1,657 
out  of  the  entire  I  .Si  1  employed  being  Chinese),  and 
a  few  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
clothing.  Later,  when  the  salmon-canning  industry 
developed  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  later  still 
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ill  Alaska,  they  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
canning  the  fish  caught  by  white  fishermen.  Even 
now  they  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  those  en- 
gaged in  that  industry  and  of  the  general  laborers 
employed  in  powder  factories. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  importance,  in  the  earlier  days, 
was  the  employment  of  Chinese  as  hand  laborers  in 
the  orchards,  fields,  hop-yards  and  vineyards  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  the  fruit-canning  industry.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighties  they  did  most  of  the  hand 
work  on  the  farms,  hoeing,  weeding,  pruning,  har- 
vesting, in  all  localities  in  the  central  and  northern 
part  of  the  States,  where  intensive  fanning  was  car- 
ried on.  At  that  time  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain cheap  and  reliable  white  laborers,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Chinese  made  possible  the  high  degree  of 
specialized  farming  which  came  to  prevail.  They  had 
much  less  to  do  in  general  farming.  They  were  not 
good  teamsters,  and  their  work  was  limited  almost 
entirely  to  hand  work. 

wages:  efficiency 

The  reason  why  the  Chinese  easily  secured  posi- 
tions in  those  days  was,  first,  because  they  were  the 
cheapest  laborers  available  for  unskilled  work :  sec- 
ond, next  to  the  native-born  they  outnumbered  any 
other  race,  something  like  14  per  cent,  of  the  total 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  operations  being  Chinese, 
while  the  Irish,  the  next  most  numerous,  numbered 
only   [3  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  worked  for  lower  wages, 
it  was  natural  that  a  division  of  labor  shook)  grow 
up,  the  Chinese  being  generally  employed  in  certain 
occupations,  while  white  persons  were  employed  in 
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other  occupations  which  required  skill,  knowledge  of 
English,  and  oilier  qualities  which  the  Chinese  did 
not  possess.  Moreover,  the  most  disagreeable  work 
was  ordinarily  performed  by  the  Chinese. 

In  some  lines  of  industry  they  were  not  considered 
very  efficient,  for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  or  in  that  of  boots  and  shoes;  but  in  fruit, 
fish  and  vegetable  canning,  and  in  hand  work  in 
orchards  and  gardens,  they,  through  long  hours  and 
faithfulness  and  care,  became  very  skilful  workers 
and  were  highly  prized. 

STANDARD   OF    LIVING 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  other  employees,  it  was 
necessary  to  furnish  board  and  lodging.  The  Chi- 
nese, however,  provided  their  own  subsistence.  Fur- 
thermore, lodging  was  far  more  easily  provided  for 
them  than  for  white  men,  as  they  were  less  dissatisfied 
than  were  the  whites  when  put  into  small  bunk- 
houses  and  closely  crowded  together. 

ANTI-CHINESE    FEELING 

Shortly  after  their  coming  into  California  in  large 
numbers,  agitation  against  them  began,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  the  mining  camps  in  California,  as 
early  as  1852.  Soon,  in  order  to  check  their  coming, 
a  miner's  license  was  required  of  them  tho  not  ex- 
acted of  other  people.  Somewhat  later  a  similar 
license  was  exacted  from  them  in  the  cigar  trade  and 
in  other  industries.  The  most  important  objection 
to  itieni  was  race  antipathy,  this  being  based  upon 
color,  language,  habits;  but.  doubtless,  in  many  cases 
their  apparent  readiness  to  underbid  in  wages  had 
much  to  do  with  the  feeling. 
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Not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  other  towns  in 
California,  in  Washington,  in  Wyoming  and  else- 
where, there  has  been  much  opposition  to  the  Chinese, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  there  have  been  race  riots. 
This  opposition,  as  was  intimated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  was  not  by  any  means,  however.  limited 
to  the  laboring  men,  but  in  many  cases  even  the  em- 
ployers themselves  joined  in  wishing  to  restrict  Chi- 
nese immigration.  Doubtless,  the  reasons  affecting 
the  well-to-do  and  employing  classes  were  those  al- 
ready assigned,  or  the  tendency  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  a  caste  system  where  a  race  of  so  different 
habits  of  living  and  of  so  different  ideas  of  life,  and 
with  so  marked  a  difference  of  social  customs,  were 
employed.  It  was  thought  not  desirable  to  have  a 
separate  class  and  especially  a  servile  class,  in  the 
State. 

Present  Occupations  oj  Chinese 

At  the  time  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  went  into 
effect,  in  1882.  it  had  been  estimated  that  the  number 
of  Chinese  in  the  United  States  was  132,300.  This 
number  did  not  lessen  materially  for  a  number  of 
year:;,  but  recently,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  num- 
ber has  materially  decreased. 

SALMON  CANNERIES 

During  the  year  1909  some  3,000  of  the  Chinese 
were  employed  in  the  salmon  canneries  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Alaska,  they  having  come  largely 
from  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  The  number  of 
Japanese  was  about  the  same.  In  most  cases  in  this 
industry  a  Chinese  holds  the  contract  for  the  work 
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done,  employing  his  countrymen  mainly  for  the  more 
skilled  work,  while  the  Japanese,  under  a  Japanese 
boss,  are  given  the  work  demanding  less  skill.  In 
this  industry  the  Chinese  secure  considerably  higher 
wages  than  the  Japanese;  but  in  some  cases,  on  ac- 
count of  the  race  feeling  against  Orientals,  the  com- 
panies refuse  to  employ  any  of  them  and  now  are 
using  the  European  immigrants  of  the  later  immigra- 
tion— Italians,  Greeks  and  Portuguese. 

RAILROADS 

In  railway  work  only  a  few  Chinese  are  still  em- 
ployed. Altho  earlier  many  were  in  that  industry  as 
section  hands,  and  in  other  occupations,  they  have 
now  been  largely  replaced  by  Japanese,  Mexicans  and 

others. 


AGRICULTURE 

The  Chinese  formerly  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets.  Of  late  they  have  been  un- 
derbid and  displaced  by  the  Japanese,  who  are  ap- 
parently more  progressive  and  quicker.  In  the  hop 
industry,  in  the  same  way,  they  have  been  underbid 
by  the  Japanese,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  fully  as 
careful,  possibly  more  rapid  workers,  and  who  also 
have  a  similar  organization  by  which  they  can  be  en- 
gaged through  one  boss,  a  method  which  makes  it 
very  easy  to  deal  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  not  so  trustworthy  as 
are  the  Chinese,  so  that  where  the  option  is  given, 
the  employer  prefers  a  Chinese,  even  tho  at  some- 
what higher  wages. 

In  a  good  many  localities  the  Chinese  arc  still  able 
to  lease  orchards,  and  where  they  can  do  so, 
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where  they  are  not  themselves  leaseholders,  they  are 
employed  on  many  of  the  older  ranches.  In  this  in- 
dustry, too,  the  Japanese  have  been  gradually  replacing 
die  Chinese. 

laundries:  merchandizing 
In  many  of  the  small  towns  in  California  and  the 
other  Western  States,  many  Chinese  are  engaged  in 
laundry  work,  in  small  merchandizing,  and  in  con- 
ducting gambling  houses.  Formerly  they  were  gen- 
erally employed  in  domestic  service.  At  the  present 
time  those  employed  in  that  capacity  are  mostly  high- 
priced  cooks  in  private  families,  in  hotels  and  saloons. 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  so  trustworthy,  and,  on  the 
whole,  skilful,  and  as  their  numbers  are  becoming 
fewer  with  the  passing  years,  they  doubtless,  in  many 
cases,  receive  wages  much  higher  than  the  normal. 
On  the  whole,  the  Chinese  are  becoming  steadily  a 
less  important  factor  in  industry  than  formerly,  both 
on  account  of  their  decreasing  numbers,  and  because 
it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  compete  in  many  in- 
stances with  the  more  aggressive  Japanese. 


The  Japanese 

NUMBER 

Before  the  year  1898  the  number  of  Japanese  immi- 
grating to  the  continent  of  the  United  States  was  not 
large,  it  never  having  reached  2,000  in  any  one  year. 
In  I  goo  the  total  number  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Alaska,  was  given  in  the  census  as  24.336. 
During  the  following  year,  however,  the  number  of 
those  arriving  from  Japan,  Mexico  and  Canada  in- 
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creased  very  rapidly,  4,319  coming  in  1905  ;  in  1907- 
08,  9,544:  altho,  by  exception,  in  the  year  1900,  as 
many  as  12.626  came.  It  is  probable  that  the  tola! 
number  of  Japanese  in  the  United  States  is  nearly 
100,000,  certainly  95,000  or  more. 

The  number  varies  considerably  in  localities  in  the 
different  seasons,  as  many  of  them  move  from  place 
to  place  to  engage  in  the  various  kinds  of  industries. 
Probably  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number  of 
Japanese  are  permanently  located  in  California ; 
16.000  or  more  in  Washington;  after  that,  the  largest 
numbers  are  found  in  Colorado  and  Oregon. 

picture  brides:  proxy  marriages 
Among  these  Japanese  some  7,000  are  adult  fe- 
males, married  women  in  most  instances,  altho  a  con- 
siderable number  are  known  to  have  been  imported 
for  immoral  purposes.  Many  of  the  married  women 
come  as  so-called  "picture  brides,"  that  is.  to  join 
men  with  whom  the  marriage  arrangements  have  been 
made  through  their  parents,  they  never  having  seen 
each  other  and  having  become  acquainted  only  by- 
photographs  or  pictures.  They  are  married  first  by 
proxy,  in  accordance  with  Japanese  customs  in  their 
own  country,  and  then  are  married  on  their  arrival 
in  this  country  in  accordance  with  the  American  law. 

ATTITUDE  OF   GOVERNMENTS 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  mentioned, 
the  Japanese  came  without  any  special  objection  on 
the  part  of  their  home  government  or  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  As  it  was  apparently  profitable,  im- 
migration companies  were  organized  among  the  Jap- 
anese to   facilitate  their  coming;  and  had 
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tive  efforts  not  been  put  forth  by  the  United  States 
Government,  they  would  soon  have  been  coming  in 
much  larger  numbers.  Since  the  year  1905,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  particularly  in  California,  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Japanese.  It  is  urged  that  the  Japanese 
(many  of  whom  are  adults)  should  be  separated 
from  white  children  in  the  public  schools,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  in  many  instances  there  have  been  mani- 
festations of  an  anti-Japanese  sentiment,  a  number 
of  anti-Japanese  measures  even  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  State  legislature  in  1906  and  1907. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  Government  itself  did  not 
care  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  its  citizens  to 
the  United  States.  In  consequence,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  United  States  Government  to  make 
an  arrangement,  in  1907,  whereby  thereafter  the  Jap- 
anese Government  should  issue  passports  only  to 
such  members  of  the  laboring  class  as  had  been  resi- 
dents in  this  country  and  were  returning  here,  or 
were  parents,  wives,  or  children  of  residents  of  this 
country,  or  had  already  secured  a  right  to  agricultural 
land.  The  granting  of  passports  to  the  non-laborers, 
that  is  to  travelers,  merchants,  students,  and  others, 
remained  as  before.  The  immigration  law  of  the 
United  States  was  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  exclude  a  race  entering  the  conti- 
nent of  the  United  States  from  any  country,  to  the 
"detriment  of  local  conditions."  The  President,  un- 
der an  order  of  March  14,  1907,  denied  admission 
to  "Japanese  and  Korean  laborers,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, who  have  received  passports  to  go  to  Mexico, 
Canada,  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom"  to  the  con- 
tinental territory  of  the  United  States. 
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CANADA  AND  JAPAN 

In  1908  an  agreement  was  reached  between  Japan 
and  Canada  by  which  the  number  of  passports  to  be 
granted  in  any  one  year  to  Japanese  emigrating  to 
Canada  was  limited  to  400.  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  also  stOpt  the  practise  of  the  emigration 
companies,  of  sending  contract  laborers  to  Mexico. 
In  these  ways,  also,  the  immigration  of  Japanese  into 
the  United  States  has  been  checked,  inasmuch  as 
rather  large  numbers  who  have  come  to  Mexico  and 
Canada  were  in  the  habit  of  coining  either  openly  or 
secretly  from  both  countries  into  the  United  States. 
Since  the  year  1909  the  total  number  of  Japanese  is, 
on  the  whole,  decreasing  in  this  country,  more  emi- 
grating than  are  immigrating.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

OCCUPATION 

The  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  at 
home  were  doubtless  small  farmers  or  agricultural 
laborers.  Most  of  them,  when  leaving  home,  were 
young  men  under  twenty-five.  In  this  country 
the  great  majority  have  been  employed  in  unskilled 
construction  work  on  railroads  and  elsewhere,  as 
agricultural  laborers,  cannery  hands,  lumber-mill  and 
logging-camp  laborers.  At  times  they  engage  in  do- 
mestic service  and  in  business  establishments  managed 
by  their  own  countrymen.  Smaller  numbers  have 
been  found  in  coal  and  oil  mining,  meat  packing, 
and  salt  making.  They  have  done  comparatively 
little  in  the  building  trades,  altho  they  have  done 
some  cabinet  work,  especially  for  their  own  country- 
men.    They  have   not   done   so  much   inside   factory 
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work,  like  cigar-making,  as  did  the  Chinese  earlier. 
probably  in  part  because  of  hostile  race  sentiment. 
Very  many  of  the  Japanese  laborers  are  those  who 
are  ready  to  migrate  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another,  in  order  to  meet  the  seasonal  demand  for 
laborers. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  may  be  roughly  stated, 
during  the  year  1909  about  10,000  were  employed 
by  railway  companies,  some  6,000  or  7,000  of  these 
as  section  hands.  Probably  2,200  or  more  were  em- 
ployed in  lumber  mills,  3,600  in  salmon  canneries  in 
Alaska,  Washington  and  Oregon;  in  the  mines  of 
Wyoming,  Utah,  southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
probably  not  far  from  2,000;  while  one  or  two  hun- 
dred were  employed  in  the  smelters.  Of  farm  la- 
borers, probably  some  30,000  were  employed  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  9,000  or  10,000  in  the  other  Western 
States.  The  number  engaged  in  city  trades  and  in 
business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  probably  be  esti- 
mated at  from  22.000  to  26,000. 

Advantages  of  Japanese  Workmen 

In  the  report  made  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
there  were  certain  observations  regarding  the  Jap- 
anese in  industry,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized: 

STRIKE-BREAKERS 

The  first  employment  of  the  Japanese  in  a  good 
many  cases  has  caused  breaks  in  strikes.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  coal  mining  in  southern  Colorado  and 
Utah  in  1903  and  1904.  and  later  in  the  case  of  the 
smelting  industry  in  1906.  Usually,  however,  they 
have  been  introduced  to  replace  Chinese,  or  when  the 
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employers  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  white  men  to  work  as  common  laborers. 

JAPANESE  CONTRACTORS 
The  Japanese  have  been  more  readily  employed  be- 
cause they  were  so  easy  to  engage  through  the  Jap- 
anese contractors,  without  inconvenience  to  the  em- 
players,  These  bosses  usually  undertake  to  provide 
any  number  of  men  required,  to  keep  their  time,  pay 
them  off,  do  interpreting,  etc.  Generally  they  re- 
ceive an  interpreter's  fee  of  $t.oo  per  month,  and 
often  make  commission  on  their  earnings.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  of  course,  they  secure  certain  advantages 
by  dealing  themselves  directly  with  the  men. 

WAGES 

Usually  the  Japanese  have  worked  for  lower  wages 
than  have  the  members  of  any  other  race  excepting 
the  Mexicans  and  at  times  the  Chinese.  In  the  lum- 
ber industry  other  races  have  usually  been  paid  higher 
wages  than  the  Japanese  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  altho  in  some  of  the  lumber  mills  in  Van- 
couver the  Japanese,  where  they  have  a  rigid  organ- 
ization, have  been  paid  higher  wages  than  cither  the 
Chinese  or  the  East  Indians. 

In  1907,  where  the  Japanese  were  working  in  the 
mines  they  were  finally  accepted  as  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  in  that  way  1 1 1  < ■ 
the  benefit  of  the  standard  wage  from  collective  bar- 
gaining on  the  part  of  these  unions  with  employers. 
Generally  speaking,  where  serving  as  construction  la- 
borers on  the  railroads,  they  have  receive  1 
other  races  excepting  the  Hindus  and  the  Mexicans. 
When    the    feeling   arose   against    the    Japanese   on 
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account  of  their  arriving  in  so  large  numbers,  and  it 

seemed  likely  that  hostile  action  would  be  taken,  their 
contractors  became  much  more  skilful  in  bargaining, 
and  gradually  worked  their  wages  up  until  frequently 
the  difference  between  their  wages  and  those  paid  to 
white  men  was  very  slight. 

EFFICIENCY 

Altho  the  Chinese  and  the  Mexicans  are  sometimes 
preferred,  the  former,  usually,  on  railroads,  it  seems 
that  the  road  masters  and  section  foremen  generally 
prefer  the  Japanese  to  either  Italians,  Greeks,  or 
Slavs,  as  section  hands.  Also  in  the  railway  shops 
they  are  usually  given  a  higher  rank  than  the  Mexi- 
cans or  Greeks,  and  at  times,  than  the  Italians.  In 
salmon -canning,  as  has  been  noted  above,  the  Chinese 
are  considered  much  more  desirable,  and  even  the 
Filipinos  are  often  preferred.  Preference  for  the 
Chinese  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  hostile  feel- 
ing for  the  Japanese,  but  because  they  are  more 
trustworthy  in  keeping  their  contracts  and  in  doing 
their  work  with  care.  Usually  when  contracts  are 
made  with  a  Chinese  contractor  a  stipulation  is  put  in 
that  the  percentage  of  Japanese  laborers  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  amount  named.  Generally  they 
are  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  Chinese. 

RACE    FEELING 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  and  the  advantage  that 
they  sometimes  have,  they  have  in  many  cases  found 
it  difficult  to  advance.  They  are  not  employed,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  lumber  industry,  altho  they 
have  been  employed  in  a  good  many  special  establish- 
ments.   Often  in  other  industries  where  large  groups 
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of  men  are  brought  together,  especially  where  the 
different  races  must  work  in  association,  the  race 
prejudice  against  the  Japanese  is  found  to  be  a  hin- 
drance. 

Because  of  the  attitude  of  other  laborers,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  have  to  be  directed  largely 
through  an  interpreter,  they  have  usually  been  em- 
ployed in  unskilled  work.  Only  rarely  have  they 
been  given  positions  of  supervision,  or  put  into  places 
of  responsibility. 

AGRICULTURE 

There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  no  tendency  fur- 
ther for  the  Japanese  to  be  engaging  in  manufacturing 
industries;  rather  they  are  turning  mure  generally  to 
agriculture,  as  will  be  seen. 

It  is  possible  that  not  far  from  30,000  Japanese 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1909.  in  California 
alone,  during  the  summer  months,  in  most  of  the 
specialized  intensive  agriculture  which  prevails  in 
many  regions,  they  have  a  permanent  position,  occu- 
pying practically  that  held  by  the  Chinese  twenty 
years  ago  in  similar  industries.  The  Japanese  do 
practically  all  of  the  hand  work  in  growing  the 
various  berries,  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  sugar-beet 
fields,  possibly  one-half  of  that  in  the  vineyards,  and 
a  somewhat  smaller  part  of  that  in  the  fields  where 
vegetables  are  raised,  and  in  the  orchards.  Generally 
speaking.  in  the  raising  of  hops,  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  so  large  numbers,  and  on  general  farms 
they  are  comparatively  seldom  employed.  Usually, 
they  are  not  given  the  care  of  teams,  and  do  only 
hand-work.  Wherever  there  has  been  specialized 
seasonal  farming,  the  Japanese,  being  readily  organ- 
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ized  into  gangs  under  a  single  contractor,  are  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  in  consequence  secure 
a  large  part  of  this  specialized  seasonal  work.  As 
already  intimated,  the  Japanese  have  an  advantage,  as 
had  the  Chinese  earlier,  in  that,  where  large  numbers 
of  men  are  to  be  employed  for  comparatively  short 
periods  of  lime,  it  is  easy  for  the  Japanese  or  the 
Chinese  to  hoard  themselves  and  to  take  lodgings 
that  would  not  be  accepted  by  other  laborers.  This 
fact,  with  their  organization,  has  made  it  easier  for 
the  grower  to  deal  directly  with  the  contractor  and 
secure  these  people. 

They  were  first  engaged  as  fruit  pickers  about  1888 
or  1889.  By  1895  they  had  found  employment  in 
lines  in  which  the  Chinese  had  been  engaged  in  every 
locality  in  California  as  far  south  as  Fresno.  Since 
1900  they  have  gone  into  southern  California,  and 
since  1904  have  been  found  in  most  localities  in  that 
part  of  the  State  also. 

The  Japanese  have  in  many  cases  displaced  the 
Chinese,  and  in  some  instances,  at  any  rate,  the  white 
laborers.  Usually  at  the  beginning  the  Japanese 
worked  for  lower  wages  per  hour,  altho  very  fre- 
quently, inasmuch  as  they  worked  at  piece-rates  and 
longer  hours,  their  daily  wage  was  higher. 

ADVANCE   OF    JAPANESE    LABORERS 

During  late  years  the  wages  of  Japanese  laborers 
have  advanced  rapidly,  both  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries and  others.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  strong 
demand  fur  labor,  the  Japanese  have  been  guide  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  In  this  regard 
their  organization  under  contractors  has  aided  them 
Hatty,  especially  in  connection  with  the  supply  of 
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seasonal  labor.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  reported  that 
the  Japanese  are  untrustworthy,  and  that  after  they 
have  taken  a  contract,  at  a  certain  fixt  wage  per  day, 
just  before  the  time  of  the  maturing  of  the  crop, 
when  it  is  loo  late  to  secure  other  labor,  they  have 
struck  for  higher  wages  and  have  forced  the  em- 
ployers to  pay  more  than  the  contract  wage.  By 
the  adoption  of  measures  of  this  kind,  in  certain  cases 
they  have  been  able  to  force  their  wages  even  above 
those  of  white  men;  but  ordinarily,  if  they  have  re- 
ceived more  than  white  mm,  it  has  been  because  they 
have  worked  longer  hours,  or  because  the  work  in  its 
character  was  especially  disagreeable.  More  fre- 
quently they  have  worked  at  the  same  rate,  and  oc- 
casionslly,  even  in  late  years,  at  8  tower  rate.    The 

following  brief  table,  giving  the  average  wages  per 
day  earned  by  a  specified  number  of  farm  laborers 
in  California,  by  race,  throws  light  upon  the  wages 
received  by  the  different  races: 


AVERAGE   WAGES    TEH    DAY    EARNED   |)V    EACH 
NUMBER  OF  FARM  LABORERS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
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FAKM    OWNEKS   AND    LEASEHOLDERS 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Japanese  have  be- 
come, to  a  very  considerable  extent,  farm  owners, 
or  have  taken  to  leasing  farms.  According  to  the 
returns  made  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Japanese  Asso- 
ciation, in  1909,  they  owned  i6.449>2  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  leased  137.233!^  acres  more,  80,232 
acres  being  leased  for  cash,  the  others  on  shares. 
These  figures  show  that  within  the  preceding  five 
years  the  land  owners  have  very  greatly  increased. 
In  the  year  1904  only  2,442  acres  were  owned  and 
a  correspondingly  smaller  number  were  leaseholds. 
Besides  this  amount  of  land  ownership  in  California 
a  considerable  amount  is  controlled  by  the  Japanese 
in  other  States:  in  Colorado,  approximately  20,000 
acres,  in  Idaho  7,072.  in  Washington  7,000,  and  so 
on,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  it  being  leased. 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  farms  fall  reg- 
ularly under  the  control  of  the  race  which  controls 
the  farm  labor,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets,  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  advan- 
tageous position  of  the  Japanese  in  the  labor  market 
has  enabled  them  to  secure  land  in  this  way  in  rather 
large  tracts, 

The  conditions  may  l>e  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Because  of  the  convenience  of  the  tenant  system 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  at  times  in  securing 
laborers,  there  has  been  a  strong  inducement  10  lease 
land  to  a  member  of  the  race  that  could  control  labor 
most  easily. 

2.  A  further  inducement  has  been  found  in  the 
fact  that  both  Chinese  and  Japanese,  especially  the 
Japanese,   in   order  to  establish   their   position,   have 
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offered  so  high  a  rent   that  in   that   way  the  owner 
could  get  the  best  returns  on  his  land. 

3.  Willi  the  exception  of  one  or  two  localities,  the 
Japanese  have  been  the  strongest  bidders  for  land, 
overbidding  Chinese.  Italians  and  native  whites. 
Sometimes  this  bidding  has  been  successful  because 
they  would  cultivate  land  that  white  men  would  DOt 
lease  for  such  small  net  returns. 

4.  Much  of  the  leasing  is  of  the  nature  of  a  labor 
contract,  under  which  the  tenant  does  certain  kinds  of 
work  and  obtains  a  share  of  the  crops.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  for  the 
Japanese  to  work  independently  either  as  cash  tenants 
or  as  land  owners. 

5.  Little  capital  has  been  required  for  the  Japanese 
to  become  tenant  farmers,  because  (l)  they  form 
partnerships  readily  among  themselves;  (2)  the  land 
owner  often  provides  the  necessary  equipment  for 
share  tenants;  (3)  the  shippers  and  others  who  wish 
to  control  the  crops  often  advance  money;  so  that 
many  of  the  Japanese  fanners  have  begun  leasing 
with  very  little  capital. 

6.  The  leasing  of  land  to  the  Japanese,  as  well  as 
to  Chinese  and  Italians,  has  resulted  in  displacing 
laborers  of  other  races,  partly  because  white  persons 
in  general  are  disinclined  to  work  for  them,  or  be- 
cause they  themselves  prefer  to  employ  persons  of 
their  own  race. 

7.  The  Japanese  farmers  usually  pay  to  their  Ja- 
panese laborers  more  than  the  local  rate,  but  this  is 
because  the  working  day  is  longer,  and  because  they 
are  able  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  men  of  their 
own  race. 

8.  In  growing  strawberries,  asparagus,  and  certain 
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vegetables,  the  Japanese  farmers  have  increased  the 
acreage  sometimes  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
Industry  has  become  unprofitable  to  both  themselves 
and  others. 

9.  Because  they  have  a  strong  desire  to  remain  in- 
dependent of  wages,  and  because  there  have  been 
limitations  placed  upon  the  various  occupations  in 
which  they  may  engage,  the  Japanese  farmers  have 
been  ready  to  gain  control  of  land  even  tho  the  pros- 
pect was  for  only  a  very  small  profit. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE  AND   MERCHANDIZING 

The  Japanese  are  employed  somewhat  as  domestic 
servants,  having  12,000  to  15,000  on  the  Coast  in 
private  families,  together  with  help  in  hotels,  bar- 
rooms, etc.  Probably  10,000  or  1 1,000  more  are  en- 
gaged in  independent  business  for  themselves.  In 
the  case  of  those  engaged  in  domestic  service,  a  very 
considerable  proportion  are  boys  in  school  or  college, 
who  work  half  time,  and  receive  small  pay  together 
with  their  board. 

The  Japanese,  more  than  the  Chinese,  have  entered 
into  trade,  especially  in  lines  in  which  white  men  have 
been  inclined  to  compete.  Most  of  the  Japanese  es- 
tablishments which  compete  with  white  people  have 
started  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  being 
run  in  good  part  by  men  who  had  formerly  been 
wage  laborers.  More  and  more,  also,  they  are  show- 
ing an  inclination  to  seek  the  patronage  of  Americans. 
In  attempting  to  establish  themselves,  as  a  rule,  they 
set  up  establishments  on  a  small  scale  with  only  a  few 
employees.  They  cater  first  largely  to  people  of  their 
own  race  as  customers.  In  attempting  to  compete 
with    the   whites,    they    usually    underbid    in    prices. 
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Very  few  white  persons  are  employed  in  Japanese 
establishments.  Usually,  where  there  is  competition 
between  the  whites  and  the  Japanese,  the  Japanese 
work  longer  hours  and  pay  lower  wages.  They  have, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  succeeded  in  cutting  into  the 
business  of  shopkeepers,  especially  those  located  near 
the  Japanese  quarters  of  the  city. 

SOCIETIES    AND    GUILDS 

The  Japanese  are  pretty  well  organized  into  so- 
cieties and  trade  guilds.  Moreover,  they  have  their 
own  charitable  organizations,  so  that  they  seldom  be- 
come public  charges.  Generally  speaking,  they  make 
much  less  trouble  than  do  the  Mexicans  or  many  of 
the  other  races  as  regards  crime  and  misdemeanors, 
altho  there  have  been  many  Japanese  women  engaged 
in  prostitution. 

ASSIMILATION 

They  have  also  shown  considerable  capacity   for 

assimilation,  much  more  so  than  the  Chinese  or  even 
the  Mexicans  of  the  lower  working  class.  They  seem 
desirous  to  learn  Western  ways  and  methods,  and  ex- 
ternally, at  any  rate,  they  conform  to  the  customs  of 
the  time.  They  make  very  earnest  efforts  to  learn 
English;  they  take  up  the  studies  that  the  Americans 
have  in  their  schools;  they  adopt  American  dress:  and 
altho  in  religion  they  are,  as  a  rule,  either  free  think- 
ers or  Buddhists,  still  they  make  no  opposition  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
are  professing  Christians.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
they  often  join  the  missions  (and  the  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  done  likewise)  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
good  schooling  at  low  rates,  but  presumably  in  many 
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cases  their  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  is  sincere. 
In  spite  of  this  external  assimilation  they,  neverthe- 
less, beyond  doubt,  maintain  their  race  characteristics, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  do  most  of  the  European 
races.  The  difference  in  color,  in  ideals  particularly, 
perhaps  their  competition  with  laborers,  has  tended 
to  put  them,  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  largely 
into  the  same  class  as  llie  Chinese.  There  are  very 
few  cases  of  intermarriage,  and  in  other  ways  the 
effort  is  made  to  hold  them  apart  as  a  separate  race. 
even  when  they  themselves  apparently  manifest  a 
strong  desire  for  assimilation.  And  this  effort  appears 
to  grow  more  earnest  in  expression  and  purpose,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  time  goes  by,  and  seems  not  likely 
soon  to  change. 

A  NTI- JAPANESE    FEELING 

Generally  speaking,  the  Japanese,  altho  at  first  re- 
ceived with  favor,  are  now  looked  upon  with  dis- 
satisfaction, especially  in  comparison  with  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Chinese  are  considered  to  be  much  more 
careful  workmen,  much  more  faithful  to  their  em- 
ployers, uncomplaining,  easily  satisfied  with  living 
quarters,  not  ambitious  to  establish  themselves  as  in- 
dependent fanners,  while  the  Japanese,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  push  themselves  forward  as  regards 
wages  and  also  socially,  even  at  the  expense  of  viola- 
ting an  existing  contract.  Apparently  now,  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  preference  is  strongly  for  Chinese,  in  case 
it  should  seem  best  to  admit  any  Asiatic  race,  but 
such  admission  is  not  considered  with  general  favor, 
probably  will  not  be,  in  this  generation. 
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The  Bast  Indians  or  Hindus 


It  is  only  of  late  years,  especially  since  1905,  that 
the  East  Indians  have  come  in  large  numbers  into  the 
United  States.  The  Census  of  1900  showed  ont) 
2,050  persons  in  the  United  States  who  had  been  born 
in  India.  These  were  nearly  all  of  the  student  and 
business  classes,  and  were  largely  settled  in  the  East- 
ern States.  In  1006  the  number  arriving  in  the 
United  States  was  271  ;  in  1907,  1.072;  in  1908, 
1,710.  Of  immigrants  proper  in  1909,  337  were  re- 
ported by  the  Immigration  Bureau ;  in  1909-10, 
from  July  to  July,  1,782.  Probably  at  the  present 
time  there  are  some  5.000  or  6,000  in  the  United 
States,  about  85  per  cent,  being  Hindus  wearing  the 
turbans,  the  others  being  Mohammedans,  or  Afghans. 


IMMIGRATION     FROM     CANADA 

The  beginning  of  the  immigration  to  America  was, 
as  is  perhaps  natural,  into  Canada,  a  British  Colony. 
They  came  first  largely  from  the  efforts  of  steamship 
agents  and  contractors  who  were  employing  laborers 
for  British  Columbia  corporations.  After  arriving  in 
British  Columbia  they  had  their  attention  turned 
toward  the  United  States,  partly  on  account  of  the 
warmer  climate,  more  nearly  like  that  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  partly  011  account  of  the  higher 
rates  of  wages;  arid  after  they  had  begun  coming 
into  the  United  States  they,  reporting  back  home  to 
their   friends,   brought  many  others  after   them. 

The  Canadian  authorities  took  rather  rigid  means 
of  excluding  them  from  coming  in  large  numbers  to 
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Canada:  First,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  should  have  in  their  possession  from  $25  to 
$200;  second,  by  not  permitting  them  to  come  unless 
they  came  by  direct  route  without  change  of  ship,  a 
matter  that  was  almost  impossible;  third,  in  part  also, 
by  direct  arrangements  with  the  steamship  companies. 

EXCLUSION    AS  LIABLE  TO    BECOME   PUBLIC   CHARGES 

In  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
so  disliked  by  the  other  working  classes,  and  also  by 
employers,  it  has  been  difficult  for  them  to  find  work, 
so  that  the  immigration  authorities  have  felt  justified 
xluding  many  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  become  public  charges,  even  tho  they  have  $25 
or  more  in  their  possession,  and  are  in  good  physical 
condition.  Altho  4,901  East  Indians  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  during  the  four  years 
ending  June  1,  1910,  1,597  have  Deen  denied  admis- 
sion; 750  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  be- 
come public  charges;  447  because  tfiey  had  trachoma; 
ti2  because  of  loathsome  or  contagious  disease;  177 
on  surgeon's  certificate  of  mental  or  physical  defects; 
7$  because  they  were  contract  laborers;  2  because 
idiotic;  2  criminals;  34  because  they  were  polygamists. 

UNSKILLED   LABORERS 

Of  those  who  were  investigated  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  it  was  found  that  85  per  cent,  had  been 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  India.  Of  the  others, 
some  had  been  soldiers,  some  business  men,  and  a 
somewhat  larger  number  laborers  in  other  lines. 
Usually  they  have  little  money  in  their  possession 
when  they  arrive,  and  come  with  the  expectation  if 
accumulating  a   fortune  of  some  $2,000,   then  going 
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back  to  their  native  land.  Some  of  them  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  British  Government  in  India, 
but  it  can  by  no  means  be  said  that  they  are  fleeing 
from  political  oppression. 

Usually  they  have  come  without  their  families,  but 
some,  having  decided  to  remain  here,  hope  to  have 
their  families  join  them. 

Usually  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  roughest 
and  most  unskilled  labor,  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  lumber  mills,  sometimes  on  the  railroads,  some- 
times in  the  sugar-beet  fields,  and  many  of  them  as 
hand  laborers  in  fruit  picking. 

WAGES    AND   EFFICIENCY 

Where  they  work  in  competition  with  the  other 
races  they  have  sometimes  been  paid  higher   wages 

than  the  Japanese — as  a  rule  lower  wages  than  white 
men,  they  not  being  recognized  generally  as  a  white 
race.  In  some  cases,  certainly  in  Canada,  they  have 
been  considered  less  desirable  laborers  than  either 
Japanese  or  Chinese.  Physically  'hey  are  weak  as 
compared  with  white  men.  or  with  the  Japanese; 
generally  they  are  slow  to  understand  instructions, 
and  practically  always  they  require  close  supervision. 
Probably  four-fifths  of  the  5,000  or  more  found  in 
the  United  States  are  in  California.  Practically  none 
of  the  laboring  class  are  found  outside  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  In  some  instances  they  have  found  em- 
ployment without  much  difficulty  because  the  people 
desire  to  break  the  monopoly  control  of  the  labor  sup- 
plied by  the  Japanese,  or  because  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  were  demanding  what  they  considered  too 
high  wages. 

In  many  cases  where   there  has  been   competition 
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they  have  been  willing  to  accept  some  25  cents  to  50 
cents  a  day  less  than  the  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  most  insecure  position  of  all  the  Asiatic 
races.  Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that  they  are  the 
most  undesirable  as  workers,  both  on  account  of  their 
physical  and  mental  qualifications  and  of  their  habits 
of  living. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  Hindus  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  of  the  races  with  whom  they  com- 
pete, altho,  of  course,  where  wages  improve,  their 
standard  of  living  rises,  if  that  may  be  judged  by 
expense.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  without  fami- 
lies; they  live  in  groups  sometimes  as  large  as  50; 
generally  they  are  provided  with  free  lodging  in 
shacks  or  barns,  if  they  are  on  farms;  often  they 
live  in  the  open.  They  sleep  in  blankets  on  the  floor 
or  on  the  ground.  On  account  of  their  caste  system 
they  cook  individually,  or  the  members  of  each  caste 
form  a  mess  and  have  the  food  provided  by  some  one 
of  their  own  number.  They  usually  will  not  buy  meat 
that  has  been  prepared  by  other  hands.  They  eat, 
therefore,  for  meat  only  poultry  and  lambs  that  they 
have  butchered  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  vege- 
tarians; those  who  are  not,  eat  but  little  meat.  Most 
of  them  are  originally  total  abstainers  from  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  even  from  tea  and 
coffee;  but  since  coming  into  this  country  and  getting 
something  of  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  from  the 
customs  of  their  own  country,  some  have  been 
changed  from  total  abstainers  to  rather  free  users  of 
intoxicating   liquors.     They  dress  very   poorly,   the 
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cost  of  clothing  averaging  perhaps  not  more  than  $30 
per  man  per  year.  In  some  investigations  made  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  it  was  found  that  their 
average  cost  of  subsistence  was  about  $12  per  month. 
but  this  is,  of  course,  considerably  better  than  those 
who  live  on  the  farms. 

ILLITERACY 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  Hindus  is 
larger  than  among  any  other  immigrant  race,  not 
excepting  the  Mexicans.  In  many  cases  as  many  as 
three-fifths  of  the  entire  number  are  unable  to  read 
and  write.  A  somewhat  larger  number  of  them  speak 
English,  especially  if  we  count  those  who  have  come 
in  lately,  as  they  have  either  studied  English  in  In- 
dia, come  here  by  way  of  Canada,  or  come  in  contact 
elsewhere  with  English-speaking  people. 

ASSIMILATION 

They  are  not  readily  assimilated,  and  there  seem 
to  be  practically  none  of  the  people  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  are  not  opposed  to  their  immigration,  cer- 
tainly more  strongly  opposed  to  them  than  to  the 
Chinese,  and  possibly  than  to  the  Japanese. 


Conclusion 

DEMAND   FOR   LABOR 

The  conditions  in  the  Western  States,  where  the 
labor  supply  is,  relatively  speaking,  much  less  than  in 
the  East,  tend  to  lead  one  to  arrive  at  an  entirely 
different  conclusion  regarding  immigration.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  immigrant 
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labor  that  is  tending  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living, 
as  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  East. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPETITION  ON   WAGES 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Japanese,  particularly,  and  also  of  the 
Mexicans,  there  has  been  at  times  a  direct  scaling 
down  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  order  to  secure  work. 
This,  however,  has  been  in  exceptional  cases.  A  much 
more  serious  charge  is  the  one  against  the  Japanese 
of  securing  labor  to  begin  with  by  undercutting  and 
then,  after  securing  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  labor 
supply,  by  deliberate  violation  of  contracts,  forcing 
wages  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  far  above  the 
normal  rate,  especially  perhaps  as  hand  laborers  on 
fruit  ranches.  Often,  too,  as  leaseholders,  they  are 
charged  with  undue  cropping,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  land.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these 
charges  are  true  in  only  exceptional  cases,  so  far  as 
the  injury  to  the  farms  is  concerned;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  made  both  labor  condi- 
tions and  leasing  conditions  in  many  instances  very 
difficult. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   ORIENTAL   IMMIGRATION SOCIAL, 

POLITICAL 

The  chief  objection,  however,  to  all  of  these  races 
comes  from  the  social  and  assimilative  viewpoint. 
We  must  grant  that,  in  a  good  many  instances,  they 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  developing  industries, 
especially  fish  canning  and  intensive  agriculture;  but 
in  some  cases  these  industries  have  been  developed  on 
the  whole  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
localities. 
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Altho  they  have  developed  Ihe  farming  industry  in 
certain  cases,  in  others,  by  holding  control  of  the 
labor  market  and  by  their  severe  terms  of  lease,  they 
have  doubtless  prevented  the  coming  in  of  members 
of  white  races  who  might  be  more  easily  assimilated. 

Moreover,  unpleasant  as  the  fact  may  be,  race  feel- 
ing, not  to  say  race  prejudice,  has  been  so  strong 
mi  the  Pacific  Coast  that  in  many  cases  they  have 
brought  about  serious  race  conflicts  which  have  been 
very  troublesome  from  the  international  point  of 
view  as  well  as  from  the  viewpoint  of  developing 
civilization. 

Altho  there  are  certain  classes  of  employers  mat, 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  rapid  development  of  indus- 
try, favor  a  limited  immigration  of  Asiatics,  generally 
Speaking,  not  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but  through- 
out the  country,  the  feeling  is  against  such  further 
immigration.  The  Immigration  Commission  thought 
it  wise  to  recommend  that  no  changes  be  made  in  the 
laws  regarding  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese, and  that  the  United  States  Government  take 
up  with  the  British  Government  the  question  of  prac- 
tically excluding  the  East  Indians.  It  seems  probable, 
all  things  considered,  that  this  is  the  wisest  policy  for 
Congress  to  adopt. 

THEY   PREVENT   IMMIGRATION   OF   WHITE   RACES 

Another  special  reason  why  this  should  be  done  is 
that  the  presence  of  these  races  in  large  numbers  on 
the  coast  doubtless  prevents  the  migration  from  East- 
ern cities  of  white  immigrants,  for  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  number  of  Asiatics  decrease, 
the  moving  in  of  families  from  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West  will  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent  stimulated 
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Moreover,  after  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Italians  and  Por- 
tuguese in  considerable  numbers  will  come  directly 
from  their  home  countries  for  work  along  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  spite  of  the  criticism  of  the  immigrants** 
from  sAithern  and%astftn  Europe,  tHfere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  theft  they  are  much  more  easily  as- 
similated than  are  the  Asiatics,  and  that  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  they  will  become  available  as 
part  of  the  general  labor  supply  and  prove  to  be, 
both  as  laborers  and  as  citizens,  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Asiatics. 


AGENCIES  •¥   PR»TECT»N,   »ISTRIBUTI«N    AN* 
ASSIMILATION 

Needs  and  Present  Methods  of  Distribution 

It  has  been  the  general  feeling,  not  only  of  those 
who  have  studied  carefully  the  immigration  problem, 
but  also  of  casual  observers,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  spring  from  immigration  is  the  congestion 
"l  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  our  great  cities. 
In  consequence,  it  has  been  thought  that  any  methods 
that  could  be  adopted  by  which  these  immigrants 
could  be  more  widely  distributed  over  the  din 
sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  would  not  merely  relieve  the  evil  of  the 
overcrowding,  but  would  also  improve  the  general 
economic  condition  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
thought  that  every  effort  possible  ought  to  be  made: 
(i)To  give  information  to  the  people  in  Europe  who 
are  about  to  come  to  America,  regarding  the  sections 
of  the  country  and  the  opportunities  for  work  in 
different  lines,  so  that  they  may  go  directly  to  the 
place  best  suiting  their  means.  (2)  That  when  the 
immigrant  lands  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
getting  information  along  the  same  lines,  so  that  even 
at  the  beginning  he  may  change  his  mind  and  go  to 
a  new  section  where  conditions  will  suit  his  needs. 
(3)  Particularly,  however,  it  is  desirable,  after  the 
immigrant  has  remained  in  this  country  for  a  time 
and  has  learned  to  know  our  language,  our  institu- 
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ti*ns,  and  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted,  that  he  should  learn  through  some  trust- 
worthy agency  conducted  by  the  Government  where 
he  can  find  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted,  the  cost  of  transporting  himself  from  his 
present  location  to  that  district,  and  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  him  to  make  a  proper  investment, 

In  very  many  instances,  after  immigrants  have  re- 
mained in  this  country  from  two  to  five  years,  they 
have  accumulated  considerable  money  which  they  wish 
to  invest  properly.  Now  they  are  often  sending  the 
money  back  to  Europe  for  investment,  even  tho  there 
are  belter  opportunities  for  investment  here.  If  the 
Government  Could  call  their  attention  to  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  good  farming  lands,  for 
example,  were  available,  at  cheap  rates,  they  could 
make  their  investment  here,  would  find  it  safe  to 
move  from  the  overcrowded  cities  into  the  country 
districts,  and  could  thereby  benefit  both  themselves 
and  the  country  that  they  have  chosen  to  be  their 
home.  The  discussion  in  Giapter  VI,  regarding  the 
congestion  and  living  conditions,  especially  in  our 
great  cities,  but  also  in  our  smaller  mining  and 
manufacturing  communities,  shows  how  great  this 
need  is. 

Of  equal  importance  to  that  of  distribution  are 
the  needs  of  protecting  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
from  exploitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  see  in 
him  a  prey  for  plunder,  and  especially  of  furnishing 
him  with  opportunities  for  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage, acquiring  a  knowledge  of  American  business 
methods  and  information  regarding  American  politi- 
cal and  social  institutions  that  will  lead  him  to  wish 
to  fix  his  interests  here  and  to  become  an  American 
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citizen  of  Hie  better  type — in  brief,  to  become  assimi- 
lated. 

In  the  present  chapter  are  dtscust  the  conditiaus 
of  a  number  of  institutions  already  in  existence,  which 
are  attempting  to  meet  these  needs.  Later  will  be 
suggested  a  way  of  improving  these  institutions,  or  of 
providing  better'  institutions  to  carry   these  puqx>ses 

through 


Immigrant  Homes  and  Aid  Societies 

When  the  immigrant  reaches  his  p< -Jt  of  destination 
in  the  United  Stales,  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  so  re- 
ceived as  to  make  upon  him  a  good  impression,  and 
particularly  that  lie  shall  not,  through  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  and  of  the  new  conditions,  fall  into 
difficulties  which  may  either  cause  him  suffering  or 
prejudice  him  unfavorably  against  the  institutions  of 
the  country  of  his  adoption. 

WORK    OF    AID    SOCIETIES 

Usually,  immigrants  to  the  United  States  know,  in 
advance,  that  they  are  going  to  join  relatives  or  friends 
who  have  preceded  them.  Often,  however,  these 
friends  are  situated  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  port  of  entry;  in  other  cases,  through 
some  misunderstanding,  they  fail  to  meet  their  friends 
when  they  enter  the  port.  Very  often  the  immigrants 
need  advice  or  a  place  where  they  can  remain  in 
safety  for  a  few  days  while  they  are  getting  their 
bearings  and  learning  just  what  it  is  best  to  do.  In 
order  to  meet  these  needs  there  have  been  established 
at  a  number  of  our  importanl  ports  societies  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Government,  semi   repre- 
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sentalives  to  the  port  of  entry,  in  order  that  they 
may  note  those  immigrants  who  are  in  need,  may 
give  them  advice;  may,  if  necessary,  furnish  them 
:i  place  where  they  can  remain  for  a  few  days  until 
their  first  needs  are  met.  Usually,  the  immigrants 
who  need  this  assistance  are: 

(a)  Those  whose  friends  and  relatives  failed  to 
meet  them  at  the  immigrant  station,  and  whom  the 
authorities  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  land,  unless  some 
one  becomes  responsible  for  their  care,  but  for  whom 
some  provision  must  be  made. 

(b)  Those  who  are  without  sufficient  money  to 
enable  them  to  reach  their  destination  and  who  must 
therefore  be  cared  for  until  their  friends  may  send 
them  the  necessary  funds;  and 

(t)  Particularly  women  and  girls  who  have  no 
friends  or  relatives  in  this  country  and  who  are  in 
need  of  some  home  where  they  may  stay  in  safety 
until  they  can  secure  employment — this  class  calling 
for  special  consideration. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  at  Ellis  Island  for  those  im- 
migrants when  friends  fail  to  call  for  them  within 
five  days,  either  to  leave  the  immigrant  station  in 
company  with  a  representative  of  some  philanthropic 
or  religious  society,  or  to  return  to  Europe  on  a 
p  of  the  line  which  has  brought  them  hither. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  properly  organized  and  properly  conducted  immi- 
grant home  or  immigrant  aid  society  to  accomplish 
a  work  of  the  very  greatest  importance  both  to  the 
immigrant  and  to  the  country.  It  is,  however,  de- 
sirable that  this  work  be  very  carefully  done,  under 
discreet  supervision,  in  order  to  assure  the  best  and 
most  humane  results. 
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NUMBER    OF    WORKERS    AND    PERSONS    ASSISTED 

At  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  in  the  year  1907, 
over  14,800  immigrants  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
missionaries  and  representatives  of  these  immigrant 
homes.  Moreover,  these  figures  are  much  below 
those  that  might  be  shown  if  all  cases  were  noted. 
One  home  alone,  for  example,  provided  with  board 
and  lodging  during  that  year  5,378  men,  1,822 
women,  and  60  children.  Of  this  number  only  922 
men,  1,062  women  and  34  children  were  sent  to  the 
home  by  the  immigration  authorities. 

In  New  York,  in  June,  1908.  there  were  41  sep- 
arate organizations  engaged  in  this  work,  that  kept 
at  Ellis  Island  no  fewer  than  87  missionaries  and 
representatives.  All  these  representatives  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish  their  services  free  of  charge  to  the 
immigrants  and  to  be  persons  of  high  character,  into 
whose  hands  it  is  safe  to  place  the  needy  immigrant 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  this  country.  Unfortunately. 
investigations  have  shown  that  in  many  instant 
representatives  are  not  worthy  people,  and  lliat  the 
homes  have  been  so  conducted  as  to  be  not  a  help  but 
a  menace  to  the  immigrant 

These  missionaries  and  representatives  of  the 
homes,  when  meeting  the  immigrants,  are  supposed 
to  write  letters  for  them,  to  help  them  get  into  com- 
munication with  their  friends  and  relatives,  to  trace 
lost  baggage,  to  give  religious  consolation  in  time  of 
need,  to  escort  them  without  charge  to  their  destina- 
tions in  the  city,  to  assist  them  in  going  to  their 
destinations  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and 
to  notify  in  advance  the  friends  and  relatives  or  the 
representatives  of  organizations  in  those  cities,  so  that 
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they  may  be  properly  met.  Besides  this,  they  often 
distribute  clothing.  Bibles,  and  other  literature,  and 
sometimes  sell  Bibles  or  other  books  to  those  who 
wish  to  purchase  them.  Moreover,  for  immigrants 
who  have  been  detained  by  the  immigration  authori- 
ties, and  whose  cases  may  perhaps  be  treated  with 
undue  haste,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  they 
appear  before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry  and  assist 
them  in  presenting  their  case. 

COOPERATION    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  Government,  recognizing  the  need.  has.  gen- 
erally speaking,  welcomed  these  missionaries  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  immigrant  homes.  In  some  of  the 
stations  it  has  provided  them  office  room,  and  given 
them  access  to  the  Immigrants  whenever  this  seems  to 
them  desirable.  Unfortunately,  it  has  seemed  that  the 
missionaries  are  sometimes  not  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence that  lias  been  reposed  in  them.  In  many  cases 
they  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  their  work  best 
when  they  get  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  put 
into  their  care.  Moreover,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
they  wish  to  get  these  immigrants,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  a  profit.  One  or  two  have  even  declared 
that  their  institutions  could  not  exist  unless  they  re- 
ceived immigrants  from  the  immigrant  station.  Altho 
they  are  supposed  to  furnish  their  services  free,  or  at 
actual  cost,  there  have  been  instances  where  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  home  has  brought  immigrants  that 
were  placed  in  his  charge  back  to  the  station,  saying 
that  he  could  not  receive  them  because  they  had  no 
money. 
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DETAILS   OF    WORK 

The  work  done  by  the  representatives  of  these  so- 
cieties in  appearing  before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry 
and  seeing  to  it  thai  the  immigrants  get  justice,  is 
often  a  worthy  work,  altho  in  some  cases  tiiey  push 
unduly  the  claims  of  the  immigrants  and  even  violate 
Ihe  spirit  of  our  immigration  law.  According  to  the 
report  of  one  of  the  societies,  in  1907  their  represen- 
tatives appealed  1,906  cases.  As  the  result  of  this 
appeal.  1.252  were  admitted  and  only  654  debarred. 
This  shows  that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  the  societies' 
work  was  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  instances  where 
the  agents  of  the  societies  have  attempted  to  secure 
the  admittance  into  this  country  of  contract  laborers 
contrary  to  law.  Agents  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission, representing  themselves  to  be  agents  of  firms 
who  wished  to  employ  immigrants  from  Europe, 
asked  some  of  these  representatives  if  they  could  im- 
port workmen.  In  certain  instances  they  agreed  to 
do  so.  One  asked  to  think  the  proposition  over,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  engaging  in  the  work,  while 
some  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  go  back  to  their 
own  country  to  get  the  immigrants  to  come  and  to 
see  to  ii  that  they  were  well  placed  in  positions  here — 
even  tlio  this  entire  activity  is  contrary  to  law.  With 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  it  was  found  that  at  the  im- 
migrant stations  there  were  some  worthless,  unprin- 
cipled missionaries  and  representatives,  altho.  of 
coarse,  in  many  cases,  these  representatives  were 
worthy  people.  The  certainty  of  the  unworthiness 
and  lack  of  principle  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  one, 
a  clergyman,  frequently  went  to  an  immigration  sta- 
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lion  intoxicated;  in  another  instance  a  minister 
charged  the  relatives  of  detained  immigrants  large  fees 
for  getting  the  immigrants  out  of  the  detention  room; 
other  representatives  went  so  far  as  to  insult  girls 
and  women  who  were  placed  in  their  care. 


Results  of  Investigation  of  Immigrant  Homes 

The  Immigration  Commission  investigated  care- 
fully no  less  than  44  representative  immigrant  homes 
in  seven  different  cities.  In  most  cases  these  homes 
were  located  in  good  neighborhoods;  in  some  in- 
stances, however,  they  were  not  in  localities  that  were 
really  safe   for  immigrants. 

In  certain  instances  these  homes,  altho  they  accom- 
modated both  men  and  women,  or  even  women  and 
girls  only,  were  managed  by  men,  with  no  matrons 
on  the  executive  staff, 

A  large  majority  of  the  homes  investigated  were 
clean,  comfortable,  and  reasonably  sanitary;  but  a 
considerable  proportion,  perhaps  30  per  cent.,  were 
overcrowded,  badly  ventilated,  filthy,  unsanitary. 

In  a  majority  of  the  homes  investigated,  the  food 
furnished  was  sufficient  and  good  enough  in  quality, 
but  in  many  individual  instances  the  food  was  not 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  left  very  much  to  be  desired 
in  quality.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in 
such  places  the  food  must  be  simple  and  plain,  but  it 
ought  invariably  to  be  wholesome  and  sufficient  in 
quantity.  The  prices  charged  by  these  homes  are  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  cost  of  good,  wholesome,  tho  sim- 
ple food. 

The  investigation  showed  also  that  altho  the  boards 
of  directors  of  these  institutions  are  probably  acting 
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conscientiously  and  are  at  any  rate  usually  men  of  good 
standing,  frequently  clergymen,  and  altho  these  societies 
are  supported  in  good  part  by  religious  organizations, 
sometimes  with  subventions  from  some  foreign  govern- 
ment, due  care  was  not  shown  in  selecting  either  the 
local  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  home  or  the  repre- 
sentatives that  met  the  immigrants.  Altho  the  boards 
of  directors  in  some  cases  reported  that  they  frequently 
inspected  the  homes  and  supervised  them  carefully,  in 
many  cases  this  supervision  was  greatly  lacking. 

Perhaps  the  worst  charge  brought  against  the 
homes  was  that  the  managers  were  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  investigating  the  places  to  which  girls  who 
applied  for  positions  as  servants  were  allowed  to 
go.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  investigated  it  was 
found  that  people,  representing  themselves  as  agents 
and  managers  of  disreputable  houses,  were  able,  by 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  have  placed  in  their  charge 
for  work  in  one  of  these  houses  as  ordinary  servants, 
young  immigrant  girls,  who  in  many  instances  did  not 
know  the  kind  of  place  to  which  it  was  purposed  to 
send  them.  Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  to  do  what  they  can  to  secure 
good,  paying  positions  for  the  girls  who  are  in  their 
care,  but  certainly  they  should  exercise  discretion 
enough  not  to  permit  them  to  go  into  houses  where 
their  morals  would  be  decidedly  endangered. 

When  a  girl  is  sent  to  fill  a  position,  a  home  of  this 
type  ought  to  investigate  the  place  before  letting  her 
engage  to  work  there.  Moreover,  after  the  girl  has 
been  placed  in  a  position,  the  home  ought  to  see 
whether  she  has  reached  the  place  and  to  follow  the 
case  up  for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  know  that  llie  girl 
is  properly  started  in  the  new  country.     Due  care 
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not  been  shown.  The  Immigration  Commission  made 
an  investigation  of  the  addresses  of  228  immigrant 
girls  in  charge  of  the  missionaries  and  representatives 
of  immigrant  homes  and  reported  upon  by  the  man- 
agers of  these  homes  as  having  been  placed.  The  in- 
vestigation was  made  within  seven  months,  at  the  long- 
est, from  the  date  on  which  the  girls  left  the  home.  In 
some  cases  they  had  been  gone  not  over  a  month.  Out 
of  the  228  addresses  given,  only  178  were  really  cor- 
rect ;  39  were  absolutely  false,  the  girls  having  never 
been  at  the  addresses  given;  8  of  the  addresses  were 
fictitious,  that  is.  there  was  no  such  place,  while  3  were 
well-known  disorderly  houses. 

Since  this  investigation  was  made,  the  Commissioner 
at  Ellis  Island  has  taken  care  to  have  a  number  of  the 
houses  investigated  again;  in  every  case  lie  has  found 
the  charges  made  by  the  earlier  investigators  correct, 
and  he  has  taken  strong  measures  to  prevent  such 
abuses  in  the  future. 


Influence  of  Immigrant  Churches 

The  influences  for  and  against  assimilation  exercised 
by  immigrant  churches  upon  the  immigrants  may,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  be  classified  as  follows,  according 
to  their  direction: 


TOWARD   SEGREGATION 

The  influence  toward  segregation  of  aliens  from  na- 
tive Americans  is  quite  strong  and  is  always  present, 
except  that  the  Germans,  Irish,  English,  Scotch  and 
Scandinavians  usually  settle  in  the  native  sections  of 
the  cities  and  towns. 

Another  segregating  influence  is  the  maintenance  of 
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religious  separation  among  immigrants  by  denomina- 
tions. The  exceptions  to  this  influence  are  so  rare  as 
almost  to  escape  notice.  The  church  denomination  of 
the  immigrant  is  invariably  that  with  which  he  was 
identified  before  emigration  from  his  native  land.  Not 
even  racial  ties  are  able  to  destroy  denominational 
lines.  Evidences  of  die  strength  of  denominational 
rivalry  constantly  occur  in  the  courts.  Magistrates  in 
the  foreign  sections  of  industrial  towns  state  that  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  for  assault  and  battery. 
as  well  as  for  more  serious  crimes,  arise  from  denomi- 
national differences  thai  lead  t<>  personal  encounters 
and  bitter  rivalries  of  all  kinds. 

A  third  segregating  influence  is  racial.  The  denomi- 
nations of  each  race  strive  to  have  their  own  separata 
churches.  The  sectarian  influence  frequently  proves 
stronger  than  the  racial,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
permanent  in  any  case- 
All  of  these  segregating  tendencies  are  further 
strengthened  by  the  parochial  schools.  The  first  step 
toward  religious  segregation  after  a  number  of  immi- 
grants of  a  given  race  and  denomination  have  settled 
in  a  community  is  the  sending  of  a  missionary  from  the 
ruling  body  to  arouse  interest  among  the  settlers. 
Then  an  organization  is  effected,  and  a  priest  or  pastor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  placed  among  them  ami  sup- 
ported by  them.  Services  are  regularly  held  in  rented 
buildings,  and  the  work  of  gathering  funds  for  erect- 
ting  a  church  edifice  is  begun.  Frequently  the  mem- 
bers are  called  upon  to  give  even  more  than  they  can 
afford,  altho  in  some  instances  a  large  part  of  the 
money  is  given  by  one  man  who  has  acquired  means. 
Sometimes  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  industrial 
concerns  are  obtained,  the  officials  of  manufacturing 
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establishments  realizing  that  the  erection  of  a  church 
means  a  more  stable  population  and  a  more  sure 
supply  of  alien  labor. 

TOWARD  PERMANENCY  OF  RESIDENCE 

Many  of  the  priests  and  pastors  of  immigrant 
churches  state  that  they  are  desirous  of  increasing  the 
number  of  persons  in  their  parishes  and  congregations, 
and  thai  they  encourage  their  members  to  induce  their 
friends  and  relatives  to  come  to  this  country.  This 
condition  of  affairs  mainly  encourages  immigration,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  but  it  also  tends  to  bring  about 
permanent  residence  in  this  country  of  the  new  arrivals. 
The  effort  of  the  priests  and  pastors  is  not  directed 
to  immigrants  in  the  larger  cities  or  towns  in  the 
United  Slates,  where  churches  have  been  already  or- 
ganized for  the  different  races  and  denominations,  but 
to  immigrants  in  any  locality  where  there  are  no  re- 
ligious organizations  for  the  race  or  denomination  in 
question,  and  to  friends  and  relatives  in  their  native 
land.  The  work  of  the  ministers  along  this  line  seems 
to  be  actuated  by  at  least  two  considerations:  First, 
their  duty  in  strengthening  ihe  whole  church  body  in 
America  by  concentration;  second,  their  desire  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  own  parishes  or  congregations, 
and  hence  to  strengthen  their  own  churches. 

From  the  same  motives  and  frequently  from  a  sense 
of  civic  duty  as  well,  the  priests  and  pastors  do  all  in 
their  power  to  encourage  permanency  of  residence 
among  immigrants,  Their  statements  to  this  effect 
have  been  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  immi- 
grants themselves.  This  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
immigrant  church  not  only  takes  the  form  of  mere 
verbal  persuasion,  but  also  that  of  encouragement  of 
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property  owning,  marriage,  and  home  making,  and 
frequently  of  assisting  the  local  benefit  associations. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  immigram 
churches  is  strong  in  the  two  directions  outlined  The 
logically  resultant  effect  of  the  forces  thus  created  i» 
distinctly  against  assimilation.  Segregation  prevents 
the  removal  of  such  barriers  to  assimilation  as  sep- 
aration from  natives,  and  racial  and  religious  differ- 
ences among  themselves. 

The  settling  influence  is.  on  the  other  hand,  in  itself 
distinctly  permanent  residence  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
migrants, not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
a  certain  locality,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  have 
their  friends  and  relatives  with  them  here,  and  to  lie- 
come  accustomed  to  the  local  environment  as  well  as 
to  have  a  home  in  a  definite  place.  The  result  of 
these  two  opposing  influences  is  the  growth  of  certain 
"foreign  sections"  of  the  city  made  up  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  permanent  residents  of  all  the  principal  races 
so  segregated  from  the  natives  as  to  foster  a  peculiar 
communal  life,  in  not  only  the  foreign  "sections,"  but 
also  in  "colonies"  formed  by  individual  races. 


Work  of  Native  Churches  and  Religious  Organizations 
Among  Immigrants 

The  work  done  by  native  churches  among  the  im- 
migrants is  regarded  as  of  a  purely  missionary  nature. 
There  is  little  tendency  to  promote  association  among 
natives  and  foreigners  such  as  exists  among  natives. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  whole 
immigration  situation  is  the  almost  entire  indifference 
of  the  native  churches  to  the  immigrants,  and  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  religious  and  welfare  work  among  them. 
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The  native  American  churches  claim  that  iheir  efforts 
have  largely  resulted  in  failure  because  of  the  immi- 
grant churches  and  the  segregation  of  the  immigrant 
population.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  American  churches  are  passing  by  a  great 
opportunity  for  social  service.  Their  inertness  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  race  prejudice  and  the  general  alienation 
of  the  church  from  the  workingman. 


The  Work  of  Other  Organizations 

THE  YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  for  the 
past  few  years  made  efforts  to  do  work  of  a  purely 
secular  character  among  the  immigrant  races.  Its 
work  has  been  mainly  of  an  educational  kind,  especially 
night  and  day  classes  in  the  English  language.  Ad- 
vertisements are  printed  in  different  languages  and 
distributed  among  immigrants  residing  in  a  community. 
All  taking  these  classes  are  required  to  pay  a  member- 
ship and  tuition  fee  to  the  association.  The  classes  are 
two,  one  for  beginners  and  another  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  usually  meet  twice  a  week  for  two  hours 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  beginning  in  October  of 
each  year.    Male  native  teachers  are  usually  employed. 

The  courses  in  the  English  language  are  designed  to 
bring  the  immigrants  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  American  Government  and  institutions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  "Reader"  used  in  three  classes  contains  se- 
lections on  citizenship,  the  meaning  of  the  American 
flag,  outlines  of  the  Government, iron  and  steel  making, 
and  other  industrial  processes,  what  trade-unions  arc 
trying  to  do,  and  a  number  of  similar  topics.    In  addi- 
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tion,  a  course  of  four  lessons  is  given  to  classes  on 
"How  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates." 

Plans  liave  already  been  made  by  the  organization, 
and  are  also  gradually  being  put  into  operation,  to 
secure  direct  contact  and  working  relations  with  the 
incoming  immigrant  as  well  as  to  the  more  Intelligent 
and  successful  conducting  of  agencies  leading  to  his 
Americanization.  Several  years  ago  a  group  of  young 
men  were  sent  abroad  to  study  the  principal  races  of 
recent  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  their  home  coun- 
tries, to  learn  their  languages,  and  to  acquire  insight 
into  their  living  conditions  and  aspirations.  Thus 
equipped,  it  was  thought  that  these  representatives 
could  much  more  effectively  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
organization  in  immigrant  communities  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  intention  to  send  other  groups  of  men  abroad 
at  intervals  with  the  same  object  in  view.  An  arrange- 
ment is  also  being  perfected,  through  the  [nt< 
Committee  of  the  organization,  by  which  an  immigrant 
from  any  country  may  be  guided  and  protected 
throughout  his  entire  journey  to  his  final  destination 
in  the  United  States.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  briefly  stated,  is  endeavoring  !o  relate  its 
work  to  incoming  Americans  (  [)  at  the  ports  of  em- 
barkation, (2)  en  route  on  the  ships,  (3)  at  the  ports 
of  entry.  (4)  in  transit  from  ports  of  entry  to  des- 
tination, and  (5)  at  the  points  of  destination. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVIC  LEAGUE 

The  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants 
is  another  organization  which,  conceived  in  a  patriotic 
spirit,  is  doing  an  important  work  in  the  protection  and 
Americanization  of  the  recent  immigrant, 
has  no  attitude  toward  immigration  as  a  policy.     It 
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simply  takes  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  attempts  to 
safeguard  the  incoming  immigrant  and  educate  him  to 
a  knowledge  and  use  of  American  standards  and  insti- 
tutions. The  organization  was  first  established  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  main  activities  are  principally  confined  to 
that  city  and  New  York,  altho  it  is  expected  to  extend 
the  work  before  long  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Chicago.  The  work  is  conducted  through  salaried 
secretaries  and  assistants,  and  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  interested  persons,  From  the 
multitude  of  things  which  the  league  might  do,  em- 
phasis so  far  has  been  placed  upon  the  following: 

(1)  Agitation  and  organization — to  the  end  that 
all  Americans  may  become  conversant  with  existing 
conditions  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  hasten 
rather  than  hinder  the  assimilation  of  immigrants. 

(2)  Tlie  positive  work  required  to  protect  immi- 
grants at  the  time  of  disembarkation  and  in  transit 
to  the  place  where  they  expect  to  settle. 

(3)  The  teaching  of  the  English  language  to  diose 
unfamiliar  with  the  tongue,  together  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  citizenship. 

ALIEN  SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  work  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  North 
American  Civic  League  is  done  in  Chicago  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  and  independent  organization.  A 
considerable  number  of  protective  organizations  have 
also  been  organized  by  the  members  of  the  principal 
races  of  receol  immigration  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding their  own  countrymen  upon  their  arrival  at 
New  York  City  and  other  ports  of  entry. 

A  notable  and  important  work  in  the  distribution 
of  Hebrew  immigrants  has  been  accomplished  through 
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the  assistance  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  es- 
tablished by  the  public-spirited  Hebrew  banker  of  that 
name  in  1891.  Not  only  have  the  Hebrew  immigrants 
been  assisted  in  settling  upon  the  land,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,*  but  an  elaborate  organization  has 
been  perfected  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  supply  of  labor  to  the  demand  and 
for  preventing  the  congestion  of  Hebrew  immigrants 
at  ports  of  entry.  This  adjustment  is  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organization  in  interior  to 
cities  notifying  other  representatives  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  points  of  disembarkation  of  the  labor  needs 
of  the  interior  communities.  Skilled  or  unskilled 
Hebrew  immigrants,  according  to  the  varying  demands 
of  interior  communities,  are  accordingly  distributed. 

State  Bureaus 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  work  of  the 
employment  agencies  and  their  part  in  distributing  the 
immigrants  from  the  ports  of  entry  throughout  the 
United  States.  Institutions  of  the  same  character  are 
also  maintained  in  a  number  of  States  by  public  funds. 
They  perform  their  services  without  charge.t  Many 
of  the  States  also  maintain  Immigration  or  Agricul- 
tural Bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  immi- 
gration into  their  limits.  The  activities  nf  these  or- 
ganizations are  mainly  centered  upon  advertising  t lie 
industrial  and  business  opportunities  offered  by  their 
respective  States,  of  listing  farm  lands  for  rent  or 
sale,  and  of  placing  the  demand  for  labor  before  the 
incoming  immigrant  or  the  population  of  immigrant 

migrant  13  a   Farmer, 
mi  gran!  Labor  Supply. 
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communities.  Some  of  the  State  Bureaus  of  this  de- 
scription, especially  those  of  the  South,  have  sent  rep- 
resentatives abroad  to  lecture  and  to  distribute  adver- 
tising matter  upon  the  resources  and  opportunities  of- 
fered by  their  commonwealths.  The  South  Carolina 
bureau  went  so  far  in  1907  as  to  collect  and  bring  in 
a  shipload  of  400  immigrants;  but  on  account  of  legal 
and  other  obstacles,  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and 
other  similar  attempts  have  not  been  made. 

The  Activities  of  the  Railroads 

The  railroads,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  distribution  of  incoming  immigrants. 
They  have  been  led  to  such  activities,  of  course,  by 
self  interest,  or  the  desire  to  dispose  of  land  holdings 
and  to  build  up  centers  of  population  and  industry 
along  their  lines.  This  has  not  detracted  from  the 
importance  of  the  service,  however,  and  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  directly  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  is  now  done  by 
the  railroads  traversing  the  South  and  West.  The 
problem  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  the  British 
and  northern  European  races  of  former  years,  because 
of  the  more  general  inability  of  the  recent  immigrant 
to  speak  English  and  his  consequent  refusal  to  enter 
a  district  where  a  number  of  his  countrymen  have  not 
already  preceded  him. 


Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Federal   Government. 

Under  the  law  of  1907  there  was  established  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  a  Division  of  Information, 
with    the    purpose   of   supplying    to    immigrants    in- 
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formation  regarding  tlie  conditions  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  so  that  their  choice  of  a  home  might 
be  intelligently  made. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  experience  the  division  has 
not  proved  very  successful  thus  far.  Immigrants  are 
usually  induced  to  come  to  this  country  by  represen- 
tations of  relatives  or  friends  who  are  already  located. 
The  experience  of  the  immigration  authorities  shows 
that  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  have 
determined  upon  their  destination  before  reaching  this 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  practically  impossible  to  in- 
fluence them  much  at  that  time.  The  division  has, 
however,  collected  considerable  information  regarding 
the  demand  for  labor,  especially  on  farms  and  for 
domestic  service,  which  they  have  been  ready  to  fur- 
nish not  only  to  immigrants  but  to  Others;  and  es- 
pecially, perhaps,  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  they 
been  able  to  supply  laborers  to  farmers  during  the 
harvest  season  and  have  furnished  employment  to  a 
good  many  inquirers.  Their  information  regarding 
labor  conditions  in  industry  has  also  in  certain  in- 
stances proved  fruitful.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
division  has  not  succeeded  in  making  any  especial  im- 
pression upon  the  overcrowded  population  of  the  great 
cities. 

Many  immigrants  within  a  few  years  of  their  ar- 
rival succeed  in  saving  considerable  sums  of  money, 
even  several  thousands  of  dollars.  Frequently  this 
money  is  sent  back  to  Europe  for  investment,  the  immi- 
grants themselves  intending  to  return  to  their  home 
country  later  to  remain.  In  other  cases  this  money  t9 
invested  in  business  in  the  cities  with  greater  or  less 
success,  it  would,  however,  he  extremely  desirable. 
both  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  (he  cities  ami  to  im- 
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prove  the  condition  of  the  immigrants,  if  those  who  are 
thrifty,  especially  those  who  have  had  training  as 
farmers  in  Europe,  could  be  distributed  to  sections  of 
the  United  Slates  where  they  might  invest  their  savings 
in  farms  and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Im- 
migration Commission  recommended  that  some  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  take  active  measures  to  bring 
about  such  results. 

Lately  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  prepared  a 
circular  letter  which  il  sends  to  Governors  of  States  and 
others  in  authority,  asking  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  authorities  in  securing  information  regarding  any 
free  government  land  in  the  State,  prices  and  qualities 
of  other  lands  for  sale  that  would  be  suitable  for  set- 
tlers, information  regarding  climate,  water  supply, 
markets,  prevailing  crops  and  other  matters  that  would 
enable  a  thrifty  farmer  to  judge  of  the  conditions  so 
that  he  could  see  where  it  was  wise  for  him  to  make 
investments.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau, 
through  the  Division  of  Information,  by  thus  co- 
operating with  the  States,  in  getting  information,  es- 
pecially regarding  agricultural  conditions,  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  distribution  of  immigrants.  It 
is  proposed  to  furnish  this  information  freely  to  asso- 
ciations of  immigrants  and  to  all  inquirers  who  might 
be  able  to  make  good  use  of  it.  By  so  doing  it  is 
hoped  that  larger  numbers  of  the  immigrants  who  have 
proved  most  thrifty  may  be  induced  to  invest  their 
earnings  in  this  country  and  to  become  permanent 
agricultural  settlers.  Doubtless  along  the  same  line 
inquiries  will  be  made  and  information  furnished 
which  may  prove  of  advantage  in  the  distribution  of 
immigrants  from  the  great  cities  into  other  lines  of 
industry. 


ASSIMILATION    AND    PROGRESS 
Process  of  Assimilation  Slow 

Progress  in  the  development  of  social  institutions. 
of  whatever  nature,  is  necessarily  slow.  Such  institu- 
tions are  in  good  part  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
environment,  natural  and  social,  and  in  consequence 
any  change  of  a  social  or  economic  nature  is  likely  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  social  structure  very  slowly. 
Moreover,  for  that  reason  the  institutions  are  likely  to 
be  those  best  adapted  lo  the  people,  and  every  people 
is  loath  to  change  materially  the  nature  of  its  institu- 
tions. In  consequence,  when  a  new  race  of  people, 
or  persons  from  countries  with  different  political  cus- 
toms, come  as  immigrants,  it  is  desirable  that  as  soon 
as  possible  they  shall  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions and  take  on  the  institutions  of  their  adopted 
country — in  other  words,  that  they  become  assimilated, 

BENEFITS  FROM   IDEAS  OF  IMMIGRANTS^) 

This  fact  naturally  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  immigrants  bringing  with  them  from  their  home- 
land some  ideas  that  may  gradually  be  worked  into  the 
structure  of  the  institutions  of  their  adopted  country 
to  improve  those  institutions,  but 
any  such  change,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inUSl  bt  tkxs 
and,  generally  speaking,  such  changes  will  be  few. 
It  is  largely  on  this  account  that  when  the  immigrant 
race  is  widely  different  p*  customs  from  that  of  the 
364 
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country  to  which  it  conies,  there  is  likely  to  be  roused 
a  feeling  of  hostility  growing  out  of  race  prejudice 
that  often  produces  trouble.  Such  has  been  the  feel- 
ing on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Hindus,  owing  to  the  very 
decided  difference  in  personal  appearance  and  in  habits 
of  living  of  these  people,  entirely  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  their  influence  on  wages  and  the  welfare  of 
the  wage-earning  classes. 

DESIRABLE  TO  EXCLUDE  THOSE  WHO  CAN   NOT  BE 

ASSIMILATED 
Such  a  feeling  is  merely  natural,  altho,  of  course, 

one  can  not  justify  race  prejudice  as  such.  The  coming 
in  of  people  who  will  not  be  assimilated  creates  dis- 
cord and  makes  separate  classes  or  castes  in  a 
community;  and  usually  this  process  would  not  tend 
I'lwarii  an  improvement  of  political  institutions,  but 
rather  toward  their  deterioration,  entirely  aside  from 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  immigrants  were  lower 
or  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  If  they  were 
so  different  that  they  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions,  they  would  produce  discord,  even  tho  their 
their  habits  were  fundamentally  no  worse,  either  po- 
litically or  morally,  than  those  of  the  country  to  which 
they  had  come.  Of  course,  if  they  were  powerful 
enough  so  that  they  could  promptly  mold  the  institu- 
tions of  the  new  type  into  harmony  with  their  ideas, 
the  situation  would  be  different,  hut  such  a  situation 
has  not  arisen  and  will  not  arise  with  any  group  of 
immigrants. 

It  may  therefore  he  assume*!  thai  the  immigrant  who 
can  not  be  adjusted  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
readiness  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  his  adopted 
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country  brings  an  undesirable  element  into  the  com- 
munity and  would  better  be  excluded. 

Those  immigrants  who  can  be  readily  assimilated 
will  be  desirable,  if  their  energy  is  needed  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country  lo  good  advantage,  tbo 
it  may  be  injurious  if  they  come  in  so  large  numbers 
that  regardless  of  their  personal  qualifications  they 
can  not  be  assimilated. 


Changes  in  Bodily  Form 

CHANCES    NOTEWORTHY 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  under  the  educa- 
tional, social  and  political  conditions  now  existing  in 
this  country,  the  immigrants  from  Europe  gradually 
change  their  habits  of  living  and  their  ways  of  think- 
ing and  thus  soon  become  Americans.  Indeed,  some 
observers,  in  noting  the  fact  that  they  rapidly  adopt 
American  customs,  have  said  that  they  also  change 
their  looks,  but  until  lately  no  sufficiently  careful  study 
has  been  made  to  determine  whether  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  new  environment  in  America  produces  any 
marked  change  in  the  bodily  form  of  either  the  immi- 
grants or  their  immediate  descendants.  The  investi- 
gations of  the  Immigrate  <n  Commission,  however, 
show  that  some  changes  in  bodily  form  of  the  de- 
scendants of  immigrants  are  very  noteworthy.* 

SHAPE   OF    SKULL 

Not  merely  do  the  children  of  the  immigrants   in 

many  instances  show  greater  height  and  weight  than 
the  same  races  in  their  mother  country,  but  in  some 
instances  even  the  head   form,  which  has  always  been 

■  Rtportj  of    lramigijiiin   rrBtm'H— .    Vol,    J8. 
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considered  one  of  the  most  stable  and  permanent  char- 
acteristics of  races,  undergoes  very  great  changes.  For 
instance,  the  East  European  Hebrew  usually  has  a 
round  head  (bracbycephalic).  His  American-born 
child  becomes  more  long-headed  than  his  parent,  while 
the  descendant  of  the  South  Italian,  who  in  Italy  has  a 
head  of  the  long  type  (dolichocephalic),  becomes  more 
short-headed  than  his  parent.  In  consequence,  in  this 
country,  the  heads  of  the  descendants  of  these  races 
that  are  so  markedly  different  in  Europe  approach 
a  uniform  type,  so  far  as  this  characteristic  of  the 
shape  of  the  bead  is  concerned. 

This  fact,  however,  is  extremely  suggestive,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  that  even  those  characteristics  of 
people  that  seem  to  be  most  permanent  are  subject  to 
very  marked  changes  in  the  American  environment. 
It  these  physical  changes  are  so  great,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  the  whole  mental  and  even  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  people  may  also  rapidly  change 
under  the  new  conditions. 

The  fact  of  this  physical  change  seems  to  be  very 
definitely  established.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  the 
variations  from  the  European  type  of  the  parent  are 
greater,  the  longer  the  parents  have  been  resident  in 
this  country  before  the  birth  of  their  children. 

RESULTS   OF    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  features  of  bodily  form  that  were  especially 
studied  by  the  Immigration  Commission  are  stature, 
weight,  length  of  bead,  width  of  head,  width  of  face 
and  color  of  hair.  The  types  that  were  examined 
were  the  Bohemians.  Slovaks,  Poles.  Hungarians.  Rus- 
sian Hebrews,  Sicilians,  Neapolitans  and  Scotch. 
These  were  selected  because  they  represent  divergent 
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European  types,  and  because,  also,  they  have  come  to 
this  country  of  late  years  in  so  large  numbers.  The 
changes  that  have  been  observed,  as  summarized  by 
Professor  Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University,  who 
was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  investigation,  are  as 
follows : 


The  Bohemians,  Slovaks  and  Hungarians,  and  Poles,  repre- 
senting the  type  of  Central  Europe,  exhibit  uniform  changes. 
Among  the  American-born  descendants  of  these  types  the 
stature  increases,  and  both  length  and  width  of  head  decrease, 
the  latter  a  little  more  markedly  than  the  former,  so  that  there 
is  also  a  decrease  of  the  cephalic  index.  The  width  of  the 
face  decreases  very  materially. 

The  Hebrews  show  changes  peculiar  to  themselves.  Stat- 
ure and  weight  increase ;  length  of  the  head  shows  a  marked 
increase,  and  the  width  of  the  head  decreases,  so  that  the  ce- 
phalic index  decreases  materially ;  the  width  of  the  face  also 
decreases. 

Sicilians  and  Neapolitans,  representing  the  Mediterranean 
type  of  Europe,  form  another  group  which  shows  distinctive 
changes.  These  are  less  pronounced  among  the  Neapolitans 
than  among  the  Sicilians,  who  are  also  purer  representatives 
of  the  Mediterranean  type,  notwithstanding  the  many  mix- 
lures  of  races  that  have  occurred  in  Sicily  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Italy.  The  stature  of  the  Sicilians  born  in  America 
is  less  than  that  of  the  foreign-born.  This  loss  is  not  so 
marked  among  the  Neapolitans.  In  both  groups  the  length  of 
the  head  decreases,  the  width  of  the  head  increases,  and  the 
width  of  the  face  decreases. 


It  should   be  observed  that  all  these  studies  were 
^   made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  that, 
'"^WJii  consequence,  the  results  could  hardly  be  spoken  of 
as  general.     While  the  children  of  Hebrews    that  in 
Russia  had  been  city  dwellers  increase  in  stature  and 
weight  in  this  coi  is  mi  [hi  be  supposed  fr 

more  favorable  food,  the  children  of  Sicilians,  who  in 
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their  own  country  have  been  country  dwellers,  seem  to 
lessen  in  stature,  probably  because  they  have  become 
city  dwellers  here.  But  the  important  fact  to  be  kept 
in  mind  is  that  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  and  whether 
the  change  in  type  is  for  the  better  or  worse,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  environment  is  very  marked  indeed, 
and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  the  degree  and  ease 
of  assimilation  has  probably  been  somewhat  greater 
than  has  been  heretofore  assumed. 


Industrial  Progress  and  Efficiency 

As  the  period  of  residence  increases,  the  industrial 
progress  and  efficiency  of  the  immigrant  is  noticeable. 
Handicapped  as  the  southern  and  eastern  European 
is.  however,  by  an  absence  of  industrial  training  and 
experience  and  the  inability  to  speak  English,  progress 
must  needs  be  very  slow.  The  greatest  obstacle,  more- 
over, to  a  more  rapid  industrial  advancement,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  lines  of  progress,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  recent  immigrant  can  not  speak  English  and, 
as  a  rule,  is  so  isolated  in  his  working  and  living 
arrangements,  that  he  has  little  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  language.  In  this  connection  his  attitude  toward 
the  industry  in  which  he  is  employed  should  also  be 
considered.  In  general,  i(  may  be  said  that  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  European  does  not  intend  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  country  or  at  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  His  original  object  is  to  earn  as  much 
as  possible  within  a  limited  period  of  time  under 
the  conditions  of  employment  obtaining  at  the  time 
he  begins  his  work.  He  is  not  looking  to  advance- 
ment in  the  scale  of  occupations,  or  to  gaining  per- 
manently a  position  in  any  branch  of  mining  or  of 
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manufacturing.  Consequently,  industrial  progress  is 
an  individual  and  not  a  racial  phenomenon,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  races  of  recent  arrival  in  the 
United  States  are  found  scattered  through  the  higher 
and  more  remunerative  occupations  in  the  principal 
branches  of  mining  and  manufacturing.  Very  rarely, 
however,  is  a  recent  immigrant  employed  in  a  super- 
visory or  administrative  position  of  any  importance. 
The  great  mass  of  foreign-born  workmen  remain  in 
the  ranks  of  unskilled  laborers.  In  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  manufacturing,  in  coal  mining  and  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean works  in  connection  with  machines,  but  these 
machines  have  eliminated  the  skill  formerly  required 
and  the  immigrants'  duties  are  largely  mechanical. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  general  industrial  situa- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  recent  immigrant  wage- 
earners  as  a  whole  have  made  substantial  advance- 
ment in  earning  ability  after  a  more  or  less  extended 
period  of  residence,  but  the  great  majority  remain 
in  the  unskilled  occupations,  and  the  comparatively 
few  cases  of  marked  industrial  progress  are  a  matter 
of  individual  effort  and  intelligence. 

Naturalisation  and  Interest  in   Public  "Affairs 

The  tendency  toward  the  acquisition  of  citizenship 
and  permanent  residence  by  recent  immigrants  is  not 
very  marked  and  is  largely  dependent  upon  period  of 
residence.  A  study  of  68,942  mall 
the  United  States  five  years  and  who  were  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  over,  was  made  by  the  Immigration 
Commission  in  connection  with  its  industrial 
gations,  and  may  be  considered  representative  of  the 
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recent  alien  population.  Of  this  number,  all  of  whom 
could  have  been  citizens,  exactly  one-third  were  fully 
naturalized,  and  an  additional  16  per  cent,  had  secured 
first  papers.  In  other  words,  a  fraction  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  these  foreign-born  employees  had  either  be- 
come citizens  or  intended  to  become  such.  On  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  time  the  various  races 
have  been  coming  to  the  United  States,  a  comparison 
of  die  older  with  the  more  recent  immigrants  is  hardly 
fair.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  separate  the  races 
into  two  groups,  one  including  all  races  of  older  im- 
migration and  the  other  all  races  of  more  recent  im- 
migration. When  this  is  done,  about  seven-tenths  of 
the  older,  as  compared  with  about  three-tenths  of  the 
more  recent,  are  shown  to  be  either  fully  naturalized 
or  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  so.  Altho 
one  race  may  show  a  much  larger  proportion  fully 
naturalized  than  some  other,  this  other  race  may  and 
in  some  instances  does  show  a  much  larger  proportion 
with  first  papers  only.  Therefore  the  >>nly  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  the  one  with  the  largest  propor- 
tion fully  naturalized  was  quicker  than  the  other  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  becoming 
citizens. 

This  is  perhaps  better  illustrated  by  the  recent  immi- 
grants than  by  the  older.  For  instance,  the  Italians 
show  35  per  cent,  fully  naturalized  and  only  10  per 
cent,  additional  holding  first  papers,  while  the  Aus- 
trians  show  22.1  per  cent,  fully  naturalized,  but  an 
additional  31  per  cent,  holding  first  papers.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Austrians  in  reality  have  mani- 
fested greater  interest  in  American  citizenship  than 
have  the  Italians.  For  this  reason  it  is  considered  best 
to  combine  the  proportion  of  each  race   fully  natural- 
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izeil  with  the  additional  proportion  having  only  first 
papers.  By  such  a  combination  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
interest  in  acquiring  citizenship  manifested  by  the 
more  recent  immigrant  races  ranges  as  follow  I ! 


R«.  Pet  HH 

Bulii-miriii  and  Moravian  7H.2 
Hebrew       (other       than 

Russian)    SL6 

Finnish   61.2 

Hebrew,   Russian 57.2 

Austrian  (race  nut  speci- 
fied)       53.1 

Armenian 49.2 

Italian.   North    45.8 

Italian  (not  specified)...  45.0 

Bulgarian    MJ 

Slovenian 35.9 

Polish 

Lithuanian    . , .12.5 


Italian,  Sooth      »J 

Russian    28.0 

Magyr    26.8 

Shiva*    22.8 

Croatian   22J 

Rumanian    21.9 

Syrian  20.7 

Greek 

Rutheuian    1 

Spanish    1 

Servian i 

Cuban 1 

Portuguese    


As  contrasted  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  pro- 
portions represent  the  situation  among  the  older  im- 
migrants; 


Rack  tow 

Swedish  B 

Swl  

Welsh     . 

Danish    ..  .     .  Bfi.s 

German    ....... 

Norwegian    .... 


8T.0 


Iri 


'■.■■; 


Km:*  Per  cent. 

Scutch nu 

Balgian  (race  nut  speci- 
fied)         7(1.5 

68.6 

Canadian      (other      than 
French)    56.1 

Canadian,  French   31-5 


Of  the  total  number  of  industrial  workers  studied 
by  the  Immigration  Commission  who  had  a  residence 
of  five  years  to  nine  years,  only  6.2  per  cent,   were 
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fully  naturalized,  as  compared  with  a  degree  of  citizen- 
ship of  56.9  per  cent,  of  those  with  a  period  of  resi- 
dence of  ten  years  or  over.  The  Swedes,  Irish  and 
Finns  exhibited  the  greatest  interest  in  acquiring  citi- 
zenship shortly  after  they  were  eligible.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Danish, 
German,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish  and 
Welsh  races  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten 
years  or  longer  had  been  fully  naturalized.  The  lack 
of  political  or  civic  interest  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  on  the  other  hand,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  fully  naturalized  representatives  of 
some  of  the  principal  races  with  a  residence  of  ten 
years  or  longer: 


Per  cent, 
Race  fulli 

nitur»lii«l 

Croatian    26.8 

Hebrew,  Russian .,   48.3 

Italian,  North    49-3 

Italian,   South    34.0 

Lithuanian    41.1 


Percent. 
Kaci  Mli 

■uturaliicd 

Magyar    26.1' 

Polish   39.8 

Russian    33.6 

Slovak    25.3 


Investments 

Thrift  among  immigrants  shows  itself  in  two  ways; 
tn  the  accumulation  of  bank  accounts,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  homes  or  business  property.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  first  is  the  remitting  of  funds  to  the 
old  country.*  Immigrants  expecting  to  return  to  their 
former  homes,  those  who  have  relatives  there  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support  or  who  intend  to  bring 
relatives  to  this  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  accumu- 
lating funds  in  the  bank.  On  the  other  hand,  races  or 
individuals  that  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  per- 

•Sce  Chapter  VII,  Rcccnl  Immigrant   InHilttliaqn. 
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manent  settlement  of  the  entire  family  in  this  countr 
has  been  accomplished,  are  in  the  habit  of  investing 
their  savings  in  homes  and  sometimes  inbu .■■■■ 

No  general  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  property 
holdings  of  recent  immigrants.  Undoubtedly  a  very 
large  amount  of  business,  residence  and  farming 
property  has  been  acquired  by  representatives  of  tile 
different  races. 

Mention  lias  already  been  made  of  the  movements 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  to  the  land,  of 
the  success  which  they  have  had  in  agriculture,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  secured  farm  holdings.* 
In  the  large  urban  centers  and  the  large  industrial 
cities,  as  might  be  expected,  the  acquisition  of  property 
lias  not  proceeded  beyond  small  business  places  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  real  estate  value.  In  the  smaller  in- 
dustrial towns  and  cities,  however,  vt  herevei  the  oppor- 
tunity has  presented  itself,  the  recent  immigrants,  and 
especially  the  representatives  of  some  races,  have  pur- 
chased homes  and  small  business  establishments.  In 
the  bituminous  mining  localities  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, We<i  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Alabama,  the 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  have  not  to  any  large 
extent  acquired  homes  for  the  reason,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  company-house  system  is  found  in  all 
mining  villages  ami  there  is  no  opportunity  to  purchase 
property.  The  same  situation  is  found  in  a  modified 
way  in  the  copper  and  iron-ore  mining  territory  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  the  South.  In  the  North- 
west and  Southwest  the  company-house  system  exists 
in  many  villages,  but  not  so  extensively  as  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  South  As  a  consequence,  a  large 
number  of  immigrant  mine-workers  have  purchased 

•  See  Chiptci  VI,  T1w  Rtteni  Immignm  »  i  Kirmef, 
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homes.  Practically  the  same  condition  of  affairs  is 
found  in  tlie  anthracite  coai  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  bituminous  coal  mining  communities  of  the 
Middle  West  and  Southwest.  Even  in  the  bituminous 
mining  areas  of  western  Pennsylvania  the  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  have  purchased  homes  and 
places  of  business  in  the  urban  centers  around  which 
the  mining  villages  cluster.  As  typical  of  conditions, 
the  extent  of  tlie  property  holdings  in  Windber,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  bituminous  coal  mining  community  of  this 
character,  may  be  cited. 

In  this  city  the  Italians,  North  and  South,  show  a 
greater  tendency  to  save  than  any  other  race.  The 
majority  of  the  South  Italians  save  (heir  money  and 
send  it  abroad,  while  most  of  the  North  Italians  buy- 
real  estate.  Next  to  the  Italians,  the  Slovaks  save 
their  earnings,  usually  investing  them  in  real  estate. 
The  tables  on  p.  276  shows  property  holdings  of  the 
foreign  races  in  Windber.  That  the  Slovak  holdings 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  combined  Italian  races 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Slovaks  outnum- 
ber the  Italians.  The  figures  represent  taxable  prop- 
erty only,  but  may  be  accepted  as  exhibiting  the  order 
in  which  the  several  races  in  the  community  invest  in' 
real  estate. 

The  disposition  to  purchase  homes  is  most  noticeable 
among  the  North  Italians,  Slovaks.  Scotch  and  Mag- 
yars. These  races,  in  the  order  named,  own  the  largest 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  town.  Immigrants 
of  all  races  invest  in  land,  even  the  South  Italians, 
who,  however,  send  most  of  their  savings  to  Italy  to 
purchase  land  in  that  country,  or  to  redeem  mortgages 
and  pay  taxes  on  property  which  they  already  own 
abroad. 
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IMMIGRANT    PROPERTY    HOLDINGS    IN    WINDBER,'    PA. 


English   (14.500 

French 1,*25 

German 3,508 

Hebrew 24,534 

Italian   97,092 

Lithuanian   9,417 

Magyar    86,088 

Polish 8,553 

Russian SOS 

Scotch    8MU 

Slovak 89,815 

Swedish   21,810 

Syrian    17.000 

Welih    -.(>"» 

Total1 329,015 

'Tliis   ubic.    to   ihow    accurately    Ike    ii-lative    hoi 
Ihe    numbei    nf    each    rice    in    Hit    communuy,       Unf 
wire    unublainable,    and    [he    table    thould    no!    be 
concluiipns.      The    Slovaks.    Italians,    and    Magyars, 
are    numerically    Ihe    sliorigrsl    in    Ibe    coramunily. 


1,825 

■ 

24.724 

67,652 


B4U 

228 
3B.I4S 
91,245 

21,890 
17,180 
2,000 

332,E« 


In  the  larger  industrial  cities  and  towns,  where  the 
manufacturing  companies  do  not  rent  houses,  the 
ownership  of  homes  is  more  common  than  in  mining 
localities.  In  the  New  England  textile  and  other 
manufacturing  centers  the  acquisition  of  property  by 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  is  not  so  extensive  as 
in  the  smaller  industrial  localities  of  the  Middle  States, 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest  and  Southwest, 
As  representative  of  the  conditions  in  cities  and  towns, 
the  statement  next  presented  shows  the  aggregate 
assessment  value  of  the  property  owned  by  recent 
immigrants  in  Steelton,  Pennsylvania,  an  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  community  with  a  population  of 
about  18,000. 
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AGGREGATE    ASSESSMENT    VALUE    OF    PROPERTY    OWNED,    BY 
RACES.    IN    STEEI.TON,    PA. 


lit 

M 

3d 

4th 

n 

Bohemian  . 

$4,740 

$4,740 

Croatian   , , 

*iy..)U0 

$3,300 

$17,620 

40,420 

Dalmatian  . 

2,820 

2,820 

Italian    

17,700 

21,700 

3U,4(«) 

Jewish   

Macedonian 

21,480 

8,440 

13,600 

28,840 

7i\:!  mi 

8,100 

8.100 

Magyar    ... 

700 

760 

Polish    .... 

7,400 

7,400 

6,000 

800 

6,880 

Slovak   .... 

5,260 

800 

6.060 

35,960 

1,200 

5,200 

■t".:tiiu 

Doubtful  .. 

2,700 

3,000 

$1,040 

4,400 

11,140 

104,160      34,880      26,360        1,040      75,980    242.420 


The  number  of  property  holders  of  each  race  was 
as  follows: 


FOREIGNBORN    PROPERTY    HOLDERS    IN    STEELTON 


IUn 

Total 

R*ci 

Dalmatian    

...     28 

2 

37 

...     37 

4 

1 

Servian    

Doubliul     . 
TMal       ' 

Tt  will  be  noted  that  in  point  of  property  owned  the 
order  of  races  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding table.  The  Jews  as  property  owners  come  first 
in  amount  of  property  owned;  then  the  Slovenians. 
Croatians,  Italians;  while  the  Servians.  Macedonians 
and  Magyars  are  near  the  end  of  the  list.  The  Croa- 
tian population,  it  may  be  explained,  consists  of  a 
minority  who  have  been  in  the  country  for  a  long  term 
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of  years,  and  a  majority  of  more  recent  comers.  The 
former  have  secured  property,  the  latter  are  still  in- 
tending to  return  to  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  second  table  the  Italians  and  Jews  are  found 
tying  for  first  place  in  regard  to  the  number  of  prop- 
erty owners,  with  the  Slovenians  and  Croatians  not 
far  behind.  Referring  to  the  population  of  these 
races  a  truer  view  of  the  progress  that  each  has  made 
in  the  acquisition  of  property  is  obtained. 

Number  ol  Value  of 
Rack                               Population     prapert] 

owners  owned 

t«WUh                      250             37  172,360 

Macedonian    ...                         800               4  S.Iih) 

Italian   375            a?  MuDO 

Magyar   400              1  760 

Slovenian      50u            30  42,380 

Croatian      1,100            28  40,420 

Servian    1,400             7  6,860 

The  Italians  stand  easily  first  in  the  acquisition  of 
homes,  as  the  Jews  stand  first  in  the  number  of  busi- 
ness places  established. 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  put  forward,  but  the 
two  mentioned  are  representative.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition the  purchase  of  homes  and  the  acquisition  of 
property  vary  with  period  of  residence,  and  the  ten- 
dency toward  home  ownership  does  not  become  notice- 
able until  the  immigrant  or  his  family  has  decided  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  United  States.  Before  that 
decision  is  reached  all  savings  are  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  are  sent  abroad  each  month  or  pay 
period.  As  already  pointed  out.  no  personal  property 
is  accumulated,  the  clothing  and  furniture  of  the  im- 
migrant households  and  their  members  being  confined 
to  the  barest  necessities. 
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Immigrant  business  men,  who  are  found  in  all  for- 
eign colonies  and  communities  as  well  as  in  the  Amer- 
ican sections  of  mining  and  manufacturing  localities, 
have  in  the  aggregate  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
property  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  business  estab- 
lishments, together  with  their  equipment  and  stocks  of 
goods.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  southern  and  east- 
ern European  business  men  of  this  class  whose  posses- 
sions will  range  in  value  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  HOMES 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  tendencies  toward 
acquiring  their  own  homes,  exhibited  by  families  the 
heads  of  which  are  of  foreign  birth  and  employed  in 
the  industries  of  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  progress  toward  assimilation  and  of 
an  intention  to  settle  permanently  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  wage-earner  is  living  and  working 
in  a  large  urban  or  industrial  center  where  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  estate  is  beyond  his  resources.  In  many 
industrial  localities,  also,  as  already  pointed  out,  espe- 
cially in  those  connected  with  the  mining  industry,  the 
so-called  "company-bouse"  system  prevails,  under 
which  the  industrial  worker  is  practically  not  permitted  ' 
to  buy  a  home,  but  must  live  in  a  house  owned  by  the 
operating  company  and  rented  to  him.  Under  these 
and  similar  conditions,  therefore,  racial  inclinations 
toward  the  acquisition  of  property  can  not  have  full 
play,  and  statistics  as  to  home  ownership  based  on  re- 
turns from  heads  of  families  engaged  in  different  in- 
dustrial pursuits  and  in  widely  separated  industrial 
localities  must  be  accepted  with  some  qualification. 
As  a  consequence,  some  reservations  must  be  made 
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in  the  case  of  the  figures  in  the  table  which  immediately 
follows,  and  an  absolutely  accurate  treatment  can  be 
secured  only  by  reference  to  separate  industrial  studies 
and  localities.  The  tabulation,  however,  showing,  as 
it  does,  by  general  nativity  of  head  of  family,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  families  owning  their  homes, 
is  indicative  of  tendencies  within  certain  limitations. 
The  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native-born. 
whether  of  native  or  of  foreign  father,  were  studied 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  those  the  heads  of 
which  were  foreign-bom.  The  table,  which  is  based 
upon  an  investigation  of  17,628  families,  the  beads  of 
which  were  employed  in  the  principal  divisions  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  enterprise,   follows: 


f  amili-.-s  Number     Per  cent. 

Native-Born  of  Native  Father,  White..     1.187        25B        21.8 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father 788         202         23.6 

Foreign-Born 15,511     3,306        21.« 

Upon  comparing  the  general  nativity  groups  it  is 
seen  that  slightly  more  than  one-fifth,  21.8  per  cent., 
of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  white  persons 
of  native  birth,  and  21.6  per  cent,  of  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth,  own  their  homes. 
The  families  of  the  second  generation,  or  those  whose 
heads  were  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  report 
a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  the  two  nativity 
groups  mentioned  above,  25.6  per  cent,  owning  their 
homes. 

The  figures  for  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
foreign-born  show  that  the  races  of  older  immigration 
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from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  are  more  ex- 
tensive home-owners  than  are  the  members  of  races  of 
recent  immigration.  The  percentage  of  home  owner- 
ship among  representative  races  of  the  old  immigra- 
tion is  as  follows: 


Danish    50.0 

Dutch   70.3 

English    15.U 

German    3(1.7 

Insh    MM 


Norwegian MM 

Scotch    33.8 

Swedish   44.5 

Welsh      51.6 


The  principal   races  of   recent  immigration   from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  make  the  following  sliow- 
"0  the  acquisition  of  homes: 


jn,  French 7.5 

Croatian 23.5 

Greek  1.5 

Hebrew    6.3 

Italian.  North   27.8 

Italian.   South    14.9 

Lithuanian    18-0 

Magyar    13.7 

Polish  lfl.l 


Portuguese    ........  IM 

Rumanian  2.6 

RusM.in 1-2 

Rutheman 6.7 

Servian 4.4 

Slovak    17.6 

Slovenian    25.3 

Syrian 4.7 


The  geographical  location  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  in  Europe  would  class  them  among  the 
more  recent  immigrants,  but  the  period  of  time  during 
which  they  have  been  coming  to  the  United  States 
would  place  them  among  the  older  immigrant  races. 
They  show  the  largest  proportion  of  home-owning 
families,  of  all  races,  the  heads  of  which  were  native- 
born  of  foreign  father  or  foreigii-born.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Finnish  families,  which  show  a  percentage 
of  home  ownership  amounting  to  56.3.  should  be  geo- 
graphically classed  with  the  older  immigrants    from 
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Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe,  but  by  period  of 
residence  in  this  country  the  larger  proportion  should 
be  termed  recent  immigrants.  Of  the  families  of  re- 
cent immigration,  the  North  Italians,  Slovenians,  Croa- 
tians,  Portuguese,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  South 
Italians  and  Magyars  have,  in  the  order  named,  shown 
proportions  ranging  from  27.8  to  13.7  per  cent,  owning 
their  homes.  An  almost  negligible  proportion  of 
Russians,  Greeks,  Rumanians,  Servians  and  Syrians, 
varying  from  1.2  to  4.7  per  cent,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, have  acquired  homes. 


School  Attendance  and  Progress 

Possibly  the  chief  force  that  has  been  active  here- 
tofore in  the  assimilation  of  immigrants,  making  them 
like  Americans  born,  and  especially  the  chief  assimila- 
tive force  among  the  children  whether  born  here  or 
abroad,  is  our  public  schools.  In  consequence,  it 
seemed  to  the  Immigration  Commission*  that  much 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  school  attendance  of 
the  children  of  immigrants.  The  report  of  thai  body 
included  information  for  a  total  of  2,036,376  school 
children,  of  whom  221.159  were  m  parochial  schools, 
the  others  in  the  public  schools.  The  records  covered 
also  49,067  public-school  teachers  and  32,882  students 
in  colleges  and  universities.  The  study  of  the  public 
schools  was  made  in  iy  different  cities,  including  prac- 
tically all  of  the  large  cities  in  the  country,  the  first 
20  cities  in  point  of  population,  with  the  exception  of 
three.  The  study  of  parochial  schools  was  made  in  24 
cities.  Seventy-seven  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions sent  reports  on  their  students. 

*  Rcporti    af    Immigration    Commission,    Vols.    29-S), 
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In  the  public  schools  766.727,  or  42.2  per  cent,  were 
children  of  native-born  fathers,  while  1,048,490,  57.8 
per  cent,  were  children  of  foreign-born  fathers.  Of 
these  pupils  some  were  themselves  born  abroad,  some 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  number  of  children 
of  native-born  fathers,  39.5  per  cent,  were  children  of 
white  fathers,  2.7  jier  cent,  of  native-born  negro  fa- 
thers. Among  the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers, 
318,822  were  Hebrews,  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber. Second  in  order  numerically  were  the  Germans 
with  1 1.6  per  cent,  of  the  grand  total.  The  Italians 
were  represented  by  114,887  pupils,  or  6.4  per  cent. 
of  the  whole.  No  other  race  had  as  many  as  100,000 
pupils;  only  two  others,  the  Irish  and  English,  were 
represented  by  as  many  as  50,000.  A  number  of  cities 
show  a  very  high  percentage  of  pupils  with  foreign- 
born  fathers.  The  highest  per  cent,  was  found  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  and  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  with 
74.1  percent,  of  their  pupils  with  foreign-born  fathers. 
In  New  York  City  71.5  per  cent  have  foreign-born 
fathers:  in  Chicago  67.3  per  cent.;  in  Boston  63.5  per 
cent. 

New  Orleans  shows  the  lowest  proportion  of  pupils 
of  foreign-bom  fathers,  having  only  18.1  per  cent; 
Kansas  City  ranking  next  with  21.3  per  cent.  Where 
so  large  a  percentage  of  all  the  children  attending  the 
public  schools  have  foreign-born  fathers,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  how  extremely  important  is  the  assimilative 
force  of  the  public  schools  in  determining  what  the 
nature  of  our  citizenship,  and,  in  con  set]  ue  nee,  of  our 
Government  and  of  our  social  institutions  of  the  fu- 
ture, is  to  be. 

imilative  force  is  so  great  that  in  a  second 
generation  practically  all  these  pupils  become  to  a  very 
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noteworthy  extent  almost  typical  Americans.  It  never- 
theless is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  see  how  the  dif- 
ferent races  compare  in  different  cities.  In  the  appen- 
dix is  given  a  table*  showing  the  foreign  races  that 
rank  first  and  second  in  the  number  of  school  children 
in  each  of  the  cities  studied.  The  children  of  German 
fathers  rank  first  in  twelve  and  second  in  thirteen  of 
these  2i7  cities.  In  Milwaukee  they  form  as  high  as 
32  per  cent,  of  the  school  population:  in  Detroit.  18.6 
per  cent.  In  Chelsea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews 
form  42.5  per  cent,  of  the  school  population:  in  New 
York  City,  $$.$  per  cent. ;  in  Newark,  20.7  per  cent. 
The  total  composite  nature  of  our  population  is  evi- 
denced by  some  other  examples  showing  the  different 
nationalities.  For  example,  in  Duluth  the  Swedes  have 
the  highest  percentage,  21.9  per  cent.;  in  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  Canadian,  other  than  French-Canadian,  15.5 
per  cent.  In  Boston,  the  Irish,  16.5  per  cent.;  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  Bohemian-Moravians,  18  per 
cent.;  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  the  Portuguese, 
23.4  per  cent. ;  while  in  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lithuanians  rank  first  with  30.3  per  cent. ;  in  Scranton, 
the  Irish,  10.3  per  cent.;  in  Providence,  the  South 
Italians  with  1 1 .5  per  cent. ;  and  again  in  New  Orleans, 
the  South  Italians  rank  first,  tho  only  with  4.6  per 
cent.;  the  Germans  ranking  second  with  3.4  per  cent. 
A  considerable  variation  is  found  in  the  different 
cities,  when  the  different  grades  in  the  schools  are 
noted.  Naturally,  the  children  of  the  more  newly  ar- 
rived races  rank  highest  in  the  lower  grades,  altho 
the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  races,  and  their  atti- 
tude toward  keeping  their  children  in  school,  are  appar- 
ently shown  also.    For  example,  the  Canadians,  other 
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than  French,  have  10.3  per  cent,  of  their  children  in 
the  high  schools;  the  German  Hebrews  have  7.8  per 
cent.;  the  Scotch,  9.7  per  cent.,  and  the  Welsh,  7.8 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Slovaks  have  only 
0.7  per  cent.;  the  South  Italians,  0.8  per  cent.;  the 
Poles,  1.6  per  cent.;  the  Portuguese,  0.5  per  cent. 
The  average  of  all  the  different  races  in  the  high 
schools  is  4.7  per  cent.,  altho  the  native-born  white 
show  9.1  per  cent,  and  the  negroes  4.2  per  cent. 
In  the  primary  grades  the  Portuguese  have  79.6  per 
cent,  of  their  children;  the  Scotch  only  46.9  per  cent.; 
the  South  Italians,  72.7  per  cent. ;  the  Lithuanians,  75.3 
per  cent. ;  with  correspondingly  small  percentages  in 
the  high  schools.  In  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  kindergarten,  the  Slovaks  rank  first  with  8.6  per 
cent.,  the  South  Italians  second  with  7.8  per  cent., 
whereas  the  Portuguese  have  the  lowest  proportion. 
only  1  per  cent.  No  inferences  may  be  made,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  proportion  of  different  races  in  differ- 
ent grades  because  of  the  varying  periods  of  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  the  families  of  the  school.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  races  of  recent 
immigration  will  show  the  largest  proportion  of  their 
children  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grade, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  older  im- 
migrants will  be  found  in  the  higher  grades. 

Of  much  greater  importance  in  many  respects,  is 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  regards  retardation :  that  is. 
the  percentage  of  (he  pupils  of  any  race  that  are  older 
than  the  normal  age  for  that  grade,  and  the  reason 
why  their  children  are  retarded  in  the  public  schools, 
if  such  is  the  case.  It  is  assumed  that  the  normal  age 
of  children  in  the  first  grade  is  seven  years,  and  that, 
ii.ncc.  those  who  are  eight  years  or  over  are 
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retarded.  For  the  fifth  grade  the  normal  age  is  eleven, 
for  the  eighth  grade  fourteen.  The  study  shows  some 
very  striking  figures  in  this  regard.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  children  enumerated  in  the  public 
schools  in  all  the  cities  included  in  the  Commission's 
report,  it  was  found  that  34.1  per  cent,  of  the  white 
children  with  native-born  fathers  were  retarded.  Of 
the  native-born  negro  children  63.5  per  cent,  were 
retarded.  The  average  retardation  among  all  the  for- 
eign-born races  was  36  per  cent.,  only  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  die  average  white  American- born  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  races,  however,  rank  very  much 
higher.  The  highest  degree  of  retardation  was  found 
among  the  South  Italians,  48.6  per  cent.;  next  to  them 
rank  the  Poles  with  48.1  per  cent.;  the  French- 
Canadians  also  rank  high  with  43.1  per  cent;  the 
North  Italians  with  45.9  per  cent.,  and  a  number 
of  others  rank  above  40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  children  of  several  of  the  foreign-bom  races  show 
a  less  proportion  retarded  than  those  of  native-born 
white  children  with  white  fathers.  Best  of  all  rank 
the  Finns,  with  only  277  per  cent,  of  retardation; 
the  Swedes,  with  only  28.7  per  cent. ;  the  German 
Hebrews,  29.9  per  cent.;  the  Dutch,  with  31. 1  per 
cent. ;  the  Welsh,  32  per  cent. ;  the  English,  33.7  per 
cent. ;  the  Norwegians,  33.9  per  cent. 

In  a  much  more  detailed  study  in  a  number  of  cities, 
a  study  covering  61,231  pupils,  am!  only  pupil-  of  eight 
years  of  age  and  over,  some  additional  interesting  facts 
were  given.  For  example,  among  those  children  whose 
foreign-born  fathers  were  able  to  speak  English  and 
those  who  were  not,  a  marked  difference  v 
Among  the  German  pupils  whose  fathers  spoke  Eng- 
lish. 31.7  per  cent,   were  retarded,  of  those  whose 
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fathers  did  not  speak  English,  40.6  per  cent,  were  re- 
tarded. Among  the  Russian  Hebrews,  where  the 
fathers  spoke  English,  34.9  per  cent,  were  retarded; 
where  they  did  not,  66.6  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  South  Italians  were  59.2  per  cent,  and 
J2.j  per  cent. 

Somewhat  similar  figures  were  shown  when  the 
foreign-born  fathers  had  taken  out  their  first  or  second 
naturalization  papers.  Among  the  foreign-bom  Eng- 
lish who  have  not  taken  out  any  naturalization  papers, 
31.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  retarded;  if  they 
have  taken  them  out  only  24.1  per  cent,  were  retarded. 
Corresponding  figures  for  the  German  were  42.6  per 
cent,  and  31.6  per  cent.;  for  the  Russian  Hebrews, 
59.4  and  36.4  per  cent.;  for  the  South  Italians.  71.2 
per  cent,  and  59.6  per  cent.  Naturally,  the  figures  are 
much  higher  if  they  have  not  taken  out  their  naturali- 
zation papers.  That  is  a  sign  of  length  of  residence, 
of  interest  in  America,  of  readiness  to  assimilate,  of 
enterprise. 

Similarly  we  find  corresponding  results  if  the  par- 
ents speak  or  do  not  speak  English  at  home.  Of  the 
pupils  in  homes  where  English  is  used,  of  the  German, 
30.4  per  cent,  are  retarded ;  where  English  is  not  used 
at  home,  37.4  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  Russian  Hebrews  are  33  per  cent,  and  60.7  per 
cent. ;  for  the  South  Italians,  56  per  cent,  and  67.3  per 
cent. 

We  should  expect  to  find  much  better  results 
among  those  who  attend  school  regularly  than  among 
1  do  not.  and  this  appears  in  the  report.  Of 
the  pupils  eight  years  of  age  or  over  who  attended 
school  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  time,  of  the  native- 
born  whites,  26.2  per  cent,  were  retarded.     If  they  at- 
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tended  less  than  three- fourths  of  the  time.  43.9  per 
cent.  Among  the  foreign-born,  the  figures  in  some 
instances  are  higher,  and  in  some  instances  lower. 
Among  the  English,  if  they  attended  school  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  time,  22.9  per  cent,  were  re- 
tarded; if  they  attended  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
time,  45.3  per  cent.  Of  the  Germans,  the  correspond- 
ing figures  are  29.1  per  cent.,  54.8  per  cent;  of  the 
Russian  Hebrews,  37.5  per  cent.,  45.5  per  cent. :  of 
the  South  Italians,  56  per  cent.,  and  even  as  high  as 
85.6  per  cent.,  if  they  have  attended  school  less  than 
three- fourths  of  the  time. 

It  was  found  that  altho  questions  were  asked  of  the 
teachers  regarding  the  cause  of  retardation,  apparently 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  the  facts  accurately  enough  to 
tabulate  them.  Retardation  might  perhaps  be  due  to  a 
later  entrance  in  school,  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  to  sickness,  to  frequent  changes 
of  schools,  to  ill  health,  mental  defects,  and  other 
causes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers  were  not  definite  enough  so  that  they  could 
be  tabulated.  The  figures  already  given,  however, 
indicate  the  fact  that  the  inability  of  the  children  to 
speak  English,  and  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  in 
the  home,  are  very  important  factors.  The  races  ar- 
riving later  in  the  United  States  show  almost  invariably 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  retardation  than  others. 
The  fact,  then,  that  the  children  of  certain  races  show 
a  greater  degree  of  retardation  than  do  others,  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  less  mental  ability,  but  rather 
of  some  external  circumstances  that  in  another  gen- 
eration may  entirely  disappear 

The  reports  of  the  parochial  schools,  as  compared 
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with  tile  public  schools,  show  certain  interesting  differ- 
ences, especially  as  regards  the  race  distribution  of 
pupils  in  the  different  schools.  For  example,  the 
children  of  foreign-born  French-Canadian  fathers 
form  only  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  public 
schools,  while  they  are  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the 
parochial  schools.  The  children  with  foreign-born 
Hebrew  fathers  make  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
public  schools  and  o.r  per  cent,  of  those  in  the 
parochial  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  children  with 
foreign-born  Irish  fathers  make  4.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  with  foreign-born  fathers  in  public  schools  and 
26.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  parochial  schools.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  of  course,  the  races  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  have  much  larger  numbers  in  the 
parochial  schools  than  do  the  races  with  the  Protestant 
religion  or  especially  the  Hebrews.  In  only  five  of  the 
24  cities  the  same  race  ranks  first  among  foreign  races 
in  both  the  public  and  parochial  schools.  In  Boston 
the  Irish  rank  first  in  both  kinds  of  schools ;  in  Kansas 
City  and  Los  Angeles,  the  Germans;  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  the  French-Canadians;  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  South  Italians. 

The  report  on  students  of  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions is  of  some  interest,  but  of  not  so  great  value  for 
the  study  of  the  immigration  problem.  In  the  colleges 
the  percentage  of  native-born  children  of  native-born 
parents  is  much  higher  than  in  the  public  schools,  as 
is  of  course  to  be  expected,  forming,  in  the  institution 
studies,  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  considerably- 
larger  proportion  of  the  males  than  of  the  females 
were  foreign-born;  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  males,  5.4 
]ier  cent,  of  the  females.  Some  interesting  figures  are 
found  in  regard  to  the  apparent  tendency  of  certain 
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races  to  enter  special  occupations.  For  example,  among 
the  male  students,  native-born  of  foreign  fathers,  there 
are  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  studying  theology,  6.3 
per  cent,  law,  3.7  per  cent,  medicine;  while  among  the 
Hebrew  students,  male,  native-born  of  foreign  fathers, 
7.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  study  law  and  only  0.1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  study  theology.  Evidently  the 
Irish  are  much  more  inclined  toward  the  study  of 
theology  than  the  Hebrews. 

On  the  whole,  the  study  of  the  schools  shows  an 
extremely  hopeful  feature,  the  foreign-born,  generally 
speaking,  taking  great  interest  in  the  schools  which 
form  the  chief  assimilative  force  among  them. 

ABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH 

Inability  to  speak  English,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
recent  immigration  population.  It  causes  segregation 
of  the  immigrant  races  in  industrial  towns  and  large 
cities,  and  prevents  proper  contact  with  American  life 
and  institutions.  Moreover,  the  recent  immigrant,  un- 
til he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English,  must  re- 
main in  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  even  if  lie  has 
been  a  farmer  or  has  had  technical  training  abroad. 
As  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  English  is  obtained,  not 
only  standards  of  living  change,  but  there  also  occurs 
a  distribution  and  proper  adjustment  upon  an  indus- 
trial basis.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  quite  plainly 
seen  among  members  of  races  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  who  have  had  a  long  period  of  re  i 
this  country. 

There  is  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  proportions  of 
persons  able  to  speak  English  corresponding  to  an 
increased  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States.    Of 
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the  total  number  of  211,000  immigrant  workers  stud- 
ied by  the  Immigration  Commission  who  had  been 
in  this  country  less  than  five  years,  only  28. 6  per  cent. 
could  speak  English,  as  contrasted  with  59.6  per  cent, 
with  a  residence  of  five  to  nine  years  and  83.1  per 
cent  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or 
over.  The  smallest  proportion  of  employees  able  to 
speak  English  with  a  residence  under  five  years  were, 
in  the  order  named,  the  Cuban,  Portuguese,  Bulga- 
rian, Turkish,  Ruthenian,  Polish,  Macedonian,  Greek, 
Finnish,  Lithuanian.  South  Italian,  Russian  and  Ru- 
manian races,  all  of  which  fall  below  the  general 
showing  for  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  wage- 
earners.  Of  the  employees  with  a  residence  of  five  to 
nine  years,  the  Cubans  exhibited  a  percentage  of  only 
15.2  ,  and  the  Spaniards  of  16.4,  with  ability  to  speak 
English,  while  the  French-Canadians,  South  Italians, 
Montenegrins,  Poles,  Portuguese  and  Ruthenians 
showed  less  than  that  for  the  average  within  this 
residence  period.  Of  the  employees  who  had  been  in 
the  United  Slates  ten  years  or  longer,  the  Cubans, 
Spaniards,  Mexicans,  Portuguese,  South  Italians, 
Servians,  Syrians,  Poles,  French  Canadians  and  Mag- 
yars, all  of  whom  had  less  than  four-fifths  of  their 
number  able  to  speak  English,  indicate,  in  the  order 
mentioned,  the  least  progress  in  this  regard. 

As  regards  the  males  from  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope with  a  residence  of  ten  years  or  over,  the  smallest 
proportion  of  employees  able  to  speak  English  was 
exhibited  by  the  Servians;  the  showing  of  the  Poles, 
Portuguese.  Magyars  and  South  Italians  being  but 
slightly  more  favorable.  The  lowest  percentages  are 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  al- 
most three-fifths  of  whom  can  not  speak  English. 
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The  males  not  only  show  a  larger  proportion  than 
the  females  in  each  period  of  residence  with  the  ability 
to  use  our  language,  but  exhibit  greater  progress  in 
acquiring  it  after  specified  periods  of  residence.  This 
is  due,  of  course,  to  die  greater  segregation  of  the 
females  and  their  more  limited  opportunities  for  con- 
tact with  American  life  and  institutions.  Of  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  European  females  who  have  been  in 
this  country  ten  years  or  longer,  the  South  Italians 
exhibit  the  smallest  proportion  with  ability  to  speak 
English.  The  Polish.  Portuguese,  Finnish  and  Syrian 
women  make  a  somewhat  better  showing  than  the 
South  Italians,  but  fall  below  the  proportion  for  the 
total  foreign-born  females. 

A  much  greater  proportion  of  immigrants  who  were 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  when  they  came  to  the 
United  States  can  speak  English  at  the  present  time 
than  of  those  who  were  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over 
when  they  immigrated  to  this  country.  This  is  due, 
naturally,  not  only  to  the  greater  adaptability  of  the 
younger  immigrants,  but  also  to  their  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  attending  the  public  schools  and 
in  mingling  with  native  Americans. 

Progress  and  assimilation  along  all  lines  is  condi- 
tioned more  upon  knowledge  of  our  language  than 
upon  any  other  factor.  Congestion  in  large  cities  and 
industrial  localities  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
immigrant  colonies  arises  largely  from  the  inability  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  European  to  use  English 
readily.  Immigrant  banks  and  similar  institutions  have 
their  origin  in  the  same  cause.  The  exploitation  uf  the 
immigrant  has  its  foundation  upon  the  same  lack  of 
English-speaking  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  immigrants  who  can  speak   the 
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language,  a  much  greater  dissemination  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  may  be  expected  together  with  its 
more  rapid  absorption  and  assimilation.  Progress  in 
industry,  in  business,  in  the  trades  and  professions  and 
in  the  accumulation  of  property,  are  all  primarily  a  re- 
sult of  the  development  in  the  recent  immigrant  popu- 
lation having  an  English-speaking  ability. 


•  Summary  Conclusions 

The  causes  opposing  the  Americanization  of  the 
recent  immigrant  population  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

(1)  Isolation  from  the  natives  of  a  large  part  of 
the  immigrant  population. 

(2)  ^Indifference,  and  to  some  extent  prejudice,  on 
the  part  of  natives  toward  immigrants. 

(3)  Illiteracy  of  a  large  proportion  of  immigrants. 

(4)  Ignorance  resulting  from  the  peasant  origin  of 
nearly  all  of  the  southern  European  immigrants,  and 
their  unpreparedness  for  so  decided  changes  in  en- 
vironment. 

(5)  The  influence  of  immigrant  churches  and  pa- 
rochial schools  in  emphasizing  and  maintaining  racial 
and  denominational  distinctions. 

(6)  Inability  to  speak  English. 

Those  favorable  to  the  Americanization  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  European    are : 

( 1 )  Employment  of  immigrants  in  American  indus- 
tries. 

(2)  Employment  of  immigrant  women  as  servants 
in  American  households. 

(3)  Residence  to  some  extent  of  immigrants  among 
natives  and  the  association  resulting  therefrom. 
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(4)  Attendance  of  immigrant  children  in  American 
public  schools  and  the  teaching  of  the  English  and 
American  branches  in  the  immigrant  parochial  schools. 

(5)  The  influence  of  immigrant  priests  and  pastors 
in  bringing  about  permanency  of  residence  through  the 
stimulation  of  property  owning  and  home-making. 

(6)  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  immigrants,  es- 
pecially young  immigrants,  to  take  on  American  habits 
and  customs  which  are  aggravations  of  certain  ten- 
dencies already  present  in  them. 


LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

There  was  no  immigration  legislation  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  until  the  year  1882.  Before  that 
time  the  regulation  of  immigration  and  the  inspection 
of  incoming  immigrants  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dif- 
ferent States. 

The  history  of  legislation  relative  to  immigration  by 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  periods :  ( 1 )  from  colonial 
times  until  1835;  (2)  tne  "Native  American"  and 
"Know-Nothing"  period,  1835-1860;  (3)  end  of  State 
control,  1861-1882:  (4)  period  of  national  control, 
1882  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  period  first  mentioned  immigration  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  only  legislation 
enacted,  and  practically  all  that  was  proposed,  was  the 
law  of  1819  for  the  regulation  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers at  sea.  This  law  also  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vided that  statistics  relative  to  immigration  to  the 
United  States  be  recorded. 


The  "Native  'American"  and  "Know-Nothing"  Move- 
ments 

The  second  period,  from  1835  to  i860,  is  sharply 
defined    by    the    so-called    "Native    American"    and 

"Know-N'othing"  movements,  which,  as  is  generally 
known,  were  largely  based  on  opposition  to  the  immi- 
gration of  Roman  Catholics.    This  hostility  early  took 
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the  form  of  a  political  movement.  In  1835  there  was  a 
Nativist  candidate  for  Congress  in  New  York  City. 
and  in  the  following  year  that  party  nominated  a 
randidate  for  mayor  of  the  same  city.  In  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Na- 
tivist societies  were  formed  in  1837,  while  in  Louisiana 
the  movement  was  organized  in  1839  and  a  State  con- 
vention was  held  two  years  later.  It  was  at  this 
convention  that  the  Native  American  party,  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Republican  party,  was  es- 
tablished. The  chief  demands  of  this  convention  were 
a  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws  and  the  appointment 
of  only  native  Americans  to  office. 

While  these  societies  were  stronger  in  local  than  in 
national  politics,  and  were  organized  chiefly  to  aid 
in  controlling  local  affairs,  their  few  representatives  in 
Congress  attempted  to  make  Nativism  a  national  ques- 
tion. As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1836  agreed  to  a  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  collect  certain  information  re- 
specting the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers  and 
criminals.*  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1838,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  revising  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  so  as  to  require  a  longer  term  of  residence 
in  die  United  States,  and  also  provide  greater  security 
against  frauds  in  the  process  of  obtaining  naturali- 
zation. The  committee  was  further  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  and  expediency  of  providing  by 
law  against  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of 
vagabonds  and  paupers  deported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    This  resolution    was  referred  to  a  select  com- 

•See  Chapter  IV.  Social  Effect!  of  Immigration. 
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;  of  seven  members,  and  its  report  was  the  first 
lilting   from  a  congressional   investigation  of  any 

■stion  bearing  upon  immigration.    Four  members  of 

;  committee  were  from  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, which  Stales  were  then  the  chief  centers  of  the 
anti-foreign  movement.  Its  majority  report  recom- 
mended immediate  legislative  action,  not  only  by  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  many  of  the  States,  so  that  the  alleged 
evils  could  be  remedied  and  impending  calamities  avert- 
ed. Two  southern  members  of  th«  committee  and  the 
member  from  Ohio  did  not  concur  in  the  report. 
A  recommendation  to  this  committee  by  the  Na- 
tive American  Association  of  Washington  urged 
that  a  system  of  consular  inspection  be  instituted, 
a  plan  that  in  recent  years  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended  to  Congress.  The  plan  was  to  make  the 
immigrant,  upon  receiving  his  passport  from  the 
consul,  pay  a  tax  of  $20. 

The  bill  as  presented  upon  recommendation  of  the 
committee  provided  that  any  master  taking  on  board 
his  vessel  with  the  intention  of  transporting  to  the 
United  States  any  alien  passenger  who  was  an  idiot, 
lunatic,  maniac,  or  one  afflicted  with  any  incurable 
disease,  or  any  one  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime, 
should  be  fined  $1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  three.  It  was  further 
proposed  that  the  master  should  forfeit  $1,000  for 
any  alien  brought  in  who  had  not  the  ability  to 
maintain  himself.  Congress  did  not  even  consider 
this  bill,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  little  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  legislation  against  the 
foreigner. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  great  increase 
of  immigration  from  Europe  between  1848  and  1850, 
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the  old  dread  of  the  foreigner  was  revived,  and  in  the 
early  fifties  the  native  American  movement  again 
became  active.  The  new,  like  the  earlier,  agitation, 
was  closely  associated  with  the  anti-Catholic  propa- 
ganda. The  new  organization  assumed  the  form  of 
a  secret  society.  Its  meetings  were  secret,  its  en- 
dorsements were  never  made  openly,  and  even  its 
name  and  purpose  were  said  to  be  known  only  to 
those  who  reached  the  highest  degree.  Consequently, 
the  rank  and  file,  when  questioned  about  their  party. 
were  obliged  to  answer,  "I  don't  know";  so  they 
came  to  be  called  "Know  Nothings." 

By  1854  much  of  the  organization's  secrecy  had 
been  discarded.  Its  name,  "Order  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  its  meeting  places,  were  known;  and 
il  openly  endorsed  candidates  for  office  and  put  for- 
ward candidates  of  its  own.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
1855,  m  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  California,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  Governors  and  legislatures  were  "Know 
Nothings";  while  the  party  had  secured  the  choice 
of  land  commissioner  of  Texas,  and  the  legislature 
and  comptroller  of  Maryland.  Encouraged  by  this 
success  in  local  affairs,  the  party  in  1855  began  to 
make  plans  for  the  presidential  election.  In  that  year 
a  national  council  was  held  at  Philadelphia.  A  plat- 
form was  adopted  which  called  for  a  change  in  the 
existing  naturalization  laws,  the  repeal  by  the  legis- 
latures of  several  States  of  laws  allowing  foreigners 
not  naturalized  to  vote,  and  also  for  a  repeal  by 
Congress  of  all  acts  making  grants  of  land  to  un- 
naturalized foreigners  and  allowing  them  to  vote  in 
the  Territories. 

In   the    following   year   a    national   convention   of 
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the  party  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  27  States 
were  represented  by  227  delegates.  Almost  all  the 
delegates  from  New  England,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  withdrew  from  the  convention 
when  a  motion  was  made  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
President.  The  withdrawing  minority  wanted  an 
anti-slavery  plank.  Those  remaining  nominated  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  for  President.  The  principles  of  the 
platform  adopted  at  this  convention  were  that  Ameri- 
cans must  rule  America,  and  to  this  end  native-born 
citizens  should  be  selected  for  all  State,  Federal,  and 
municipal  government  employment  Ul  preference  to 
all  others.  A  change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization, 
making  continued  residence  of  twenty-one  years  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  citizenship,  and  a  law 
excluding  all  paupers  or  persons  convicted  of  crime 
from  landing  in  the  United  States,  were  also  de- 
manded. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  also  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  Whig  party  in  a  convention  held  the 
following  September,  but  the  Whigs  did  not,  how- 
ever, adopt  the  platform  of  the  "Know  Nothings," 
1  even  referred  to  "the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
which  has  already  selected  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a 
indidate."  At  the  November  election  in  1855,  Mr. 
Fillmore  received  only  874,534  votes,  carrying  but 
one  State.  Maryland.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  of  these  votes  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  candidate  of  the  "Know-Nothing"  party. 

The  "Know  Nothing"  strength  in  Congress  was 
greatest  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  1854  to  1856. 
They  had  no  openly  avowed  representatives  in  the 
Thirty-third  Congress,  while  in  the  Thirty-fourth  they 
claimed    43    Representatives   and    5    Senators,    aside 
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from  70  Republicans  who  were  said  to  be  members 
of  "Know  Nothing"  councils.  In  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress  the  "Know  Nothings"  claimed  5  Senators 
and  14  Representatives,  and  about  the  same  number 
were  in  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh ;  but  in 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  the  party  was  not  repre- 
sented in  either  branch. 

Being  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  the  "Know  Noth- 
ings" had  but  little  influence  on  national  legislation. 
In  naturalization  bills  introduced  they  proposed  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  residence,  usually  demanding 
that  it  be  made  twenty-one  years,  but  their  proposed 
laws  affecting  immigration  were,  as  a  rule,  only  di- 
rected against  the  exclusion  of  foreign  paupers  and 
criminals.  The  "Know  Nothings"  disappeared  with- 
out having  accomplished  anything  against  immigra- 
tion, adopted  citizens,  or  Catholics.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  national  legislation  favorable  to  foreigners 
was  passed  during  this  period  of  agitation.  In  1S47. 
and  again  in  1848,  the  passenger  law  of  1819  was 
amended  in  order  to  improve  conditions  in  the  steer- 
age of  immigrant  ships. 


State  Legislation  Ubandoned 

Altho  the  national  Government  did  not  assume  con- 
trol of  immigration  until  1882,  Congress  in  1864 
passed  a  law  to  encourage  immigration.  This  law, 
which  was  repealed  in  1868,  represents  the  only  at- 
tempt of  the  Government  to  promote  immigration  by 
direct  legislation,  altho  the  States  have  frequently 
made  such  attempts.  In  his  annual  message  to  the 
first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  favored  a  scheme  of  the  Territories  for 
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encouraging  immigration,  and  in  a  subsequent  mes- 
sage, December  8,  1863,  he  strongly  recommended 
national  legislation  of  the  same  nature.  The  bill 
which  was  the  outcome  of  this  message,  and  which 
became  a  law  July  4,  1864,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration, to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  All  contracts  that  should  be  made  in 
foreign  countries  by  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
whereby  immigrants  pledged  the  wages  of  their  labor 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  to  repay 
the  expenses  of  emigration,  should  be  held  to  be  valid 
in  law,  and  might  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  no  such  contract  could  in  any  way  be 
considered  as  creating  a  condition  of  slavery  or  servi- 
tude. An  immigration  office  was  to  be  established  in 
New  York  City,  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of 
immigration,  who  was  charged  with  arranging  for 
the  transportation  of  immigrants  to  their  final  destina- 
tion and  protecting  them  from  imposition  and  fraud. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1864,  sev- 
eral companies  were  established  to  deal  in  immigrant 
contract  labor,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
law  and  wanted  its  scope  enlarged.  In  1866  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  amending  the  act  of 
1864,  the  principal  provision  being  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  commissioners  of  immigration,  the  additional 
commissioners  to  be  stationed  in  several  cities  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Senate,  however,  did  not  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

During  the  ensuing  years  a  strong  sentiment  de- 
veloped against  the  importation  of  contract  labor. 
A    movement   was  also  started  with   the  object   of 
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protecting  immigrants  within  the  country,  and  of  se- 
curing the  proper  regulation  of  immigrant  voters. 
The  discussion  during  the  next  ten  years  is  chiefly 
important  in  revealing  the  inadequacy  of  State  con- 
trol of  immigration,  and  the  development  of  a  move- 
ment for  national  control.  In  1876  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  practically  left  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  national  regulation. 


State  Control  Declared   Unconstitutional 

Before  this  time  various  questions  relating  to  the 
subject  of  immigration  had  been  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of 
these  cases  was  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  vs. 
Miln,  which  tested  the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1824,  requiring  all  masters  of  vessels  arriving  at 
the  port  to  make  a  report  in  writing  and  give  the 
name,  age,  and  the  last  legal  residence  of  every  person 
on  board  during  the  voyage,  and  stating  whether  any 
of  their  passengers  had  gone  on  board  any  other 
vessel  or  had  been  landed  at  any  place  with  a  view 
of  proceeding  to  New  York.  Another  section  made 
it  lawful  for  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  require  a  bond 
from  every  master  of  a  vessel  to  indemnify  the  mayor 
and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  from  any  expense 
incurred  for  passengers  brought  in  and  ii"? 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  New 
York  act  was  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  po- 
lice: and,  being  so,  it  was  in  exercise  of  a  power 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  State. 

Justice  Story,  dissenting  from  the  decision  of  the 
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court,  thought  the  law  unconstitutional,  and  said,  in 
part: 

The  result  of  the  whole  reasoning  is  that  whatever  restrains 
or  prevents  the  introduction  or  importation  of  passengers  or 
goods  into  the  country  authorized  or  allowed  by  Congress, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  or  other  charge,  or  whether 
before  or  after  their  arrival  in  port,  interferes  with  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  regulate  commerce. 

This  law  being  held  to  be  constitutional,  New  York, 
in  1829,  in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  marine 
and  quarantine  hospital  established  on  Statett  Island, 
ordered  that  the  health  commissioner  should  collect 
from  the  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a 
foreign  port,  $1.50  for  every  cabin  passenger;  $1.00 
for  every  steerage  passenger,  mate,  sailor,  or  marine; 
and  0.25  for  every  person  arriving  on  coasting  ves- 
sels. The  money  so  collected,  after  deducting  2  per 
tent.,  was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  above- 
named  hospital. 

In  1837  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  which  pro- 
vided for  an  inspection  of  arriving  alien  passengers 
and  required  a  bond  From  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
bringing  such  aliens  as  security  that  such  of  these 
passengers,  incompetent  in  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors 
to  earn  a  living,  should  not  become  a  public  charge 
within  ten  years.  It  also  provided  that  $2  be  paid 
for  each  passenger  landed,  the  money  so  collected 
to   be   used    for   the   support   of    foreign    paupers. 

In  1849  these  two  legislative  acts  were  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  what  are 
known  as  the  "Passenger  Cases."  Immediately  after 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  New  Yurk 
statute  was  modified  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the 
constitutional  objection.     As  modified,  the  law  pro- 
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vided  for  the  master  or  owner  of  every  vessel  landing 
passengers  from  a  foreign  port  to  make  a  report 
similar  to  the  one  recited  in  the  Statute  declared  to 
be  valid  in  the  case  of  New  York  vs.  Miln,  in  which 
report  the  mayor  was  to  endorse  a  demand  upon 
the  owner  or  master  that  he  give  a  bond  for  every 
passenger  landed  in  the  city  to  indemnify  the  com- 
missioners of  immigration,  and  every  county,  city, 
and  town  in  the  Stale  against  any  expense  for  the 
relief  or  the  support  of  the  person  named  in  the 
bond  for  four  years  thereafter;  but  the  owner  could 
commute  for  such  bond  and  be  released  from  giving 
it  by  paying  $1.50  for  each   passenger  landed. 

In  several  other  States  similar  laws  were  in  force. 
Cases  were  brought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
New  York,  California,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  laws 
were  declared  unconstitutional.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  this  decision,  however,  was  that  in  which  the 
court,  in  a  most  unusual  proceeding,  recommended 
that  Congress  exercise  full  authority  over  immigra- 
tion, saying: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  has  been  con- 
fided to  Congress  by  the  Constitution;  that  Congress  can  more 
appropriately  and  with  more  acceptance  exercise  it  than  any 
other  body  known  to  our  law,  state  or  national ;  that,  by  pro- 
viding a  system  of  laws  in  these  matters  applicable  to  all  ports 
and  to  all  vessels,  a  serious  question  which  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  contest  and  complaint  may  be  effectively  and  satis- 
factorily settled. 


Control  by  the  Federal  Corcrnmevl 

By  the  above  decision  the  States  were  left  without 
the  means,  except  by  taxing  their  own  citizens,  of 
providing   suitable   inspection    of    immigrants  or  of 
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caring  for  the  destitute  among  those  admitted.  The 
only  alternative  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  Congress  assume  control  of  im- 
migration legislation,  and  New  York  representatives 
in  Congress  immediately  endeavored  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  general  immigration  law.  The  above- 
quoted  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
March  20,  1876,  and  on  July  6  following.  Senator 
Conkling  and  Representative  Cox  of  New  York  intro- 
duced bills  for  the  national  regulation  of  immigration. 
No  legislation  was  enacted,  however,  until  the  year 
1882. 

THE  LAW  OF  l882 

In  his  message  of  December  6,  1881,  President 
Arthur  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  immigration 
control  and  recommended  supervisory  legislation.  On 
August  3,  1882,  the  first  general  immigration  law 
was  approved.  This  law  provided  for  a  head  tax 
of  50  cents  to  be  levied  on  all  aliens  landed  at 
United  States  ports,  the  money  thus  collected  to  be 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  regulating  immigra- 
tion, and  for  the  care  of  immigrants  after  landing, 
no  more  being  expended  at  any  port  than  was  col- 
lected at  such  port.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  charged  with  executing  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  For  that  purpose  he  was  given  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  State  officers  as  might  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  any  State  to  take 
charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  immigration  within 
such  State.  This  law  provided  that  foreign  con- 
victs, except  those  convicted  of  political  offenses, 
lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges,  should  not  be  permitted  to  land. 
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On  February  26,  1885,  the  first  act  of  Congress 
forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor  was  ap- 
proved. This  law  was  defective,  in  that  no  inspec- 
tion was  provided  for,  nor  was  any  arrangement 
made  for  the  general  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  or  for  the  deportation  of  the  contract  la- 
borer himself.  It  was  amended  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1887,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  being 
given  authority  to  return  within  the  year  any  immi- 
grant landed  contrary  to  this  law.  From  1882  to 
1888,  aside  from  the  enactment  of  the  contract- 
labor  laws  referred  to,  there  was  little  attempt  at 
other  immigration  legislation.  Numerous  bills  in 
amendment  of  the  laws  of  1882  were  introduced 
in  Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  them. 

The  subject  of  immigration  continued  to  be  a 
matter  of  interest,  however,  and  in  1889  a  standing 
Committee  on  Immigration  in  the  Senate  and  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
in  the  House  were  established  In  1890  these  com- 
mittees were  authorized  jointly  to  make  an  inquiry 
relative  to  immigration,  and  to  investigate  the  work- 
ings of  the  various  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  several  States  relative  to  immigration.  Various 
reports  were  submitted,  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee being  that  a  radical  change  in  the  immigration 
laws  was  not  advisable,  altho  it  had  been  found  that 
throughout  the  country  there  existed  a  demand  for 
a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws. 
During  1890  one  or  more  political  parties  in  23  States 
had  demanded  additional  regulations  of  immigration, 
and  further  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the   President  on  March  3.    1801. 

This  act,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  1882,  provided 
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for  a  head  tax  of  fifty  cents,  merely  as  a  means 

of  raising  money  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  law.  Persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  and  polygamists,  were 
added  to  the  classes  excluded  by  the  act  of  1882,  and 
it  was  also  provided  that  "assisted  persons,  unless 
affirmatively  shown  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any 
excluded  class,"  should  be  debarred.  The  contract- 
labor  law  was  strengthened  by  prohibiting  the  en- 
couragement of  immigration  by  promises  of  employ- 
ment through  advertisements  published  in  any  foreign 
country,  and  transportation  companies  were  forbidden 
to  solicit  or  encourage  immigration. 

Under  the  law  of  1891  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  immigration  was  authorized,  and  for  the  first  time 
federal  control  of  immigration  was  completely  and 
definitely  established.  United  States  officials  exercising 
the  functions  which  under  the  law  of  1882  had  been 
delegated  to  the  States.  It  now  became  the  duty  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  every  vessel  carrying  aliens 
to  report  to  the  proper  inspection  officials  the  name, 
nationality,  last  residence,  and  destination  of  all  such 
immigrants;  all  decisions  of  the  inspection  officials 
refusing  any  alien  the  right  to  land  were  final,  unless 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
the  medical  examinations  of  immigrants  at  United 
States  ports  were  to  be  made  by  surgeons  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service;  and  for  the 
first  time  an  inspection  of  immigrants  on  the  borders 
of  Canada  and  Mexico  was  established.  Another 
provision  not  found  in  the  law  of  1882  was  that 
which  allowed  the  return  within  a  year  after  arrival 
of  any  alien  who  had  come  into  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  law,  such  return  being  at  the  expense 
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of    the    transportation    company    or   person    bringing 
such  alien  into  the  country. 


THE    INVESTIGATIONS   OP    (893 

Notwithstanding  the  new  law,  however,  tile  ques- 
tion of  immigration  continued  to  receive  attention  in 
Congress,  and  was  extensively  agitated  throughout 
the  country,  a  strong  movement  for  restriction  being 
developed,  owing  to  the  industrial  depression.  iKuo- 
1896,  and  the  general  curtailment  of  employment. 
Extensive  investigations  were  also  conducted  by  joint 
committees  of  Congress  and  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, but  with  the  exception  of  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriation  act  in  1804,  raising  the  head  tax 
on  immigrants  from  50  cents  to  $1.00,  no  immigra- 
tion legislation  was  enacted  until  1903.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  in  Congress  continued,  however, 
and  the  period  is  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the 
adoption  by  both  houses  of  Congress  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  educational  test  for  immigrants  and 
the  veto  of  the  bill  by  President  Cleveland. 

The  final  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  con- 
taining recommendations  relative  to  immigration 
legislation,  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  February 
20,  1902.  and  shortly  afterward  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  which  was  substantially  in  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendations  made.  The  principal 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  codify  in  concise  form  all 
immigration  legislation  before  enacted,  from  the  act 
of  March  3,  1875,  to  the  act  of  1894,  and  to  arrange 
the  legislation  in  regular  order  and  sequence  accord- 
ing to  the  specific  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

When  the  Industrial  Commission  bill   was  before 
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the  House,  an  amendment  was  added  providing  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  persons  over  15  who  were  un- 
able to  read  the  English  language  or  some  other 
language,  excepting  the  wives,  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  parents  and  grandparents  of  ad- 
missible immigrants.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  86  to  7,  and  the  bill 
thus  amended  passed  the  House  on  May  27,  1902. 
The  Senate  did  not  act  upon  it  until  the  following 
session.  Besides  eliminating  the  educational  test,  and 
raising  the  head  tax  from  $1  to  $2,  the  Senate 
added  provisions  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  assist  in  the  unlawful  entry  or  naturalization  of 
alien  anarchists.  These  amendments  were  accepted 
by  the  House.  Before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
a  provision  was  added  providing  that  no  alien,  even 
if  belonging  in  the  excluded  classes,  should  be  de- 
ported if  liable  to  execution  for  a  religious  offense 
in  the  country  from  which  he  came,  but  this  pro- 
vision was  eliminated  in  conference.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  the  President,  March  3,  1903. 

From  the  act  of  March  3.  1903,  until  the  act  of 
February  20,  1907,  no  laws  of  general  importance 
affecting  immigration  were  enacted  by  Congress.  On 
February  14.  1903,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  was  established,  and  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  was  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  that  department.  By  the 
law  of  June  29,  1906,  providing  for  a  uniform  rule 
for  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  the  designation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  changed  to  the  "Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,"  and  it  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  new  naturali- 
zation law. 
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In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress, 
following  the  popular  demand  for  the  further  regula- 
tion of  alien  immigration,  several  hills  were  intro- 
duced and  bills  were  passed  by  both  the  Senate  ami 
House,  but  were  not  finally  enacted  into  law  until 
the  second  session  of  that  Congress.  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  wlm.li 
provided  for  some  important  administrative  changes 
in  the  immigration  act  of  1903,  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  committee,  March  29,  1906.  This  bill, 
as  reported,  proposed  several  changes  in  the  law. 
The  head  tax  on  immigrants  was  increased  from  $2 
to  $5;'  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  unaccom- 
panied children  under  17  years  of  age,  and  persons 
"who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examin- 
ing surgeon  as  being  mentally  or  physically  defec- 
tive, such  mental  or  physical  defect  being  of  a  nature 
which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such  aliens  to  earn 
a  living,"  were  added  to  the  excluded  classes;  the 
provision  of  existing  law  excluding  prostitutes  was 
amended  to  include  "women  or  girls  coming  into  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for 
any  other  immoral  purpose";  steamship  companies 
were  required  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers; 
and  the  creation  of  a  division  of  information  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  authorized. 

In  tlie  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  insertion 
of  a  literacy  test  which  provided  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  of  "all  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading,  who 
can  not  read  the  English  language  or  some  Othec 
language;  but  an  admissible  immigrant  or  a  person 
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now  in  or  hereafter  admitted  to  this  country  may 
bring  in  or  send  for  his  wife,  his  children  under 
years  of  age,  and  his  parents  or  grand- 
parents over  fifty  years  of  age,  if  they  are  otherwise 
admissible,  whether  they  are  able  to  read  or  not." 
The  bill  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate  May  23,  1906, 
and  in  the  House  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization.  This  committee 
recommended  the  substitution  of  a  House  bill  which, 
however,  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
Senate.  The  head  tax  provision  was  the  same,  and 
the  additions  to  the  excluded  classes  practically  so. 
A  literacy  test  similar  to  thai  of  the  Senate  was  also 
included.  The  bill  as  originally  reported  by  the 
House  committee  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of 
every  adult  male  who  had  not  $25  in  his  possession, 
and  every  female  alien  and  every  male  alien  under 
16  years  of  age  not  possest  of  $r5,  provided  that 
$50  in  the  possession  of  the  head  of  the  family  would 
be  considered  a  sufficient  amount  for  all  members 
of  such  family,  except  grown  sons. 

In  a  subsequent  bill  and  report,  presented  June  11, 
1906,  however,  the  money  qualification  feature  was 
omitted.  The  reports  of  the  House  Commitiee  were 
accompanied  by  a  minority  report,  signed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Ruppert. 
both  of  New  York,  in  which  the  increased  head  tax 
and  the  educational  test  provisions  were  disagreed  to. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bill  was  amended 
by  striking  out  the  increased  head-tax  provision  and  the 
provision  for  a  literacy  test,  by  inserting  a  section  crea- 
ting the  Immigration  Commission,  and  by  adopting  the 
so-called  Littauer  amendment,  which  provided  as  fol- 
lows: 
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That  an  immigrant  who  proves  that  he  is  seeking  admission 
to  this  country  solely  to  avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  on 
religious  or  political  grounds,  for  any  offense  of  a  political 
character,  or  prosecution  involving  danger  of  punishment,  or 
danger  to  life  or  limb  on  account  of  religious  belief,  shall  not 
be  deported  because  of  want  of  means  or  the  probability  of  his 
being  unable  lo  earn  a  livelihood 

ln  conference  between  the  two  Houses  the  Senate 
receded  from  its  provision  relative  to  a  literacy  test; 
the  House  receded  from  the  Littauer  amendment:  the 
head-tax  provision  was  compromised  by  making  it  $4 
instead  of  $5,  as  provided  by  the  Senate,  and  $2  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House;  the  House  amendment  creating 
the  Immigration  Commission  was  agreed  to  with  an 
amendment,  which  provided  that  the  Commission 
should  consist  of  three  Senators,  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  State? ;  instead 
of  two  Senators,  three  members  of  the  House,  and  two 
citizen  members,  as  was  provided  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  Commission  was  directed  to  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  to  report  its  findings  to  Con- 
gress. The  President  was  also  authorized  at  his  dis- 
cretion to  call  an  international  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  immigration. 

The  conferees  also  added  a  new  section  ( Sec.  42  i  to 
the  bill  amending  Section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of 
1882  relative  to  air  space  allotted  steerage  passengers, 
and  amended  Section  I  of  the  immigration  bill  under 
consideration  by  inserting  the  following  provision  : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall  he  saiisfu-i 
ports  issued  by  any  foreign  government  lo  its  citiiens  to  go 
to  any  country  other  than  the  United  States,  or  to  U 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  to  rhc  Canal  Zone, 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come 
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the  continental  territory  of  llie  United  States  to  the  detriment 
of  labor  conditions  therein,  the  President  may  refuse  to  per- 
mit such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to 
enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  from 
such  other  country  or  from  such  insular  possessions  or  from 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Later  this  provision  of  law  was  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers  from 
tin.'  United  States.  This  bill  was  approved  February 
20,  1907,  and  is  the  present  law  upon  the  subject  of 
immigration. 


Legislation  for  the  Suppression  of  the  White-slave 
Traffic 

By  the  act  of  March  26.  1910,  sections  two  and 
three  of  the  immigration  law  of  February  20,  1907, 
were  amended  to  prevent  more  effectively  the  importa- 
tion of  women  and  girls  for  immoral  purposes  and 
their  control  by  importers  and  others  after  their 
admission  to  the  United  States,  following  recommen- 
dations of  the  Immigration  Commission  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

By  the  act  of  March  26th  the  following  were  added 
to  the  classes  excluded  by  Section  2  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act :  "Persons  who  are  supported  by  or  receive 
in  full  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of  prostitution."  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  act  of  1907  "women  or  girls 
coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,"  were 
specifically  excluded  from  the  United  States.  Under 
that  law,  however,  there  was  no  specific  provision 
for  the  exclusion  of  that  particularly  reprehensible 
class  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March  26. 
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igjo.  By  the  amendment  of  Section  3  of  the  law 
of  1907.  additional  means  were  provided  for  the  * 
punishment  and  deportation  of  aliens  who  in  any 
way  profited  or  derived  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of 
prostitution.  The  agitation  of  the  white-slave  traffic 
in  Congress  also  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  persons  from  one 
State  to  another  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution, 
and  punishing  severely   those  engaged  in  the  traffic. 


Chinese  Immigration  Laws  and  Treaties 

As  early  as  1862  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  cities 
attempted  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  but  their 
regulations  were  declared  unconstitutional.  Recourse 
was  then  had  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  treaty  in  which  emigration  from  China  to 
the  United  States  was  considered  was  the  Burlin- 
game  treaty,  proclaimed  July  28,  1868.  Sections  5 
and  6  of  that  treaty  state  the  position  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  rights  of  Chinese  in  this  coun- 
try. The  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  free  migration  and  emigration  of 
their  citizens  and  subjects,  respectively,  from  the  one 
country  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity 
or  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents,  were  recognized, 
but  "any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration" 
was  reprobated.  The  altitude  of  the  United  States 
as  exprest  in  this  treaty  was  not  popular  in  the 
Pacific  States,  however,  ami  these  States  continued 
their  efforts  to  secure  legislation  restricting  the  fur- 
ther immigration  of  the  Chinese 
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In  1872  the  legislature  of  California  had  instructed 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  urge  the  making 
of  a  new  treaty  with  China  providing  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  Chinese  subjects,  and  continued  agita- 
tion finally  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
March  3,  1875.  Besides  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  women,  especially  Chinese  women,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution,  and  the  immigration  of  convicts, 
the  principal  provision  of  the  act  of  1875  was  that  the 
transporting  into  the  United  States  of  residents 
of  China,  Japan,  or  any  oriental  country,  without 
their  free  and  voluntary  consent,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  them  to  a  term  of  service,  was  to  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000.  It  further  provided  that 
any  person  attempting  to  contract  in  this  manner  to 
supply  coolie  labor  to  another  should  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 
and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

On  November  17,  1880,  a  treaty  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  negotiated,  the 
article  relating  to  the  limitation  and  suspension  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  the  United  States  being  as 
follows : 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States, 
M?  their  residence  tt»-rein,  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  the 
interests  of  that  country,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order  of 
said  country,  or  of  any  locality  within  the  territory  thereof. 
the  Government  of  China  agrees  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  regulate,  limit  or  suspend  such  coming  or 
residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it.  The  limitation 
lion  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only  to 
Qhmmb  who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  other 
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classes  not  being  included  in  the  limitations.  Legislation 
taken  in  regard  to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation,  limita- 
tion, or  suspension  of  immigration,  and  immigrants  shall  not 
be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse. 

After  the  treaty  of  1880  was  concluded,  a  bill  to 
execute  certain  stipulations  contained  therein  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House.  As  this  bill  went 
to  the  President  for  approval  it  provided  thai  within 
ninety  days  after  its  passage,  and  until  twenty  years 
thereafter,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  should  be 
suspended.  Exception  was  made  to  Chinese  laborers 
who  were  in  the  United  States  on  November  17, 
l88o,  and  those  who  should  come  before  the  act  went 
into  effect.  Also  a  complete  system  of  registration, 
certification  and  identification  was  provided.  Skilled 
Chinese  laborers  were  specifically  among  those  ex- 
cluded, and  all  State  or  United  States  courts  were 
denied  the  right  to  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship.  On 
April  4.  1882,  President  Arthur  returned  the  bill  with 
his  veto,  his  principal  reason  for  refusing  to  sign  it 
being  that  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting  immigra- 
tion for  twenty  years  was  an  unreasonable  suspension 
of  immigration,  and  consequently  a  breach  of  the 
treaty.  The  features  relating  to  registration  he  also 
claimed  served  no  good  purpose.  Subsequently,  a 
modified  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and,  aJtho 
containing  some  of  the  provisions  objectionable  to  the 
President,  he  approved  it  on  May  6,  1882.  This  law 
provided  that  all  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  should  be  suspended  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

During  the  next  Congress  to  prevent  evasions  of 
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t lie  law  through  the  "possible  interpretations  of  words 
'merchants'  and  'travelers,'  together  with  the  notori- 
ous capabilities  of  the  lower  classes  of  Chinese  for 
perjury,"  the  certificates  of  the  exempt  classes  were 
made  more  elaborate  and  the  word  "merchant"  was 
defined  to  exclude  hucksters,  peddlers,  and  fishermen. 
The  certificates  were  made  the  only  evidence  ad- 
missible to  establish  a  right  to  reenter.  These  cer- 
tificates also  had  to  be  verified  by  the  United  States 
diplomatic  officer  at  the  port  of  departure.  This  act 
was  approved  by  the  President. 

In  1886,  China  of  her  own  accord  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit the  emigration  of  her  laborers  to  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  return  of  any  laborers 
who  had  gone  back  to  China.  She  asked  that  nego- 
tiations be  entered  into  for  a  treaty  embodying  such 
provisions.  Such  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  and  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  March 
12,   1888. 

The  treaty  as  signed  provided  that  Chinese  laborers 
should  be  excluded  for  twenty  years.  No  Chinese 
laborer  returning  to  China  was  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
enter the  United  States  unless  he  left  a  wife,  child, 
or  parent,  or  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  To 
avail  himself  of  this  right  he  had  to  return  within 
a  year.  Chinese  subjects  other  than  laborers  had  to 
obtain  certificates  of  identification  from  consular  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  at  ports  of  de- 
parture. As  in  the  earlier  treaty,  the  Chinese  law- 
fully residing  here  were  granted  all  the  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  most-favored  nations.  Finally  the  in- 
demnity fund  of  $276,619.75,  which  was  asked  for 
losses  and  injuries  suffered  by  the  Chinese  in  various 
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anti-Chinese  riots  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  was  in- 
cluded. Before  ratifying  it  the  Senate  changed  two 
articles  of  the  treaty.  By  the  first,  all  Chinese  la- 
borers not  then  in  the  United  States,  but  who  held 
return  certificates  under  existing  laws,  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enter.  The  other  required  the  possession  of 
the  certificate  of  identification  to  insure  entry. 

No  ratification  of  the  treaty  followed,  however,  and 
on  receipt  of  unofficial  reports  that  China  had  re- 
jected it.  Congress  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  withheld  his  approval  of  the  bill  for 
some  time,  but  finally,  on  the  refusal  of  China  to 
ratify  the  treaty  unless  the  term  of  years  was  made 
shorter,  and  other  conditions  were  changed,  on  Octo- 
ber I,  1888,  he  signed  iL  In  his  message  accom- 
panying the  approval  President  Cleveland  justified  his 
action,  claiming  that  China's  delay  was  a  breach  of 
the  existing  treaty,  and  such  a  breach  as  justified 
Congress  in  legislatively  dealing  with  the  matter. 

On  December  10,  1891,  Senator  Dolph,  of  Oregon, 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  that  the  act  of 
May  6,  1882.  should  be  continued  in  force  for  another 
ten  years.  By  its  terms,  all  existing  laws  were  con- 
tinued in  force  for  ten  years.  All  Chinese  laborers 
within  the  United  States  were  required  to  secure  cer- 
tificates within  one  year,  and  if  any  was  found  with- 
out such  certificate  he  was  to  be  liable  to  deportation. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  these  acts  China  asked 
for  the  opening  of  negotiations  looking  to  a  new 
treaty.  Negotiations  were  successful,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1894,  a  treaty  was  proclaimed.  This  pro- 
vided  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Chinese  laborers   for 
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a  term  of  ten  years.  Those  going  back  to  China  were 
allowed  to  return  here,  providing  they  had  a  wife, 
child,  or  parent,  or  property  worth  $1,000  somewhere 
in  the  United  States.  Registration  was  still  required. 
It  practically  covered  the  same  grounds  as  existing 
legislation,  except  that  the  act  of  October  1,  1888, 
refusing  to  Chinese  laborers  the  right  to  return,  was 
repealed. 

After  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  on  July  7,  1898, 
Chinese  immigration  to  these  islands  was  declared  to 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  On 
April  30,  1900,  provision  was  made  for  the  register- 
ing of  all  the  Chinese  in  these  islands,  and  Chinese 
living  there  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  United  States. 


The  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  of  1902 

As  the  time  came  foi  Ihe  lapse  of  the  period  01 
exclusion  provided  by  the  act  of  1892,  interest  in 
the  exclusion  laws  again  became  intense,  especially  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  Chinese  minister,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of"  State,  dated  December  10,  1901, 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Wnited 
States,  "urging  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  in- 
volved more  in  harmony  with  the  friendly  relations 
of  llic  two  governments. "  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1902,  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  into  the  United 
States,  and  regulating  their  residence  within  her  ter- 
ritories. A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Kahn.  of  California.  •  On  Math  26,  1902,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  jeported  Mr.tKahn's 
bill  with  a  substitute.     Several  provisions  of  the  bill 
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were  stricken  out  because  they  were  considered  uncon- 
stitutional. The  committee  proposed  excluding  all 
Chinese  laborers,  but  wanted  to  avoid  any  discourtesy 
or  annoyance  to  any  genuine  merchants,  students,  etc., 
on  the  ground  that  this  attitude  was  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  with  China.  It  also  struck  out 
a  clause  forbidding  the  employment  of  Chinese  on 
ships  carrying  the  American  flag  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  because  of  the  injury  that  would  accrue  to 
American  shipping.  Following  in  the  main  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  the  bill  passed  the  House. 
The  clause  relating  to  seamen,  however,  was  restored 
and  all  laws  were  extended  to  the  insular  possessions, 
In  the  Senate  the  Mitchell  and  Kahn  bills  were 
considered  too  severe,  and  before  passing  thai  body 
they  were  amended  by  providing  that  all  existing  laws 
be  reenacted,  and  continue  in  force  until  a  new  treaty 
should  be  negotiated.  Congress  and  the  President 
approved  it  April  29,  19x12. 


The  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  of  1904 

Up*i  the  refusal  of  China  to  continue  the  treaty 
of  l8f4  after  1904,  on  April  27,  1904,  Congress 
again  reenacted,  extending  and  continuing  without 
modification,  limitation,  or  condition,  all  laws  then  in 
farce  in  s«  far  as  they  were  not  inconsistent  with 
treaty  obligations. 

All  legislation  was  extended  to  insular  p  1 
and  Chinese  immigration   from  these  islands   to   the 
United  States,  »r   from  #ne  island  group  to  another, 
was  prohibited,  allha  moving   from   bland   to   island 
•f  the  same  group  was  allowed.    Certificates  of  rest- 
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dence  were  also   required  in  the   insular  possessions. 
The  law  of  1904  is  still  in  force. 


Legislation  Relative  to  Japanese  Laborers 

During  1906  the  question  of  Japanese  immigration 
became  acute,  and  the  Pacific  States  demanded  ex- 
clusion legislation  for  the  Japanese  of  ihe  same  son 
as  existed  for  the  Chinese.  This  was  finally  settled 
in  the  passport  provision  inserted  in  the  immigration 
law  of  February  20,  1907.  This  provision  authorized 
the  President  to  refuse  admission  to  any  aliens  ma- 
king use  of  any  passports  to  the  insular  possessions, 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  or  to  any  other  country  than  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  President,  in  his  procla- 
mation of  March  14,  t907.  availed  himself  of  this 
provision,  and  excluded  "Japanese  or  Korean  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  who  have  received  passports  to  go 
to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom." 
To  give  this  full  force,  an  understanding  with  Japan 
was  reached  that  the  existing  policy  of  discouraging  the 
emigration  of  her  subjects  to  this  country  should  be 
continued.  This  agreement,  by  which  the  two  govern- 
ments cooperate  to  secure  an  effective  enforcement 
of  the  regulation,  contemplates  that  the  Japanese 
Government  shall  issue  passports  to  continental 
United  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are 
non-laborers,  or  are  laborers  who,  in  coming  to  the 
continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domi- 
cile, to  join  a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there, 
or  to  assume  active  control  of  an  already  possest  in- 
terest in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Law 

The  general  administration  and  supervision  of 
immigration  service  has  been  placed  by  Congress 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion. His  official  status  is  that  of  a  bureau  chief  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Final 
authority  is,  of  course,  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department.  The  Commissioner-General  at  the  most 
important  ports  of  entry  is  represented  by  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  who  has  charge  of  the  immi- 
grant station  and  a  number  of  inspectors;  in  smaller 
stations  an  inspector  is  placed  in  charge. 

The  immigrant  station  in  New  York  is  the  largest, 
and  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  entire  sy 
tern  of  administration  and  inspection  of  incominj 
aliens.  The  immigrant  inspectors  with  the  health 
officials  board  incoming  vessels  carrying  aliens.  The 
steerage  passengers,  together  with  any  aliens  in  the 
ship's  hospital,  are  transferred  by  barges  to  Ellis 
Island,  the  sick  aliens  being  sent  to  the  immigrant 
hospital.  The  other  aliens  are  first  reqiured  to  pass 
in  single  file  before  two  surgeons  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  who  simultaneously  make  a  double  ex- 
amination, one  into  the  general  physical  condition  o 
the  alien,  the  other  for  signs  of  trachoma.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  an  immigrant's  physical  or  mental 
condition,  he  is  detained  for  a  more  rigid  examination. 
The  women  are  examined  separately  by  matrons,  Any 
pregnant  woman  is  held  for  a  special  examination,  on 
the  ground  that  she  is  liable  to  become  a  public  charge 

After  the  physical  test,  those  who  successfully 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  their  nami 
on  the  ship's  manifests,  and  are  then  passed 
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file  before  other  inspectors  for  further  examination. 
These  inspectors  ask  the  same  questions  which  the 
immigrants  were  required  to  answer  in  filling  out  the 
manifest,  and  make  note  of  any  discrepancies  in  their 
replies  in  red  ink.  The  immigrant  is  also  required  to 
show  the  money  he  has  in  his  possession.  Any  per- 
sons concerning  whose  status  the  inspectors  have  a 
doubt,  are  detained.  The  others  are  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  gates,  where  they  can  buy  tickets  to  their 
final  destination,  or  receive  assistance  in  finding  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

The  aliens  who  have  been  detained  are  required 
to  appear  before  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner-General.  They  consist  of  three 
inspectors,  the  decisions  of  two  being  final.  An  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  from  these  boards  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  port,  from  him  to  the  Commissioner- 
General,  and  from  the  Commissioner-General  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  President 
may,  of  course,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  review  any 
case.  The  proceedings  before  the  Board  of  Special 
Inquiry  are  private,  but  a  complete  copy  is  made  of 
the  record.  In  case  of  appeal,  the  record  goes  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  port,  and  the  detained  immi- 
grant appears  before  him  in  person.  After  the  Com- 
missioner renders  his  decision,  the  papers  in  the  case 
are  sent  to  Washington  and  placed  on  file. 

Immigrants  detained  either  because  of  special  in- 
quiries or  appeals,  are  maintained  by  the  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies.  Those 
who  are  to  be  deported  are  held  until  the  vessel  on 
which  they  came  is  ready  for  its  return  voyage. 
Diseased  aliens  are  treated  in  the  immigrant  hospi- 
tal on  Ellis  Island  until  the  time  for  their  return  to 
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their  native  countries.  In  the  case  of  contagious 
diseases  which  are  not  dangerous,  or  other  curable 
diseases,  when  die  alien  intends  joining  a  husband  or 
wife  in  this  country,  he  or  she  is  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  hospital  until  a  cure  is  effected. 

INSPECTION  ON  LAND  BORDERS 

On  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  inspectors 
are  placed  on  all  trains  entering  tiie  United  States,  at 
ferries,  and  near  the  principal  roads,  so  that  proper 
inspection  may  be  made  to  exclude  undesirable  per- 
sons. The  procedure  followed,  including  the  work 
of  physicians  and  of  Boards  of  Inquiry  in  doubtful 
cases,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  followed  at 
sea  ports,  and  similar  appeals  lie  to  the  authorities 
in  Washington. 

DIFFICULTIES    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

The  enormous  difficulties  of  a  just,  humane,  and 
still  strict  enforcement  of  tlie  law  appear  when  one 
considers  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  sometimes 
5,000  immigrants  are  admitted  in  one  day;  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  consequence,  to  give  much  time  to  each 
doubtful  case;  and  that  the  cases  themselves  are  often 
of  extreme  complexity,  involving  judgment  of  health, 
of  character,  of  purpose,  of  future  promise.  Often 
the  law  commands  the  separation  of  a  family,  or  the 
turning  back  of  alt  its  members  from  what  has  been 
to  them  a  land  of  promise,  on  account  of  the  defects 
of  a  single  member.  At  times  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  law  means  the  public  disgrace  of  one  who  to 
family  and  the  world  at  large  has  borne  hitherto  1 
good  reputation,  and  whose  exposure  would  seem  to 
work  only   injury  to  all.     Sometimes  even  the  de- 
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cision  to  reject  what  the  law  requires,  seems  little  else 
than  the  death  warrant  of  the  applicant. 

With  such  responsibilities  carried  always  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people  in  mind,  the  immigra- 
tion service  should  demand  and  pay  for  officials  of 
ability,  training,  and  the  highest  character. 


Few  tfne  Laws  Nteded 

From  the  discussion  in  the  preceding  chapters 
it  appears  that  in  many  directions  our  immigration 
laws  are  satisfactory,  and  are  administered  with  ■ 
satisfactory  degree  of  efficiency.  On  some  few  mat 
ters,  however,  further  legislation  or  some  changes  in 
ihe  administrative  methods  seem  desirable. 

It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  as  has  been  stated  in  preceding  chap- 
ters, that  the  health  of  our  country  is  fairly  well  pro- 
tected along  all  lines  affected  by  immigration,  with  the 
exception  of  the  diseased  alien  seamen,  who,  owing 
to  the  laxity  of  our  laws  regarding  the  inspection  of 
seamen,  frequently  bring  contagious  or  loathsome 
diseases  into  this  country. 

There  seems  little  need  of  further  legislation  to 
exclude  paupers  or  those  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge.  The  present  rather  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
laws — as  shown  by  the  customs  regarding  certain 
classes  of  immigrants,  such  as  the  Hindus,  who  arc 
held  likely  to  become  public  charges,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  are  physically  or  mentally  weak,  but  be- 
cause of  the  race  prejudice  against  them— is  likely  to 
prevent  any  serious  danger  from  this  source. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  desirable  that  more 
3;h 


effective  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  further 
admission  of  criminals,  both  those  coming  as  immi- 
grants and  passengers  on  our  steamers,  and  especially, 
perhaps,  those  coming  as  alien  seamen,  with  tile 
intention  of  entering  the  country  by  desertion. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  better  distribu-  l 
tion  of  the  immigrants. 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS   DEMAND   RESTRICTION 

Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  than  any  legis- 
lation along  these  lines  is  the  necessity  of  further 
restriction  on  account  of  our  present  industrial  condi- 
tions. 

As  has  clearly  appeared  from  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, the  great  increase  of  immigration  of  late  years 
has  been  such  that  there  has  been  beyond  doubt  a 
strong  tendency  toward  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  industrial  laborers.  Such  a  result 
would  be  detrimental  not  merely  to  our  own  people. 
but  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  could  not  fail  to  have  a  depressing  effect  in 
other  sections  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  this  result  be  prevented;  and 
the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  of  guarding  against 
this  evil  seems  to  be  the  adoption  of  further  restric- 
tions upon  immigration,  even  tho  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary that  such  restrictions  be  maintained  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Joined  with  these  restrictive 
measures  should  be  given,  also,  every  stimulus  to  the 
forces  which  tend  toward  the  better  assimilation  of 
the  immigrant. 
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Recommendations  of  (he  Immigration  Commissiot 

As  a  recent  brief  summary  of  the  main  points  which 
should  be  considered  in  the  way  of  further  legislation, 
there  are  printed  here  the  recommendations  of  the  Im- 
migration Commission: 


MAJORITY    RETORT 

Principles  of  Legislation 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  Commission  is  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  in  framing  legislation  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  the  following  principles: 

i.  While  the  American  people,  as  in  the  past,  welcome  the 
opprest  of  other  lands,  care  should  he  taken  that  immigration 
be  such  both  in  quality  and  quantity  as  not  to  make  too  diffi- 
cult the  process  of  assimilation. 

2.  Since  the  existing  law  and  further  special  legislation 
recommended  in  this  report  deal  with  the  physically  and 
morally  unfit,  further  general  legislation  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  should  be  based  primarily  upon  economic 
or  business  considerations  touching  the  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  people. 

3.  The  measure  of  the  rational,  healthy  development  of  a 
country  is  not  the  extent  of  its  investment  of  capital,  its  out- 
put of  products,  or  its  exports  and  imports,  unless  there  is  1 
corresponding  economic  opportunity  afforded  to  the  citizen 
dependent  upon  employment  for  his  material,  mental,  and 
moral  development, 

4.  The  development  of  business  may  be  brought  about  by 
means  which  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners. 
A  slow  expansion  of  industry  which  would  permit  the  adapta- 
tion and  assimilation  of  the  incoming  labor  supply  is  prefer- 
able to  a  very  rapid  industrial  expansion  which  results  in  the 

of  laborers  of  low  standards  and  efficiency,  whfl 
imperil  the  American  standard  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment. 
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The  Commission  agrees  that. 

i.  To  protect  ihc  United  States  more  effectively  against 
the    immigration    of    criminal    and    certain    other    debarred 

(a)  Aliens  convicted  of  serious  crimes  within  a  period  of 
five  years  after  admission  should  be  deported  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  bill  20980,  Sixty-first  Congress, 
second  session. 

(6)  Under  the  provisions  of  section  39  of  the  immigration 
act  of  February  20,  1907,  the  President  should  appoint  com- 
missioners to  nuke  arrangementi  with  such  countries  as  have 
adequate  police  records  to  supply  emigrants  with  copies  of 
such  records,  and  that  thereafter  immigrants  from  such  coun- 
tries should  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  only  upon  the 
production  of  proper  certificates  showing  an  absence  of  con- 
victions for  excludable  crimes. 

ALIEN  SEAMEN 

(c)  So  far  as  practicable  the  immigration  laws  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  be  made  applicable  to  alien  seamen. 

ALIEN  PAUPERS  SHOULD  BE  DEPORTED 

(d)  Any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within  three 
years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  should  be  subject  to 
deportation  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and   Labor 

WHITE     SLAVES 

3.  Sufficient  appropriation  should  be  regularly  made  to 
enforce  vigorously  the  provisions  of  the  laws  previously 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  enacted  by  Congress 
regarding  the  importation  of  women  for  immoral  purposes. 


3.  As  the  new  statute  relative  to  steerage  conditions  took 
effect  so  recently  as  January  1.  1009,  and  as  the  most  modern 
steerage  fully  complies  with  all  that  is  demanded  under  the 
,  the  Commission's  only  recommendation  in  this  connec- 
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lion  ts  that  a  statute  be  immediately  enacted  providing  for 
the  placing  of  government  officials,  both  men  am]  t 
vessels  carrying  third-class  or  steerage  passengers  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  anil  the  protection  of  the  immigrant. 
The  system  inaugurated  by  the  Commission  of  sending  in- 
vestigator? in  the  steerage  in  the  guise  of  immigra 
be  continued   at    intervals  by   the    Bureau  of   Immigration. 


i    OF    SPECIAL    INQUIRY- 
CO  MM  EKCB    A 


-ASSISTANT- SECRETARY   OP 


4,  To  strengthen  the  certainty  of  just  and  humane  decisions 
of  doubtful  cases  at  ports  of  entry  it  is  recommended — 

That  section  25  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907  be  amended 
to  provide  that  boards  of  special  inquiry  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  that  they 
should  be  composed  of  men  whose  ability  and  training  qualify 
them  for  the  performance  of  judicial  functions;  that  the 
provisions  compelling  their  hearings  to  lie  separate  and  apart 
from  the  public  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  office  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
assist  in  reviewing  such  appeals  be  created 

5.  To  protect  the  immigrant  against  exploitation;  to  dis- 
courage sending  savings  abroad ;  to  encourage  permanent 
residence  and  naturalization;  and  to  secure  better  distribution 
of  alien  immigrants  throughout  the  country — 

PROTECTION    OF   IMMIGRANT 

(a)  The  States  should  enact  taws  strictly  regulating 
immigrant  baofca, 

(6)  Proper  State  legislation  should  be  enacted  for  the 
regulation  of  employment  agencies, 

(c)  Since  numerous  aliens  make  it  their  business  to  keep 
immigrant;  from  influences  that  may  tend  toward  their  as- 
similation and  naturalization  as  American  citizens  with  the 
purpose  of  using  their  funds,  of  encouraging  investment  of 
their  savings  abroad,  and  their  return  to  their  home  land, 
aliens  who  attempt  to  persuade  immigrants  not  to  become 
American  citizens  should  be  made  subject  to  deportation. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

(J)  Since  the  distribution  of  the  thrifty  immigrant  to 
sections  of  the  country  where  he  may  secure  a  permanent 
residence  to  the  best  advantage,  and  especially  where 
he  may  invest  his  savings  in  farms  or  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  is  most  desirable,  the  division  of  information  should 
be  so  conducted  as  to  cooperate  with  States  desiring  immi- 
grant settlers;  and  information  concerning  the  opportunities 
for  settlement  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  immi- 
grants in  industrial  centers  who  have  been  here  (or  some 
time  and  who  might  be  thus  induced  to  invest  their  savings 
in  this  country  and  become  permanent  agricultural  settlers. 
The  division  might  also  secure  and  furnish  to  all  laborers 
alike  information  showing  opportunities  for  permanent  em- 
ployment in  various  sections  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  economic  conditions  in  such  places. 

6.  One  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  1907 
reads  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    TO   CONTRACT    LABOR    LAW 

And  provided  further,  That  skilled  labor  may  be  imported 
if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this 
country. 

Instances  occasionally  arise,  especially  in  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  in  the  United  States,  where  labor  of  the 
kind  desired,  unemployed,  can  not  be  found  in  this  country 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  import  such  labor.  Under  the 
law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  no  authority 
to  determine  the  questions  of  the  necessity  for  importing  such 
labor  in  advance  of  the  importation,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  an  amendment  to  the  law  be  adopted  by  adding  to  the 
clause  cited  above  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  question 
of  the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in  any  par- 
ticular instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  upon  the  application  of  any  person  inter- 
ested prior  to  any  action  111  that  direction  by  such  person; 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  investigation  into 
the  facts  of  the  case. 
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A    NEUTRAL    IMMIGRATION 

7-  The  general  policy  adopted  by  Congress  in  1882  of  ex- 
cluding Chinese  laborers  should  be  continued. 

The  question  of  Japanese  and  Korean  immigration  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  without  further  legislation  so  long  as 
the  present  method  of  restriction  proves  to  be  effective. 

An  understanding  should  be  reached  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment whereby  Hast  Indian  laborers  should  be  effectively 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  United  States. 


PRINCIPLES    OF    RESTRICTION 

8.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission  show  an  over- 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  in  basic  industries  to  an  extent 
which  indicates  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  demand  legis- 
lation which  will  at  the  present  time  restrict  the  further  ad- 
mission Of  such  unskilled  labor. 

It  is  desirable  in  making  the  restriction  that— 
(11)   A  sufficient  number  be  debarred  to  produce  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  present  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 

(b)  As  far  as  possible,  the  aliens  excluded  should  be  those 
who  come  10  this  country  with  no  intention  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  even  to  maintain  a  permanent  residence  here, 
but  merely  to  save  enough,  by  the  adoption,  if  necessary,  of 
low  standards  of  living,  to  return  permanently  to  their  liome 
country.  Such  persons  are  usually  men  unaccompanied  by 
wives  or  children. 

(c)  As  far  as  possible  the  aliens  excluded  should  also  be 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  personal  qualities  or  habits, 
would  least  readily  be  assimilated  or  would  make  the  least 
desirable  citizens, 


methods  0 

The   following   methods   c 
been  suggested : 

{a)  The  exclusion  of  those   unabl 
some  language. 


restricting    immigratio 


1  read  or  write   in 
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(b)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  each  race  arriving 
each  year  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  of  that  race 
arriving  during  a  given  period  of  years. 

(c)  The  exclusion  of  unskilled  laborers  unaccompanied  by 
wives  or  families. 

(rf)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
annually  at  any  port. 

(e)  The  material  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  immigrant  at  the  port  of 
arrival. 

(/)  The  material  increase  of  the  head  tax. 

(g)  The  levy  of  the  head  tax  so  as  to  make  a  marked  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  men  with  families. 

All  these  methods  would  be  effective  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  securing  restrictions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A 
majority  of  the  Commission  favor  the  reading  and  writing 
test  as  the  most  feasible  single  method  of  restricting  unde- 
sirable immigration. 

The  Commission  as  a  whole  recommends  restriction  as 
demanded  by  economic,  moral,  and  social  considerations,  fur- 
nishes in  its  report  reasons  for  such  restriction,  and  points 
out  methods  by  which  Congress  can  attain  the  desired  result 
if  its  judgment  coincides  with  that  of  the  Commission. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY 

I  recognize  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  and  unite  in  the  conclusions,  so  far  as  they 
are  based  on  the  reports,  whether  they  coincide  with  my  per- 
sonal and  previously  formed  opinions  or  not. 

A  slowing  down  of  the  present  rate  of  the  immigration  of 
unskilled  labor  is  justified  by  the  report,  and  according  to  the 
report,  restriction  should  be  limited  to  unmarried  male  aliens 
or  married  aliens  unaccompanied  hy  their  wives  and  families. 
The  reports  show  that  in  the  main  the  present  immigrants  are 
not  criminal,  pauper,  insane,  or  seekers  of  charity  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  their  predecessors,  The  educational  test  proposed 
is  a  selective  test  for  which  no  logical  argument  can  be  based 
on  the  report.  As  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  finally 
tdopted,  within  a  half  hour  of  the  time  when,  under  the  law, 
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it  must  be  filed,  there  is  no  time  for  the  preparation  of  an 
elaborate  dissent.  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  can  not  fully 
tgrtt  with  the  remainder  of  the  Commission,  and  if  time  per- 
mitted I  would  point  out  the  many  excellent  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  report,  some  of  my  own  suggestion.  My  main 
ground  of  dissent  is  the  specific  recommendation  hy  the  ma- 
jority of  the  educational  test,  tho  there  are  other  instUCM 
in  which  it  has  not  my  full  approval. 

William  S.  Bes.net. 


Discussion  of  Proposed  Legislation 

Few  people  will  question  the  general  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Immigration  Commission  as  a  basis 
for  further  legislation. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  REFUGEES 

The  chief  objection  raised  al  the  present  time 
against  further  restrictive  measures  has  come  from 
the  Jews,  who  fear  that  any  restrictive  measure  will 
tend  to  keep  many  of  their  people,  especially  those  in 
Russia,  under  conditions  of  political  and  religious 
oppression.  The  answer  to  such  an  objection,  of 
course,  is  found  in  the  first  principle  laid  down,  which 
makes  it  clear  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  of  most  other  enlightened  citizens, 
the  United  States  should  remain  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  opprest,  whether 
such  oppression  be  political  or  religious.  Any  re- 
strictive measure  should  contain  a  provision  making 
an  exception  of  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  administration  of  such  an  exception  to  a  rc- 
strictive  measure  would  prove  extremely  difficult  in 
practice.     There  are  many  extremists  in  religion  and 
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politics  who  might  easily  feel  themselves  opprest,  even 
tho  the  great  majority  of  citizens  believe  that  their 
activities  and  beliefs  are  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare.  We  have  in  our  own  country,  in  the  case 
of  the  Mormons,  and  of  certain  extreme  believers  hi 
Christian  Science,  not  to  mention  others,  examples  of 
people  of  this  type.  But,  whatever  the  difficulties  the 
administration  might  encounter,  we  clearly  ought  not 
to  close  our  doors  against  those  whom  the  common 
opinion  of  the  world  would  consider  really  the  sub- 
jects of  oppression. 

THE  DELINQUENTS 

The  recommendations  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion to  restrict  more  carefully  the  immigration  of 
criminals,  paupers,  or  the  immoral,  need  practically 
no  comment.  Public  opinion  seems  to  be  absolutely 
convinced  regarding  the  desirability  of  the  exclusion 
of  these  persons,  and  the  measures  suggested  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  having,  the  most  of  them, 
become  law.  the  other  suggestions  are  not  likely  to 
meet  with  serious  opposition. 

BOARDS   OF    SPECIAL    INQUIRY 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  doubtful  cases  which 
are  found  at  our  ports  of  entry  be  treated  with  great 
consideration.  Thousands  of  immigrants  every  year 
come  before  the  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry,  the  de- 
cisions of  which  must  either,  on  the  one  hand,  bring 
great  suffering  to  the  immigrant,  often  separation  of 
families,  frequently  loss  of  property,  or  even  physical 
suffering,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  must  result  in  the 
admission  into  this  country  of  people  whose  influence 
is  likely  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  its  welfare. 
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In  the  decision  of  crucial  cases  touching  thus  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  humanity,  all  prejudice  should 
be  swept  aside  and  the  law  should  be  administered 
humanely,  tho  firmly.  To  bring  about  these  results, 
the  Government  ought  to  provide  much  more  liberally 
than  it  does  at  present  for  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors of  the  highest  training  and  of  rare  personal 
qualities,  even  tho  the  expense  be  very  considerably 
heightened,  both  on  account  of  an  increase  in  salaries 
and  in  the  number  of  Boards  of  Inquiry,  so  that  more 
time  might  be  given  to  individual  cases. 

ANOTHER    ASSISTANT-SECRETARY    of    commerce    and 

LABOR 

Furthermore,  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  an  additional  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be  appointed,  to  assist  in  reviewing  appeals 
from  the  Boards  of  Inquiry,  is  very  important.  When 
one  considers  that  from  the  immigrants  themselves, 
through  the  head  ta^,  all  the  money  required  for 
these  reforms,  and  much  more,  is  collected,  there 
ought  to  be  little  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  making  sufficient  provision. 

EXPLOITATION  AND  ASSIMILATION 
Emphasis  also  should  be  laid  upon  the  recommen- 
dations which  are  intended  t-i  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  immigrants,  and  to  encourage  the  permanent  resi- 
dence and  naturalization  of  those  immigrants  who  are 
admitted.  We  wish  those  of  the  best  quality,  10  order 
thai  they  may  make  the  best  citizens,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  those  who  come  here  with  that  intent 
should  be  prepared  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  the 
new  duties  of  citizenship. 
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Especial  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  measures 
that  are  now  taken  by  many  private  associations,  as 
well  as  by  the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration,  to  further  the  process  of 
assimilation  of  the  immigrant.  Everything  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  assisting  immigrants  of  the 
belter  type  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  thus  to  relieve  die  overcrowded  conditions 
of  cities,  should  be  done. 

The  Government  might  well,  also,  cooperate  in 
every  possible  way  with  the  educational  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  different  States,  and  by  private  asso- 
ciations that  are  now  conducting  evening  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  American  history,  American  govern- 
ment, etc.,  as  well  as  by  manifesting  their  sympathy 
for  the  immigrants  in  the  severe  conditions  which 
they  often  meet  on  their  first  arrival  in  this  country. 
Too  much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  receiving 
the  immigrant  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpful- 
ness which  will  tend  to  strengthen  his  sense  of  civic 
and  social  obligation. 

ORIENTAL   IMMIGRATION 

In  the  chapter  on  Oriental  Immigration  the  dis- 
cussion was  perhaps  made  complete  enough  so  that 
no  further  argument  is  necessary  to  justify  the  Gov- 
ernment in  continuing  our  present  policy  of  the  re- 
striction of  oriental  immigration,  tho  the  form  of 
selection  may  well  be  modified,  so  as  not  to  wound 
the  national  susceptibilities  of  any  people.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
that  all  be  admitted  "except  laborers"  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 
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CONTRACT    LABOR    LAW 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  than  any  of  these 
questions  is  that  of  protecting  our  industrial  condi- 
tions by  a  general  restriction  of  immigration.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  some  cases  our  government 
has  emphasized  too  strongly  our  contract  labor  law, 
so  that  individuals  whose  service  in  special  lines  of 
employment  would  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  coi 
try,  have  been  excluded.  Moreover,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  danger  of  importing  men  specifically  as  strike- 
breakers, or  under  such  conditions  that  they  would 
tend  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
our  skilled  workers,  and  the  steady  elevation  of  the 
standards  of  living  among  such  classes,  it  would  seem 
desirable  that  the  immigrants  coming  to  this  coUtttt] 
should  arrive  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  tin 
occupations  which  they  are  to  enter:  and  their 
coming  under  contract,  instead  of  being  a  detriment, 
would  be  a  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned.  Beyond 
doubt,  there  are  very  many  evasions  at  the  present 
time  of  the  spirit  of  our  contract  labor  law.  If  ii 
were  possible  so  to  amend  the  law  as  to  prevent  our 
immigrants  from  being  used  as  a  means  of  oppressing 
American  wage-earners,  a  decided  modification  of  this 
law  would  be  advisable. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  sonic  change  be  made  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  might 
determine  in  advance  the  exceptions  to  the  law  as  it 
now  stands;  and  it  seems  proper  that  some  extension 
in  the  admitted  classes  be  made,  while  maintaining 
strictly  the  principle  of  preventing  importation  which 
could  prove  detrimental  to  wage  earners. 
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GENERAL  RESTRICTION 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  further  general 
restriction  of  immigration,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Immigration 
Commission  concerning  the  demand  for  labor.  The 
point  should  be  again  recalled  that  a  demand  for  labor 
is  no  sign  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  be 
promoted  by  additional  laborers.  As  the  Commission 
has  well  said,  the  measure  of  the  wise  development  of 
a  country  is  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  upon 
the  economic  opportunity  afforded  to  the  wage-earning 
citizen  for  his  material,  mental  and  moral  development, 
and  this  opportunity  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent 
upon  a  progressive  improvement  in  his  standard  of  * 
living.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  increase  in 
wages  so  great  that  our  home  industries  could  not 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  might  easily 
result  in  the  injury  of  the  wage-earners.  Such  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth,  therefore,  as  would  probably 
be  brought  about  from  a  restriction  of  immigration 
can  be  brought  about  only  within  the  limits  made  pos- 
sible on  account  of  foreign  competition,  or  by  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  all  competing  countries. 

Within  these  limits,  however,  the  principle  may 
be  laid  down  that  the  most  desirable  progress  of  a 
country  is  very  closely  bound  up  with  the  progress 
of  its  wage-earning  classes,  and  that  any  influence 
which  tends  toward  the  lowering  of  their  standard 
of  living  must  be  detrimental. 

The  preceding  chapters  indicate,  beyond  possibility 
of  contradiction,  that  tendencies  toward  lowering  the 
American  standard  of  living  are  at  work  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country  through  our  large  immi 
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gratiou,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  by 
some  wisely  effective  method  we  restrict  such  immi- 
gration. 


ASSIMILATION     AND    DISTRIBUTION 


This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  belief  on  the  pai 
of  many  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  promote 
assimilation  of  the  immigrants  and  the  distribution 
of  immigrants  from  our  overcrowded  industrial 
centers  to  the  rural  districts.  Both  classes  of  ac- 
tivities arc  necessary,  if  we  are  to  promote  our  best 
interests.  When  we  have  finally  thoroughly  organ- 
ized our  assimilative  and  distributive  relief  measures, 
it  is  possible  that  no  further  restrictive  measures  will 
be  needed ;  but  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  their  necessity. 


te 


LITERACY  TEST 


Regarding  specific  measures  of  restriction  little 
need  be  said.  A  majority  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission favored  the  reading  and  writing  test  as  the 
"most  feasible  single  method"  of  restricting  unde- 
sirable immigration.  This  is  the  only  measure 
that  has  heretofore  met  with  the  approval  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  In  one  instance  it  has  passed 
both  bouses,  altho  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland  ;  and 
in  other  instances  it  has  passed  either  one  house  or 
the  other.  On  that  account  it  seems  more  general!; 
acceptable  than  any  other  test.  It  seems  probabh 
also,  that  altho  this  might  in  many  individual 
stances  work  hardship,  it  would  not  be  more  likely 
to  work  hardship  than  any  other  restrictive  measure. 
Any  general  legislation  is  certain  in  individual  cases 
to  result  in  hardship. 
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DISCRIMINATING      HEAD     TAX 


The  suggestion  made  by  llie  Immigration  Com- 
mission that  a  discriminating  head  tax  might  be  levied 
in  favor  of  men  accompanied  by  (heir  families,  was 
intended  to  place  a  check  chiefly  upon  those  persons 
who  come  here  with  the  intention  of  remaining  but 
a  short  length  of  time,  then  returning  to  their  home 
countries  to  invest  their  savings.  This  test,  again, 
would  doubtless  result  in  many  individual  cases  in 
the  exclusion  of  thrifty  men  who  have  come  here  to 
make  a  home  with  the  intention  of  bringing  their 
families  within  two  or  three  years.  But  here,  again, 
this  hardship  might  well  be  offset  by  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  exclusion  of  the  classes  that  from  the 
industrial  view-point  alone  are  the  less  desirable. 

RESTRICTION    TO    FIXT    NUMBER 

The  suggestion  made  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
limit  the  "number  of  each  race  arriving  each  year 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  of  that  race 
arriving  during  a  given  period  of  years,"  has  a  cer- 
tain element  of  apparent  fairness  in  it  which  makes 
it  of  interest.  If  for  the  time  being  we  overlook  the 
restriction  placed  upon  the  immigration  of  the  orien- 
tal races,  it  would  seem  that  all  other  races  are  pre- 
sumably coming  into  this  country  in  about  their  nor- 
mal proportions,  and  any  restriction  which  would 
apply  closely  to  them  by  cutting  off,  say,  25  per  cent, 
of  the  average  number  that  has  arrived  annually 
during  the  last  ten  years,  would  be  perfectly  just. 
Some  have  thought,  also,  that  a  law  passed  in  this 
form,  by  making  no  discrimination  in  name  against 
any  race,  would  meet  the  objections  of  the  Chinese 
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to  the  present  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  The  Chines 
Government  now  does  not  care  particularly  to  have 
its  laboring  classes  come  to  this  country,  but  it  does 
object  to  having  its  citizens  selected  by  name,  when 
other  nations  are  not  so  mentioned,  inasmuch 
it  seems  to  imply  a  degree  of  undesirabih'ty  on  1 
part  of  members  of  that  race  greater  than  that  wind 
applies  to  others.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  have  been,  within  the  last  few- 
years,  positively  discriminated  against,  such  a  law  i " 
passed  now  would  simply  continue  that  discrimin; 
tiuii,  with,  however,  the  removal  of  the  discriminj 
lion  by  name. 

There   is   certainly   much    to  be   said   in    favor  of 
such  a  measure,  as  a  positive  measure  of  restriction. 

The  Government  could  determine  with  almost  i 
solute  accuracy  just  the  number  of  people  that  wou' 
come  in. 

On  the  face  of  it  tt  makes  no  discrimination  against 
any  particular  race. 

It    would    apparently    continue,    relatively    speak- 
ing, the  normal  proportion  of  immigrants  from  I 
different  countries. 

As  soon  as  the  number  were  positively  known  i 
advance,  the  steamship  companies  would  doubtless  i 
adjust  their  sailings  and  accommodations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  serious  hardship,  as  at  first  thought 
might  seem  to  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  passage 
of  such  a  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  this  law 
which  would  tend  to  make  a  selection   in   the  chai 
acter  or  quality  of  the  immigrants,  such  as  seems  1 
be  in  part  at  least  brought  about  by  either  the  illitei 
acy  test  or  a  test  of  the  discriminating  head   ta: 
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Discrimination  in  this  respect  is  of  exceedingly  great 
importance.  Presumably,  if  Congress  passes  any  legis- 
lation within  the  next  few  years — and  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  some  restrictive  legislation  be  passed  at  once 
— the  illiteracy  test  is  the  one,  as  the  Commission  has 
intimated,  that  is  the  most  feasible  and  the  most  likely 
to  be  put  into  effect. 
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A.   Proposed    amendments    to    Public    Act    No.    96, 

approved  February  20,   1907;  submitted  to  the 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by 

the 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Immigration,   1909. 

B.  Bill 

ntroduced   bv   Senator   Dillingham,   of   Ver- 

mont,  August  7,  1911,  to  amend  Public  Act  No. 

96,  approved  February  20,  1907. 

C.  Statistical. 

(0) 

Political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  em- 

ployees. 

(b) 

Ability  to  speak  English. 

(0 

Literacy  of  workers. 

(d) 

Visits   abroad    made   by    foreign-bom   em- 

ployees. 

M 

Occupations   abroad   of   foreign-born   male 

employees. 

if) 

Congestion  in  industrial  localities. 

(!7> 

Congestion  in  large  cities. 

(A) 

Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  husbands. 

CO 

Contract  laborers  debarred  and  deported. 

(;) 

Industrial  distribution  of  immigrant  wage- 

earners. 

(*) 

Weekly  earnings  of  workers  according  to 

sex.  age,  race,  and  industry. 

(0 

Weekly  earnings  of  industrial  workers  by 

race  and  age. 

(»» 

Family  income  of  industrial  workers. 
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(n)  Sources  of  family  income  of  industrial 
workers. 

(o)    A  summary  of  immigration,  1901-1909. 

(/»)  Distribution  of  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion. 

(q)  Period  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
of  foreign-born  industrial  workers. 

(r)  Affiliation  with  trade  unions  of  foreign- 
born  workmen. 

(s)  Total  population  and  number  of  foreign- 
born  persons  in  United  States,  by  coun- 
try of  birth. 

(*)     History  of  Immigration. 


APPENDIX    A 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  ACT  No.  96. 
APPROVED  FEBRUARY  20,  1907. 

(Alterations  in,  or  additions  to,  the  existing  law  are  shown 
tn  italics.) 


AN  ACT  To  »tnend  uAal  approved    February  tweiilitth.   nineteen   hundred 
the  United  Ifatc*."     '  "  '  ct  to  tIgu  "'      c  uaaugnaoa  o 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  following  amendments  and  additions  are  hereby  made  to 
the  Act  approved  February  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
ititled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States." 


"Sec.  2.  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  admission  into  the  United  States:  All  idiots, 
imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  insane  persons, 
and  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five  years  previous; 
persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at 
any  time  previously;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge;  professional  beggars;  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
disease;  persons  not  comprehended  within  any  of  the  fore- 
going excluded  classes  who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified 
by  the  examining  surgeon  as  being  mentally  or  physically  de- 
fective, such  mental  or  physical  defect  being  of  a  nature 
which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living; 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  com- 
mitted a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving 
moral  turpitude;  polygamists,  or  persons  who  admit  their 
belief  in  the  practise  of  polygamy;  anarchists,  or  persons 
349 
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who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  vio- 
lence of  the   Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all 
government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of 
public  officials;  prostitutes,  or  women  or  girls  coming  into  tt 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  othi 
immoral  purpose ;  persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  brii 
in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  hereinafter 
called  contract  laborers,  who  have  been  induced  or  solicited 
to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employ- 
ment  or    in    consequence   of   agreements,   oral,    written,    or 
printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  is  this  country 
of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled;  those  who  have  been,  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  application  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  deported  as  having  been  induced  or  solicited 
to  migrate  as  above  described;  any  persons  whose  ticket  or 
passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who 
assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satis- 
factorily shown  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one 
the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  and  that  said  ticket  or  passaj 
was  not  paid   for  by  any  corporation,  association,   sociel 
municipality,  or  foreign  government,  either  directly  or 
directly;  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unaccom- 
panied by  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  at  the  di 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  or  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe;  all  Chi 
persons  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  tdiether  subjects 
China  or  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  country  /< 
to  the  United  States,  unless  such  persons  are  members 
the  classes  enumerated  in  section  forty-fi'.-c  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  persons  convicted  of  an  offense  purely  political, 
not  involving  moral  turpitude:    Provided  further,  That  tl 
provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  the  payments  for  tkk< 
or  passage  by  any  corporation,  association,  society,  munii 
pality,  or  foreign  government  shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets 
passage  of  aliens  in  immediate  and  continuous  transit  thmn: 
the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory:    And 
vided  further,  That  skilled  labor  may  be  impon 
permission  of,  and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  such  permission  to 
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granted  only  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  Ire 
found  in  this  country :  And  provided  further,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  taw  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held 
to  exclude  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  min- 
isters of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges 
or  seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned 
profession,  or  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  do- 
mestic servants." 


three  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 


Sectioi 

follows : 

"Sbc.  3.  That  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
alien  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for 
any  other  immoral  purpose,  is  hereby  forbidden  ;  and  whoever 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  import,  or  attempt  to  import,  into 
the  United  States,  any  alien  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  whoever 
shall  hold  or  attempt  to  hold  any  alien  woman  or  girl  for  any 
such  purpose  in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  importation,  or 
whoever  shall  keep,  maintain,  control,  support,  or  harbor  in 
any  house  or  other  place,  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or 
for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  any  alien  woman  or  girl,  with- 
in three  years  after  she  shall  have  entered  the  United  States, 
shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years 
and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  live  thousand  dollars;  and 
any  alien  woman  or  girl  who  shall  be  found  an  inmate  of  a 
house  of  prostitution  or  practicing  prostitution,  at  any  time 
within  three  years  after  she  shall  have  entered  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  deported  as  provided  by  sections  twenty 
and  twenty-one  of  this  Act ;  and  if  any  alien  teaman  or  girt, 
or  any  alien  procurer  or  importer  of  women  or  girls  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution,  or  other  immoral  purposes,  excluded  and 
deported  or  arrested  and  deported  under  any  of  the  povisions 
of  this  Act  shall  later  return  to  and  enter  the  United  States, 
suck  alien  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  such  term  shall  again  be  deported  from  the 
United  States." 
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Section  four  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person, 

company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or 
encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  contract  labor 
or  contract  laborers  into  the  United  States,  unless  such  con- 
tract laborer  or  contract  laborers  are  exempted  under  the 
terms  of  the  last  provisos  contained  in  section  two  of  this 
Act.  or  have  been  imparted  uiih  the  permission  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  third 
proviso  of  said  section." 

Section  five  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  5.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  section  four  of  this  Act  the  person,  partnership,  company, 
or  corporation  violating  the  same,  by  knowingly  &! 
couraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation  of  a.ny 
contract  laborer  into  the  United  States  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which 
may  he  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor  in  his  own 
name  and  for  his  own  benefit,  including  any  such  alien  thus 
promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid,  as  debts 
of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  or  for  every  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section 
four  of  this  Act  the  person  violating  same  may  be  sued  in  a 
criminal  action  and  nn  conviction  shot!  be  punished  by  a  Une 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  nnr  and  imprisonment; 
and  under  either  the  civil  or  the  criminal  procedure  mentioned 
separate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  thus  promised 
labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute 
every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United  States." 
Section  six  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  6,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  viola- 

tion   four  of  this  An  til  assist  or  encourage  th« 

importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  by  promise  of  employ- 
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ment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published  in  any 
foreign  country;  and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  advertisement  shall  be  treated  as  coming 
under  promise  or  agreement  as  contemplated  in  section  two 
of  this  Act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five  of  this 
Act  shall  he  applicable  to  such  a  case:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  advertising  the  inducements  they  offer  for  im- 
migration thereto,  repectively;  but  such  States  and  Terri- 
tories, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  places  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  adver- 
tise such  inducements  and  to  mate  their  advertisements  ef- 
fective by  written  or  oral  communication  with  prospective 
alien  settlers  and  by  paying  out  of  the  ordinary  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial funds  regularly  appropriated  for  that  purpose  the 
transportation  of  such  alien  settlers,  povided  always  that  the 
exception  hereby  made  is  not  used  by  persons,  companies, 
partnerships,  or  corporations  as  a  means  of  evading  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  four.  hvf.  and  six  hereof." 

Section  eight  of  the  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  8.  That  any  person,  including  the  master,  agent, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  who  shall  bring  into  or 
land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  who  shall 
attempt,  by  himself  or  through  another,  to  bring  into  or  land 
in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  who  shall  con- 
ceal or  harbor,  or  attempt  to  conceal  or  harbor,  or  assist  or 
nbet  another  to  conceal  or  harbor  in  any  building,  vessel,  rail- 
way car,  or  other  place,  conveyance  or  vehicle,  any  alien  not 
duly  admitted  by  an  immigrant  inspector  or  not  lawfully 
entitled  to  enter  or  to  reside  within  the  United  States  under 
the  terms  of  this  oct  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  thou 
five  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  fnr 
each  and  every  alien  so  landed  or  brought  in  or  attempted  to 
be  landed  or  brought  in,  or  so  concealed  or  harbored,  or  with 
respect  to  whom  there  has  been  such  an  attempt  to  conceal  or 
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harbor,  or  assisting  or  abetting  another  to  conceal  a 
bor;  that  every  vessel,  boat,  railway  car,  or  other  vehicle 
of  whatever  description,  the  master  or  ouner  of  which  shall 
knouingty  us,-  the  some  in  isolating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  Slates  and 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  in  any  district  of 

■■   which  such  veiMffl,  luial.  rod 

other  vehicle  may  enter  or  in  which  it  may  be  found." 


Section  twelve  of  said  Act  i 
follows: 


hereby  amended  to  read  as 


"Sec.  12.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  by  water  at 
any  port  within  the  United  Stales,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  steamer,  sailing  or  other 
vessel  having  said  alien  on  board  to  deliver  to  [he  immigra- 
tion officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  lists  or  manifests  made  at 
the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such  alien  a 
steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at  the 
top  of  said  list,  state  as  to  each  alien  the  full  name.  age.  and 
sex;    whether  married  or  single;    the  calling  or  occupation 
personal  description  (including  height,  complexion,  color 
hair  and  eyes,  and  marks  for  identification  i  ;    ptact  of  bin 
whether  able  to  read  or  write;  the  nationality ;  the  race;   the 
last  permanent  residence;    the  name  and  address  of  the  near- 
est relative  or  friend  in  the  country   from  which  the  alien 
came;   the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the  final 
destination,  if  any.  beyond  the  port  of  landing;   whether  hav- 
ing a  ticket  through  to  such  final  destination;    whether  the 
alien  has  paid  his  own  passage  or  whether  it  has  been  paid  by 
any  other  person  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality, 
or  government,  and  if  so,  by  whom ;  whether  in  possession  of 
fifty  dollars,  and  if  less,  how  much;    wheihcr  going  to  join 
relative  or  friend,  and  if  so,  what  relative  or  friend,  and 
or  her  name  and  complete  address;    whether  ever  before 
the  United  States,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;   whether  O 
in  prison  or  almshouse  or  an  institution  or   hospital   for 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  or  supported 
whether  a  polygamist;   whether  an  anarchist;    whether 
ing  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  ■ 
express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  Stales, 
what  is  thi  ■■  of  health,  menial  and  physi 
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and  whether  deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  for  how  long  and 
from  what  cause;  that  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  mas- 
ter or  commanding  officer  of  every  vessel  taking  alien  pas- 
sengers out  of  the  United  States,  from  any  port  thereof,  to 
file  before  departure  therefrom  with  the  collector  of  customs 
of  such  port  a  complete  list  of  all  such  alien  passengers  taken 
on  board.  Such  list  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  sex,  nation- 
ality, tost  residence  in  United  Stales,  country  of  hist  perma- 
nent residence,  country  of  intended  future  permanent  resi- 
dence, occupation,  and  the  time  of  last  arrival  of  every  such 
alien  in  the  United  States,  and  no  muter  of  any  such  vessel 
shall  be  granted  clearance  papers  for  his  vessel  until  he  has 
deposited  such  list  or  lists  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  departure  and  made  oath  that  they  Ira  full  and  com- 
plete as  to  the  name  and  other  information  herein  required 
concerning  each  alien  taken  on  board  his  vessel;  and  any 
neglect  or  omission  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  punishable  as  provided  in  section  fifteen  of 
this  Act  That  the  collector  of  customs  wiili  whom  any  such 
list  has  been  deposited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  promptly  notify  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  that  such  list  has  been  deposited  with  him  as 
provided,  and  shall  make  such  further  disposition  thereof  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided,  That  in  the  case 
of  vessels  making  regular  trips  to  pons  of  the  United  StaU's 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may,  when  expe- 
dient, arrange  for  the  delivery  of  such  lists  of  outgoing  aliens 
at  a  later  date:  Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  sailing  from 
ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii 
to  any  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at  the  port  of 
arrival  lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  em- 
barkation, giving  the  names  of  all  aliens  on  board  said  vessel." 


Section  fifteen  of  said  Acl  is  hereby  amended  !■ 
lows: 


read 


I   fnl- 


"Sec,  15.  That  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  master  or 
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commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  bringing  aliens  into 
carrying  aliens  out  of  the  United  States  lo  deliver  to  the  said 
immigration  officers  lists  or  manifests  of  all  aliens  on  board 
thereof,  as  required  in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen 
of  this  Act,  he  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
of  arrival  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  ali 
whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  any  list 
aforesaid;  and  no  vessel  shall  be  grunted  cle 
pending  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  liability 
the  payment  of  such  fine,  and,  in  the  event  such  tine  is 
posed,  wkitt  it  remains  unpaid,  nor  shall  inch  line 
or  refunded:  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior 
to  the  determination  of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  of  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  tine  and  costs,  such  sum  to  be 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor."  Provided. 
That  in  the  ense  ui  failure  without  good  cause  to  deliver 
list  of  passengers  required  by  section  twelve  of  this  V  t  f  i 
the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  every  vessel  taking  alien 
passengers  out  of  the  United  States,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid 
to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  shall 
bo  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  alien  not  included  in  said  list 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  aggregate  fine  exceed  one  hundrei 
dollars. 


at  the  poll 

nee  paper, 
liability  to 
fine  is  im- 
?e  remit  led 


twenty  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  t 


the 
rom 

ilien 

-lid 

all 

■: 
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"'Sec-.  20.  That  any  alien  who  shall  enter  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  law.  and  such  as  become  public  charges  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  landing,  within  three  years  after  such 
landing,  and  such  as,  within  said  period,  are  convicted  of  c 
admit  having  committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  c 
demeanor  involving  moral  turpitude  shall,  upon  the  \ 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be  taken  into  cu: 
tody  and  deported  to  the  country  whence  he  came  at  any  lim 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  his  entry  into  the  Unitv 
States-.  Provided,  That  any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  b 
reason  of  wch  a  1  \titn  within  three  yea 

after  landing  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  pun  . 
during  which  deportation  may  be  effected  hereunder.  Such  d 
portatioR,  including  one-half  of  the  entire  cost  of  remoi 
to  the  port  of  deportation,  shall  be  at  the  expense  of   I 
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:>r,  procurer,  or  other  person  by  whom  the  alien 
was  unlawfully  induced  to  enter  the  United  Stales,  or.  if  that 
can  not  be  done,  then  the  cost  of  removal  to  the  port  of 
deportation  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  "immigrant 
fund"  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  and  the  deporta- 
tion from  such  port  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  transportation  line  by  which 
such  aliens  respectively  came:  Provided,  That  pending  the 
final  disposal  of  the  case  of  any  alien  so  taken  into  custody 
he  may  be  released  under  a  bond  in  the  penally  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  with  security  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  conditioned  that  such 
alien  shall  be  produced  when  required  for  a  hearing  or  hear- 
ings in  regard  to  the  charge  upon  which  he  has  been  taken 
into  custody,  and  for  deportation  if  he  shall  be  found  to  be 
unlawfully  within  the  United  States;  And  provided  further. 
That  the  limit  of  three  years  after  entry  fixed  hereby  at  the 
period  within  which  deportation  of  aliens  may  be  effected 
shall  not  apply  to  the  eases  of  aliens  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  entry  anarchists,  or  persons  who  had  been 
convicted  of  or  admitted  having  committed  a  felony  or  other 
crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  not  of  a 
purely  political  nature,  or  prostitutes,  or  women  or  girls 
coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  persons  procuring 
or  attempting  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  any  other  immoral  purpose; 
but  aliens  of  said  classes  shall  be  deported  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  whenever  found  within  the  United  Slates." 

:  hereby  amended  to 


"Sec.  2\.  That  in  case  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  alien  lias  been  found  in  the 
United  Slates  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or  that  an  alien  is 
subject  to  deportation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  cause  such  alien 
within  the  period  of  three  years  after  lauding  or  entry 
therein  lo  be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country 
whence  he  came,  as  provided  by  section  twenty  of  this  Act, 
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and  a  failure  or  refusal  on  [he  part  of  the  masters,  agents, 
owners,  or  consignees  of  vessels  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ami  Labor  to  take  on  board, 
guard  safely,  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came 
any  alien  ordered  lo  be  deported  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalties 
prescribed  in  section  nineteen  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  such  alien  is  such  as 
to  require  personal  care  and  attendance,  he  may  employ  a 
suitable  person  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  accompany  such 
alien  to  his  or  her  final  destination,  and  the  expense  incident 
to  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  in  like  manner:  And  pro- 
vided further,  Thai  any  Chmete  person,  or  person  of  Chi- 
nese descent,  now  residing  in  the  United  States,  who  shall 
fail.  neglect,  or  refuse  to  procure  for  himself,  in  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  forty-seven  hereof, 
a  certificate  of  residence,  or  any  Chinese  person,  or  person  of 
Chinese  descent,  who.  ><ot  being  a  member  of  the  excepted 
classes  described  in  section  forty-lire  hereof,  shall  enter  the 
United  States,  or  any  Chinese  person,  or  person  of  Chinese 
descent,  who  secures  admission  lo  the  United  Stales  by  claim- 
tng  membership  in  tuck  excepted  classes  and  after  entry 
engages  in  an  occupation  not  contemplated  in  the  description 
of  such  classes,  shall  be  taken  into  custody  on  warrant  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  whenever  and  wher- 
ever found  in  the  United  States,  and  be  deported  to  the 
country  whence  he  came;  if  practicable  at  the  expense  of 
the  transportation  company  by  which  brought  if  apprehended 
within  three  years  after  entry,  otherwise  at  the  expense  of 
the  immigrant  fund," 

Section  twenty-two  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  as  fol- 

"Sec.  22.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
in  addition  to  such  other  duties  as  may  by  law  be  assigned 
to  him,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  all 
laws  relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  the  control,  direction,  and  supervision 
of  all  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  appointed  thereunder. 
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He  shall  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe  such 
forms  of  bond,  reports,  entries,  and  other  papers,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  control  the  entry  of  aliens  to  or  the  transit  of 
aliens  across  the  United  States,  and  shall  issue  from  time  to 
e  such  instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  he  shall 
deem  best  calculated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  for  protecting  the  United  States  and  aliens  migrating 
thereto  from  fraud  and  loss,  and  shall  have  authority  to  enter 
into  contract  for  the  support  and  relief  of  such  aliens  as 
may  fall  into  distress  or  need  public  aid;  all  under  the  di- 
rection or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  to  detail  officers  of  the  immigration 
service  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  secure  information  as  to  the  number  of  aliens  de- 
tained in  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions 
(public  and  private)  of  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  inform  the  officers  of  such  institutions  of  the 
provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  deportation  of  aliens  who 
have  become  public  charges:  Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment such  action  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  detail  immigration  officers,  and  also  sur- 
geons, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seventeen, 
for  service  in  foreign  countries." 

Section  twenty-four  of  said  Act  ts  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  24.  That  immigrant  inspectors  and  other  immigra- 
tion officers,  clerks,  and  employees  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed and  their  compensation  fixed  and  raised  or  decreased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  Act  of  January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three :  Provided,  That  said  Secretary,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  portion  of  this  Act  which  excludes  contract 
laborers,  may  employ,  without  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  civil-service  Act,  or  to  the  various  Acts  relative  to 
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the  compilation  of  the  official  register,  such  persons  as  he 
may  deem  advisable  and  from  time  to  time  fix,  raise,  or  de- 
creaw  their  compensation.  He  may  draw  from  the  'immi- 
grant fund'  annually  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  as  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  persons  so  employed,  and  for  expenses  incident 
to  such  employment;  and  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  disbursing 
officer  expenditures  from  said  sum  without  itemized  ac- 
count whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  cer- 
tifies that  an  itemized  account  would  not  be  for  thl  bail 
interests  of  the  Government :  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  mode  of 
appointing  commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation Act  approved  August  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  or  the  official  status  of  such  commissioners 
heretofore  appointed.  Immigration  officers  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  to  take  and  consider  evidence  touch- 
ing the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter  or  to  remain  within  the 
United  States,  and,  where  such  action  may  be  necessary,  to 
make  a  written  record  of  such  evidence;  and  any  person  to 
whom  such  an  oath  has  been  administered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  who  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  give 
false  evidence  or  swear  to  any  false  statement  in  any  way 
affecting  or  in  relation  to  the  right  of  any  alien  to  admis- 
sion to  or  to  residence  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  be  punished  as  provided  by 
section  fifty-three  hundred  and  ninety-two,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes.  The  decision  of  any  such  officer,  if  fa- 
vorable to  the  admission  of  any  alien,  shall  be  subject  to 
challenge  by  any  other  immigration  officer,  and  such  chal- 
lenge shall  operate  to  take  the  alien  whose  right  to  land  is 
so  challenged  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  for  its  in- 
vestigation. Every  alien  who  may  not  appear  to  the  examin- 
rant  inspector  at  the  port  of  arrival  to  be  clearly 
and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  land  shall  be  detained  for  ex- 
1  in  relation  thereto  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry." 
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Section  forty  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  2 
follows: 

"Sf.c.  40.  Authority  is  hereby  given  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  to  establish,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  division 
of  information  and  distribution  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization;  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  provide  such  assistance,  clerical  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  division  to 
promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens  admitted  into  the 
United  States,  and  of  persons  resident  therein,  among  the 
several  States  and  Territories  desiring  immigration.  Corre- 
spondence shall  be  had  with  the  proper  officials  of  the  Stares 
and  Territories,  and  said  division  shall  gather  from  all 
available  sources  useful  information  regarding  the  resources, 
products,  and  physical  characteristics  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  useful  or  necessary,  and  shall  publish  the 
same  in  different  languages  and  distribute  the  publications 
among  admitted  aliens,  either  at  the  immigrant  stations  in 
the  United  States,  or  at  such  other  points  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  desire  the  same, 
and  the  division  of  information  and  distribution  may  dis- 
tribute this  information  in  the  industrial  centers  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  on  shipboard  after  leaping  the  last  port 
of  foreign  embarkation,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  prescribe.  Branches  of 
the  division  of  information  and  distribution  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be  es- 
tablished in  the  various  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  where  facilities  shall  be  afforded  to  disseminate  the 
information  gathered  in  conformity  with  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may.  whenever  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  verify  information  furnished  to  the 
division  of  information  and  distribution,  detail  officials  thereof 
for  that  purpose  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  All  ex- 
penses incurred  in  establishing,  equipping,  and  maintaining 
the  said  branch  offices  of  the  division  of  information  and 
distribution,  including  the  cost  of  renting  additional  offices 
for  the  accommodation  of  said  division  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
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tngton,  if  necessary,  and  of  making  the  investigations  herein 
authorised,  shall  be  paid  from  the  permanent  appropriation, 
"Expenses  of  Regulating  Immigration." 

When  any  State  or  Territory  appoints  and  maintains  an 
agent  or  agents  to  represent  it  at  any  of  the  immigrant  sta- 
tions of  the  United  Stales,  such  agents  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissi  oner- General  of  Immigration,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  have  access  to  aliens  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  either  orally 
or  in  writing,  the  special  inducements  offered  by  such  State 
or  Territory  to  aliens  to  settle  therein.  While  on  duty  at 
any  immigrant  station  such  agents  shall  be  subject  to  alt 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner- General  of 
Immigration,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  may,  for  violation  of  any  such  regu- 
lations, deny  to  the  agent  guilty  of  such  violation  any  of  the 
privileges  herein  granted." 

Section  forty-three  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  43.  That  the  Act  of  March  third,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three,  being  an  Act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  except  section  thirty-four  thereof, 
and  the  Act  of  March  twenty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and 
four,  being  an  Act  to  extend  the  exemption  from  head  tax 
to  citizens  of  Newfoundland  entering  the  United  States,  all 
Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  concerning  the  admission  or  the  exclu- 
sion of  Chinese  persons,  and  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in- 
consistent with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided.  That 
this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  ex- 
isting laws  relating  to  the  immigration  or  exclusion  of  Chini 
persons  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  nor  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  section  six,  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  third 
session  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  approved  February  sixth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  or,  prior  10  January  firsl 
hundred  and  nine,  section  one  of  the  Act  approved  August 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  by  sea." " 
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That  the  said  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  thereto 
mailing  as  follows: 

"Sec.  45.  That  for  the  purposes  of  exclusion  and  expulsion 
contemplated  by  sections  two  and  twenty-one  hereof,  respec- 
tively, the  excepted  classes  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of 
Chinese  descent,  shall  consist  of  the  following  status  or  occu- 
pations: government  officials,  merchants,  bankers,  teachers, 
students,  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  members  of  the 
recognised  learned  professions,  authors,  editors,  journalists, 
and  all  persons  engaged  personally  and  independently  in  occu- 
pations similar  to  those  already  mentioned." 

"Sec.  46.  That  every  Chinese  person,  or  person  of  Chinese 
descent,  other  than  3  laborer,  who  may  be  entitled  by  said 
treaty  or  this  act  to  come  within  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  be  about  to  come  10  the  United  States,  shall  obtain 
the  permission  of  and  be  identified  as  so  entitled  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  or  of  such  other  foreign  government 
of  which  at  the  time  such  Chinese  person  shall  be  a  subject, 
in  each  case  to  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  issued  by  such 
government,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  the  English  language, 
and  shall  show  such  permission,  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
mitted person  in  his  or  her  proper  signature,  and  which 
certificate  shall  state  the  individual,  and  family,  name  in  full, 
title  or  official  rank,  if  any,  the  age.  height,  and  all  physical 
peculiarities,  former  and  present  occupation  or  profession, 
when  and  where  and  how  long  pursued,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued,  and  that 
such  person  is  entitled  by  this  act  to  come  within  the  United 
States,  and  to  which  certificate  there  shall  be  attached  a 
photograph  of  such  admitted  person. 

"If  the  person  so  applying  for  a  certificate  shall  be  a  mer- 
chant, said  certificate  shall,  in  addition  to  above  requirements, 
state  the  nature,  character,  and  estimated  value  of  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  him  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  applica- 
tion as  aforesaid;  and  if  the  certificate  be  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  travel  for  curiosity,  it  shall  also  slate  whether  the 
applicant  intends  to  pass  through  or  travel  within  the  United 
States,  together  with  his  financial  standing  in  the  country 
from  which  such  certificate  is  desired. 

"The  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  the  identity 
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of  the  person  named  therein  shall,  before  such  person  g 
board  any  vessel  lo  proceed  to  the  United  Slab 
by  the  indorsement  of  the  diplomatic  represen  la  lives  of  t 
United  States  in  the  foreign  country  from  which  such  c 
tifieate  is  desired. 

'"The  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  the  identil 
of  the  person  named  therein  shall,  before  such  person 
on  board  any  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  United  Si 
by  the  indorsement  of  the  diplomatic  representative!  of  t 
United  States  in  the  foreign  country  from  which  such  c 
tifieate  issues,  or  of  the  consular  representative  of  the  Uni 
States  at  the  port  or  place  from  which  the  person  name 
in  the  certificate  is  about  to  depart;  and  such  diplomat* 
representative  or  consular  representative  whose  indorsemer 
is  so  required  is  hereby  empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his 
before  indorsing  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  lo  ex; 
into  the  truth  of  the  statements  set  forth  in  said  certifjc; 
and  if  he  shall  find  upon  examination  that  said  or  any  0 
statements  therein  contained  are  untrue,  it  shall  be  his  ( 
to  refuse  to  indorse  the  same. 

"Such  certificate  viseed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  prima  i 
evidence  of  the  facts  set  forth  therein,  and  shall  be  produce 
to  the  immigration  official  in  charge  of  the  port  of  the  1 
Slates  at  which  the  person  named  therein  shall  arrive 
shall   be   the   sole  evidence  permissible  on   the  part  of  t 
person  so  producing  the  same  to  establish  a  right  of  entry 
into  the  United  States ;  but  said  certificate  may  be  contro- 
verted and  the  facts  therein  stated  disproved  by  the  United 
States  authorities. 

"Such  certificate  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  immigrat 
official  by  whom  the  person  presenting  same  is  adm\tted  t 
tht  United  States,  and  there  shall  be  issued  in 
a  certificate  of  identity  of  a  character  and  form  to  be  f 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  contain 
ing  a  complete  personal  description  and  a  photograph  of  t 
admitted  person,  which  certificate  of  identity  shall  be  tetcin. 
by  him  as  evidence  of  his  lawful  entry  to  the  country  c 
of  his  right  to  reside  therein  so  long  as  he  maintains  a  slat 
or  occupation  placing  him  I  -itliiu  the  excepted  classes  t 
merated  in  section  forty-live  hereof." 

"Sec    47     That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  ( 
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md  person  of  Chinese  descent  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  hereof  to  apply 
•within  one  year  alter  the  passage  hereof  to  the  immigration 
official  of  the  United  States  zi'hose  office  is  most  conveniently 
located  to  the  place  of  residence  of  such  person,  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  residence;  and  any  such  person  found  within  the 
United  States  after  the  expiration  of  said  period  without  such 
certificate  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  as  provided  in  section 
tzeenty-one  hereof,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  aSimu- 
lively  and  satisfactorily  that  his  failure  to  procure  such  cer- 
tificate within  the  time  limited  VHU  due  to  unavoidable  causes. 
That  persons  of  Chinese  descent  Who  claim  to  be  American 
citizens  by  reason  of  birth  in  this  country  or  under  the  act 
of  Congress  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  shall  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  registering  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  upon 
proving  their  claim  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  or  of  an  immigration  officer  designated 
by  the  said  Secretary  to  hear  the  evidence  in  such  cases;  and 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  immigra- 
tion ofUcer  designated  by  him  shall  determine  under  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  application  of  a  person  of  Chinese 
descent  for  admission  to  the  United  States  or  under  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  issuance  of  'warrants  in  accordance 
with  section  twenty-one  hereof  that  such  person  of  Chinese 
descent  is  an  American  citizen,  or  whenever  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  that  a  child  of  Chinese  descent  has  been  born 
within  the  United  States,  ttu-re  shall  be  issued  to  such  per- 
son of  Chinese  descent  of  proz'en  American  nativity  a  certifi- 
cate of  residence  of  the  character  herein  described." 

"Sec.  48.  Thai  the  certificate  of  residence  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section  hereof  shall  be  prepared  on  secret  pro- 
cess paper  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  shall  contain  a  complete  personal  de- 
scription and  a  photograph  of  the  person  to  whom  issued; 
and  shall  be  issued  by  immigration  officials  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  <tom- 
ptete  duplicate  in  each  instance  to  be  retained  for  the  files 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  cost  of  the 
preparation  and  issuance  of  said  certificate  shall  be  paid  from 
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the  immigrant  fund.  Should  such  certificate  be  lost  or  de- 
stroycd,  a  certificate  in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  furnished  by 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  upon  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  applicant  therefor,  and  of  Ike  Ion  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  original.  No  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese 
descent  heretofore  convicted  in  any  court  of  the  Lulled 
Stales  or  of  the  States  or  Territories  thereof  of  a  felony 
shall  be  permitted  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
unless  such  person  teas  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  May  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  or  of 
the  Act  of  November  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three;  but  such  person  shall  immediately,  or  at  the  expira- 
lion  of  his  sentence,  be  removed  from  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  section  i:.-ei<ty-o'ie  hereof.  Certificates  of 
residence  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  May 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nincty-tn'o,  and  of  Novtmtur 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  shall  be  surrendered 
by  applicants  for  registration  hereunder  to  the  immigration 
officials  to  whom  application  is  submitted." 

"Sec.  49.  Any  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  descent, 
whether  a  member  of  the  excepted  classes  enumerated  in 
section  forty-five  hereof  or  not,  who  obtains  a  certificate  of 
residence  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
ony  Chinese  person  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  excepted  classes  in  accordance  with  section  forty- 
six  hereof,  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  the  United  Stales  at 
any  time  and  through  any  seaport,  or  through  any  land  border 
port  designated  as  a  port  of  entry  fi?r  aliens  under  section 
thirty-six  hereof,  and  to  return  to  and  reenter  the  United 
States  at  any  future  time,  upon  the  sole  conditions  that  he 
shall  reenter  through  any  such  port  through  which  he  de- 
parted, and  shall  at  the  time  of  departure  deposit  with  the 
immigration  official  in  charge  at  such  port  his  certificate  of 
residence  or  certificate  of  identity,  obtaining  in  lieu  thereof 
a  return  certficate  of  a  character  and  form  to  h, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  satisfactorily 
identifying  himself  at  the  time  of  return  as  the  person  to 
whom  the  certificate  of  residence  or  certificate  of 
deposited  relates.  Upon  the  readmi'ssion  of  such  an  applicant 
the  deposited  certificate  shall  be  returned  to  him  and  the  re- 
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Ucu  thereof  shall  be  retained  by 
charge  at  the  part." 

"Sec.  50.  That  the  zrives  and  minor  children  of  members 
of  the  excepted  classes  enumerated  in  section  forty-live  hereof 
shall  be  regarded  as  partaking  of  the  status  of  the  husband 
and  father,  respectively,  so  long  as  coverture  or  minority 
continues  and  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  upon 
satisfactorily  establishing  that  they  sustain  the  claimed  re- 
lationship to  a  person  of  the  said  excepted  classes  residing 
within  the  United  States  or  seeking  admission  thereto  in 
company  with  them  and  that  coverture  or  minority  exists  at 
the  time  of  application:  Provided,  That  Chinese  persons  and 
persons  of  Chinese  descent  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
the  minor  children  of  members  of  the  said  excepted  classes 
shall  upon  reaching  their  majority  establish  and  maintain 
themselves  in  a  status  or  occupation  which  xtiill  constitute 
them  members  themselves  of  the  said  excepted  classes,  fail- 
ing which  they  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-one  hereof." 

"Sec.  51.  That  the  registration  prescribed  in  this  Act  shall 
be  enforced  in  the  insular  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  Stales  as  well  as  in  the  continental  territory 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  Chinese  persons  and 
persons  of  the  Chinese  race,  not  members  of  the  excepted 
classes  enumerated  in  section  forty-five  hereof,  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  continental  territory  from  the  insular 
territory  of  the  United  States  nor  to  enter  one  group  of 
islands  from  another  group,  and  that  members  of  the  said 
excepted  classes  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  continental 
territory  from  the  insular  possessions  only  upon  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  section  forty-six  hereof  by  obtaining  from 
officers  to  be  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Governors 
of  the  respective  insular  possessions  a  certificate  of  the  char- 
acter prescribed  in  said  section:  Provided,  however.  That 
said  laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  transit  of  Chinese  laborers 
from  one  island  to  another  island  of  the  <nme  group,  and 
any  islands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Slate  or  the  District 
of  Alaska  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  mainland  under 
this  section:  And  provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of 
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this  Act  shall  be  enforced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  officers 
0}  the  general  government  thereof  designated  by  appropriate 
legislation  of  said  government." 

"Sec.  52.  That  no  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese 
descent  employed  on  board  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall,   unless   m   possession  of  a  certificate  of 

residence  of  the  chancier  described  in  section 

hereof,  be  permitted  to  land  m  the  United  Slates,  unless  satis- 
factory  bond  is  fimished  in  form  and  amount  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  condi- 
tioned for  the  departure  of  such  person  from  the  United 
States  with  the  vessel  on  which  employed.  If  any  Chinese 
seaman  not  possessing  a  certificate  of  residence  is  per- 
mitted to  land  contrary  lo  the  provisions  hereof,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  brought  to  a  port  of 
States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be 
punished  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  eighteen  hereof." 

"Sec.  53.  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  foreign  ex- 
hibitor, representative,  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  or 
the  holder,  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  of  any 
concession  or  privilege  from  any  fair  or  exposition  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress  from  bringing  into  the  United  States, 
under  contract,  such  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or  other 
employees,  natives  of  their  respective  foreign  countries,  as 
[hey  or  any  of  them  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  preparation  for  installing  or  conducting  their  exhibits 
or  of  preparing  for  installing  or  conducting  any  business 
authorized  or  permitted  under  or  by  virtue  of  or  pertaining 
to  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may  have  been  or  may 
be  granted  by  any  said  fair  or  exposition  in  connection  with 
*uch  exposition,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe,  hoth  as  to 
the  admission  and  return  of  such  person  or  pei 

"Sec.  54.  That  any  person  who  shall  substitute  uiiy  name 
for  the  name  written  \n  any  certificate  herein  required,  or 
any  photograph  for  the  photograph  attached  to  said  certificate, 
or  skull  in  mix  manner  alter  any  such  certificate,  or  forge 
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such  certificate,  or  issue  or  utter  any  forged  or  fraudulent 
certificate,  or  falsely  personate  any  person  named  in  any 
such  certificate,  and  any  person  other  than  the  one  to  whom 
a  certificate  was  issued  who  shall  falsely  present  any  such 
certificate,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  five  years" 


APPENDIX    B 

Most  of  the  changes  suggested  in  the  following  bill  are  the 
result  of  the  findings  of  the  Immigration  Commission.  The 
bill  as  printed  below  also  shows  proposed  codifications  of 
existing  laws. 

This  proposed  measure  repeals  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  naturalization,  and  in  their 
place  substitutes  a  general  provision  which  includes  all 
persons  from  the  United  Slates  who  are  not  eligible  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  by  a  law  of  1882, 
State  and  Federal  courts  are  forbidden  to  extend  citizenship 
to  the  Chinese. 

The  bill  also  excludes  aliens  who  can  not  read  or  write 
in  some  language  or  dialect.  One  of  the  most  radical  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  authorises  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  give  permission  for  the  importation  of  skilled  labor 
whenever  he  considers  the  conditions  in  the  country  makes 
necessary  such  an  importation.  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner-General,  as 
under  the  present  law.  Immigration  stations  at  interior 
points  are  provided  for,  in  order  to  secure  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  immigrants. 


Bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  August 
7,  191 1,  to  amend  Public  Act  No.  96,  approved  Feb.  20. 1907. 

A  BILL 
To  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of 
aliens  in  the  United  States. 
Sec.  I.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That  the  word  "alien"  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  11 
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elude  any  person  not  a  native-born  or  naturalised  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  That  the  term  "United  States"  as  used  in 
the  title  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  his  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  United  States  and  any  waters,  terri- 
tory, or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  ex- 
cept the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone;  but  if  any  alien  shall  leave 
the  Canal  Zone  and  attempt  to  enter  any  other  place  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates,  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  him  to  enter  under 
any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to  all  aliens.  That 
the  term  "seamen"  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include  every 
person  signed  on  the  ship's  articles  and  employed  in  any 
capacity  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  accredited  officials  of  foreign 
governments,  nor  to  their  suites,  families,  or  guests. 

That  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  officers  of  the  general  government  thereof  designated  by 
appropriate  legislation  of  said  government. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax 
of  four  dollars  for  every  alien,  including  alien  seamen  regu- 
larly admitted  as  provided  in  this  Act.  entering  the  United 
States.  The  said  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  the  port  or  customs  district  to  which  said  alien 
shall  come.  or.  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port  or  dis- 
trict, then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master, 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  transportation  line, 
or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle  bringing  such  alien  to  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  alien  himself  if  he  does  not  come 
by  a  vessel,  transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  ve- 
hicle. The  tax  imposed  hy  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  vessel  or  other  vehicle  of  carriage  or  transportation 
bringing  such  aliens  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  a  debt 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  vessel  or  other  vehicle,  and  the  payment  of  such 
tax  may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable  remedy.  That 
the  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  who  shall 
enter  the  United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of 
at  least  one  year,  immediately  preceding  such  entrance,  in 
the   Dominion  of  Canartn.    Newfoundland,  the   Republic  of 
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this  Act  shall  be  enforced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  officers 
of  the  general  government  thereof  designated  by  appropriate 
legislation  of  said  government." 

"Sec.  52.  Thai  no  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese- 
descent  employed  on  board  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall,  unless  m  possession  of  a  certificate  of 
residence  of  the  character  described  in  section  forty-seven 
hereof,  be  permitted  to  land  M  the  United  States,  unless  satis- 
factory bond  is  furnished  in  form  and  amount  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  condi- 
tioned for  the  departure  of  such  person  from  the  United 
Slates  with  the  vessel  on  which  employed.  If  any  Chinese 
seaman  not  possessing  a  certificate  of  residence  is  per- 
mitted to  land  contrary  to  Ike  provisions  hereof,  the  mastrr 
of  the  vessel  on  which  he  teas  brought  to  a  port  of  the  Umtti 
States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be 
punished  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  eighteen  hereof," 

"Sec.  53.  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  foreign  ex- 
hibitor, representative,  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  or 
the  holder,  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  of  any 
concession  or  privilege  from  any  fair  or  exposition  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress  from  bringing  into  the  United  States, 
under  contract,  such  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or  other 
employees,  natives  of  their  respective  foreign  countries,  as 
they  or  any  of  them  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  preparation  for  installing  or  conducting  their  exhibits 
or  of  preparing  for  installing  or  conducting  any  business 
authorized  or  permitted  under  or  by  virtue  of  or  pertaining 
to  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may  have  been  or  may 
be  granted  by  any  said  fair  or  exposition  in  connection  with 
such  exposition,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe,  both  as  to 
the  admission  and  return  of  such  person  or  pa 


"Sec.  54-  That  any  person  who  shall  substitute  any  name 
fur  the  name  written  in  any  certificate  herein  required,  or 
any  photograph  for  the  photograph  attached  10  said  certificate, 
or  shall   in   any   manner  alter  any  such   certificate,  or  forge 
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such  certificate,  or  issue  or  utter  any  forged  or  fraudulent 
certificate,  or  falsely  personate  any  person  named  in  any 
such  certificate,  and  any  person  other  than  the  one  to  whom 
a  certificate  was  issued  who  shall  falsely  present  any  such 
certificate,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  five  years." 


APPENDIX    B 

Most  of  the  changes  suggested  in  the  following  bill  are  the 
result  of  the  findings  of  the  Immigration  Commission.  The 
hill  as  printed  below  also  shows  proposed  codifications  of 
existing  laws. 

This  proposed  measure  repeals  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  naturalization,  and  in  their 
place  substitutes  a  general  provision  which  includes  all 
persons  from  the  United  States  who  are  not  eligible  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization.  In 
this  connection  it  should  he  noted  that  by  a  law  of  1882, 
State  and  Federal  courts  are  forbidden  to  extend  citizenship 
to  the  Chinese. 

The  bill  also  excludes  aliens  who  can  not  read  or  write 
in  some  language  or  dialect.  One  of  the  most  radical  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  give  permission  for  the  importation  of  skilled  labor 
whenever  he  considers  the  conditions  in  the  country  makes 
necessary  such  an  importation.  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner-General,  as 
under  the  present  law.  Immigration  stations  at  interior 
points  are  provided  for,  in  order  to  secure  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  immigrants. 

Fill  Introduced  by  Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  August 
7,  toil,  to  amend  Public  Act  No.  96,  approved  Feb  20,  1907. 
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To  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of 
aliens  in  the  United  States. 
Sec.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United   States  of   America   in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  word  "alien"  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  in- 


elude  any  person  not  a  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  That  the  term  "United  States"  as  used  in 
the  title  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  his  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  United  States  and  any  waters,  terri- 
tory, or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  ex- 
cept the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone;  but  if  any  alien  shall  leave 
the  Canal  Zone  and  attempt  to  enter  any  other  place  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  him  to  enter  under 
any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to  all  aliens.  That 
1  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include  every 
person  signed  on  the  ship's  articles  and  employed  in  any 
capacity  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  he  construed  to  apply  lo  accredited  officials  of  foreign 
governments,  nor  to  their  suites,  families,  or  guests. 

That  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  officers  of  the  general  government  thereof  designated  by 
appropriate  legislation  of  said  government. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax 
of  four  dollars  for  every  alien,  including  alien  seamen  regu- 
larly admitted  as  provided  in  this  Act,  entering  the  United 
States.  The  said  tax  shall  he  paid  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  the  port  or  customs  district  to  which  said  alien 
shall  come,  or,  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port  or  dis- 
trict, then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master. 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  transportation  line, 
or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle  bringing  such  alien  to  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  alien  himself  if  he  does  not  come 
by  a  vessel,  transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  ve- 
hicle. The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  vessel  or  other  vehicle  of  carriage  or  transportation 
bringing  such  aliens  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  a  debt 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  vessel  or  other  vehicle,  and  the  payment  of  such 
tax  may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable  remedy.  That 
the  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  who  shall 
enter  the  United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of 
at  least  one  year,  immediately  preceding  such  entrance,  in 
the    Dominion  of  Canada.   Newfoundland,  the   Republic  of 
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Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  nor  on  account  of  otherwisi 
admissible  residents  of  any  possession  of  the  I '■■■ 
nor  on  account  of  aliens  m  transit  through  tile  United  States, 
nor  upon  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory,  nor  on  account  of  aliens  visiting  the 
United  States  as  tourists  or  temporarily  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, but,  to  insure  against  evasion  of  said  tax  under  these 
exceptions,  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  may 
require  the  deposit  of  such  tax  to  be  refunded  only  upon 
proof  of  departure  of  the  aliens  affected:  Provided,  That  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  direction 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, by  agreement  with  transportation  lines,  as  provided  in 
section  twenty-three  of  this  Act,  may  arrange  in  some  other 
manner  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section 
upon  any  or  all  aliens  seeking  admission  from  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory:  Provided  further,  That  said  tax  when 
levied  upon  aliens  entering  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  islands,  to  be  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  such  islands-  Provided  further,  That  in  the 
cases  of  aliens  applying  for  admission  from  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory  and  rejected  the  head  tax  collected  shall 
upon  application  be  refunded  to  the  alien:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  aliens 
arriving  in  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii;  but  if  any  such 
alien,  not  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
later  arrive  at  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  on  the 
North  American  Continent  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  admission  into  the  United  States:  All  idiots, 
imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  insane  persons, 
and  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five 
vious;  persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  nf  insanity 
at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge;  professional  beggars;  n 
flicted  with  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous    contagious    disease;    persons    not    comprehended 
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within  any  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  who  are  found 
to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examining  surgeon  as  being 
ulally  or  physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  de- 
t  being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such 
a  living;  persons  who  have  committed  a  felony 
or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude; 
polygamists,  or  persons  who  admit  their  belief  in  the  prac- 
tise of  polygamy;  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or 
advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Govern- 
of  the  United  Stales,  or  of  all  organized  government, 
or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public  officials; 
persons  who  disbelieve  in  or  are  opposed  to  all  organized  gov- 
ernment; persons  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any 
organization  entertaining  and  teaching  disbelief  in  or  opposi- 
tion to  all  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  or  teach 
the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or 
killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals 
or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  or  of  any  other  organized  government)  because  of  his 
or  their  official  character;  prostitutes,  or  women  or  girls 
coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  who  procure 
or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  pur- 
pose; persons  hereinafter  called  contract  laborers,  who  have 
been  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers 
or  promises  of  employment,  whether  such  offers  or  promises 
are  true  or  false,  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  writ- 
ten, or  printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  manual  labor 
in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled;  persons 
who  have  come  in  consequence  of  advertisements  for  manual 
laborers  primed,  published,  or  distributed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try; persons  who  have  been  deported  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  who  may  again  seek  admission  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  such  deportation,  unless  prior  to 
their  reembarkation  at  a  foreign  port,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  consented  to  their  reapply- 
ing for  admission;  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is 
paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by 
Other!  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily 
shown  that  such  person  docs  not  belong  to  one  of  the  fore- 
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going  excluded  classes;  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is 
paid  for  by  any  corporation,  association,  society,  munici- 
pality, or  foreign  government,  either  directly  or  indirectly; 
stowaways,  except  that  any  such  stowaway  may  be  admitted 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unaccompanied  by 
one  or  both  of  their  parents,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  or  under  such  regulations  as 
lie  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe;  all  male  aliens  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  over,  who  are  physically  capable  of  reading 
and  writing,  but  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  in  some 
language  or  dialect,  such  aliens  to  be  tested  in  this  regard 
in  accordance  wilh  methods  and  rules  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Lahor,  but  an  admissible 
alien  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather 
over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  or  a  son  not  over  eighteen  years 
i.  rwisc  admissible,  whether  said  father  or  grand- 
father or  son  are  able  to  read  and  write  or  not.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  shall  not  apply  to  citizens  of  Canada,  New- 
foundland, Cuba,  the  Bermudas,  or  Mexico,  nor  to  alien  resi- 
dents of  continental  United  States  returning  from  foreign 
contiguous  territory  after  a  temporary  sojourn  therein,  nor  to 
aliens  in  continuous  transit  through  the  United  States,  nor 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto 
Rico,  or  Hawaii,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  nor  to 
aliens  arriving  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
or  Hawaii,  but  if  any  such  alien,  not  having  become  a  citi- 
zen of  (he  United  States,  shall  later  arrive  at  any  port  or 
place  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  American  continent, 
the  reading  and  writing  requirement  shall  apply  ;  unless  other- 
wise excluded,  persona  who  are  not  eligible  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization.  This 
provision,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  persons  of  the 
following  Status  or  occupations:  Government  officers, 
ministers  or  religious  teachers,  missionaries,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, chemists,  engineers,  teachers,  students,  authors, 
editors,  journalists,  merchants,  bankers,  capitalists,  and 
travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  nor  to  their  legal  wires 
or  their  children  under  sixteen  years  of  ago 
accompany  them  or  who  subsequently  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion  to   the    United    States,   but   such   persons   or   their   legal 
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wives  or  foreign-born  children  who  fail  to  maintain  in  the 
United  States  a  status  or  occupation  placing  them  within  the 
excepted  classes,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  United  States 
contrary  to  law,  and  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  as  pro- 
vided in  section  twenty  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons 
convicted  of  an  offense  purely  political,  not  involving  moral 
turpitude:  Provided  further,  thai  no  alien  shall  be  denied 
>  the  United  States  because  of  inability  to  speak 
the  English  language:  Provided  further,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  passage 
by  any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality  or  for- 
eign governments  shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets  or  passage  of 
aliens  in  immediate  and  continuous  transit  through  the  United 
States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory :  Provided  further.  That 
skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind  unem- 
ployed can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  and  the  question 
of  the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in  any  par- 
ticular instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  upon  the  application  of  any  person  inter- 
ested prior  to  any  action  in  that  direction  by  such  person, 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  investigation 
into  the  facts  of  the  case:  Provided  further.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be 
held  to  exclude  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  do- 
mestic servants:  Provided  further,  That  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign 
government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than 
the  United  States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  Canal  Zone  are  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to  the  continental  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions 
therein,  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of 
the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  continental 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  other  country  or 
from  such  insular  possessions  or  from  the  Canal  Zone:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  alien  exhibitor,  or  holder  of  a 
concession  or  privilege  for  any  fair  or  exposition  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  from  bringing  into  the  United  States. 
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under  contract,  such  alien  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or 
other  employees,  natives  of  his  country,  as  may  be  ni-eessary 
for  installing  or  conducting  his  exhibit  or  for  preparing  for 
installing  or  conducting  any  business  authorized  or  permitted 
under  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may  have  been  of 
may  be  granted  by  any  such  fair  or  exposition  in  connection 
therewith,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may  prescribe,  both  as 
to  the  admission  and  return  of  such  persons, 

Sec.  4.  That  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
alien  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for  any  other  immoral 
purpose,  is  hereby  forbidden;  and  whoever  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  import,  nr  attempt  to  import,  into  the  United 
States,  any  alien  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any 
other  immoral  purpose,  or  whoever  shall  hold  or  attempt  to 
hold  any  alien  for  any  such  purpose  in  pursuance  of  such 
illegal  importation,  or  whoever  shall  keep,  maintain,  control, 
support,  employ,  or  harbor  in  any  house  or  other  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose, 
in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  importation,  any  alien,  shall, 
in  every  case  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  and  pay 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars.  Jurisdiction 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  felonies  hereinbefore  set 
forth  shall  be  in  any  district  to  or  into  which  said  alien  is 
brought  in  pursuance  of  said  importation  by  the  person  or 
persons  accused,  or  in  any  district  in  which  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  occur.  That 
any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has  been  excluded  and  deported 
or  arrested  and  deported  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  relate  to  prostitutes,  procurers,  or  other  like 
immoral  persons,  attempt  thereafter  to  return  to  or  to  enter 
the  United  Slates  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years.  In 
all  prosecutions  under  this  section  the  testimony  of  a  bus- 
■  r  wife  shall  be  admissible  and  competent  evidence 
against  a  wife  or  husband. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company. 
partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to 
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the  transportation  or  in  any  way  to  induce,  assist, 
age,  or  solicit,  the  importation  or  migration  of  any 
contract  laborer  or  contract  laborers  into  the  United  State?. 
unless  such  contract  laborer  or  contract  laborers  are  ex- 
empted under  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  this  Act, 
and  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violat- 
ing the  same,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  who  shall 
first  bring  his  action  therefor  in  his  own  name  and  for  his 
own  benefit,  including  any  such  aliens  thus  offered  or  prom- 
ised employment  as  aforesaid,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are 
now  recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  or  for 
every  violation  of  the  provisions  hereof  the  person  violating 
the  same  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  criminal  action  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  and  under 
either  the  civil  or  the  criminal  procedure  mentioned  separate 
suits  or  prosecutions  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  thus 
offered  or  promised  employment  as  aforesaid.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  district 
to  prosecute  every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  section  five  of  this  Act  to  induce,  assist,  encourage, 
or  solicit,  any  alien  to  come  into  the  United  States  by  prom- 
ise of  employment  through  advertisements  printed,  pub- 
lished or  distributed  in  any  foreign  country,  whether  such 
promise  is  true  or  false,  and  either  the  civil  or  the  criminal 
penalty  imposed  by  said  section  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
a  case:  Provided,  That  States  or  Territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  may  advertise,  and  by  written  or  oral  communication 
with  prospective  alien  settlers  make  known,  the  inducements 
they  offer  for  immigration  thereto,  respectively,  and  they  may 
pay  out  of  the  ordinary  State  or  Territorial  funds,  regularly 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  the  transportation  of  such 
settlers,  provided  always  that  such  authority  shall  not 
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Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  associa- 
tion, sociciy.  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  includ- 
ing owners,  masters,  officers,  and  agents  of  vessels,  and  others 
engaged  in  transporting  aliens  to  the  United  States,  to  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representa- 
tion, solicit,  invite,  or  encourage,  any  alien  to  come  into  the 
United  Slates,  and  any  one  violating  any  provision  hereof 
shall  be  subject  to  either  the  civil  or  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion prescribed  by  section  five  of  this  Act;  or  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  that  there  has  been  such  a  violation  by  an  owner. 
master,  officer,  or  agent  of  a  vessel,  such  owner,  master, 
officer,  or  agent  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the 
customs  district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  or 
in  which  any  vessel  of  the  line  may  be  found,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  violation ;  and 
no  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such 
fine,  and  in  the  event  such  fine  is  imposed  while  it  remains 
unpaid,  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded:  Pro- 
vided, That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determina- 
tion of  such  questions  upon  the  deposit  with  the  collector  of 
customs  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine:  Provided 
further.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfactior 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  provisions  c 
this  section  are  persistently  violated  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
transportation  company,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  deny 
to  such  company  the  privilege  of  landing  passengers  of  any 
or  all  classes  at  United  States  ports  for  such  3  period  as  in 
his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  proper  observ 
ance  of  such  provisions:  Provided  further,  That  this  sectiot 
shall  not  be  held  to  prevent  transportation  companies  from 
issuing  letters,  circulars,  or  advertisements,  confined  strictly 
to  stating  the  sailings  of  their  vessels  and  terms  and  facili- 
ties  of  transportation   therein. 

Sec.    8.    That    any    person,    including    the    master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  who  shall  bring  into  c 
land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  wb 
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shall  attempt,  by  himself  or  through  another,  to  bring  into 
or  land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  who 
shall  conceal  or  harbor,  or  attempt  to  conceal  or  harbor,  or 
assist  or  abet  another  lo  conceal  or  harbor  in  any  place, 
including  any  building,  vessel,  railway  car,  conveyance,  or 
vehicle,  any  alien  not  duly  admitted  by  an  immigrant  in- 
spector or  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  or  to  reside  within 
the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  and  every  alien  so 
landed  or  brought  in  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or  brought  in. 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  including 
any  transportation  company  other  than  railway  lines  entering 
the  United  Slates  from  foreign  contiguous  territory,  or  the 
owner,  master,  agent,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  any  alien  subject  to  any  of  the  following 
disabilities:  Idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or  persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  any 
alien  so  brought  to  the  United  States  was  afflicted  with  any 
of  the  said  diseases  or  disabilities  at  the  time  of  foreign 
embarkation  and  that  the  existence  of  such  disease  or  dis- 
ability might  have  been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent 
medical  examination  at  such  time,  such  person  or  transporta- 
tion company,  or  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of 
any  such  vessel,  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the 
customs  district  in  which  the  uort  of  arrival  is  located,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful 
for  any  such  person  to  bring  to  any  port  of  the  United 
States  any  alien  afflicted  with  any  mental  or  physical  defect 
of  a  nature  which  may  affect  his  ability  to  earn  a  living,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  that  any  alien  so  brought  to  the 
United  States  was  so  afflicted  at  the  time  of  foreign  embarka- 
tion, and  that  the  existence  of  such  mental  or  physical  defect 
might  have  been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical 
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Examination  at  such  time,  such  person  shall  pa) 
lector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district  m  which  the  port  ot 
arrival  is  located  the  Sinn  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
and  every  violation  of  this  provision.  It  shall  also  he  un- 
lawful for  any  such  person  to  bring  to  any  port  of  the  Uuite 
alien  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  who  i 
t  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  & 
vided  in  section  three  of  this  Act ;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that 
these  disabilities  might  have  been  detected  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  precaution  prior  to  the  departure  of  such  aliens 
from  a  foreign  port,  such  person  shall  pay  to  the  collector 
n[  customs  of  the  customs  district  in  which  the  port  of 
arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
and  every  violation  of  this  provision.  And  no  vessel  shall 
be  granted  clearance  papers  pending  the  determination  of 
the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such  fine,  and, 
in  the  event  such  fine  is  imposed,  while  it  remains  unpaid, 
nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded:  Provided.  That 
clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determin; 
questions  upon  the  deposit  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  s 
fine  and  costs,  such  sum  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary  < 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  io.  That  it  shall  be  the  mandatory  and  unqualified 
duty  of  every  person,  including  owners,  officers,  and  agents 
of  vessels  or  transportation  lines,  other  than  those  railway 
lines  which  may  enter  into  a  contract  as  provided  in  section 
twenty-three  of  this  Act,  bringing  an  alien  to  any  seaport 
or  land  border  port  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  such  alien  in  the  United  States  at  an)  ti 
other  than  as  designated  by  the  immigration  officers,  and  the 
failure  of  any  such  owner,  officer,  or  agent  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  requirements  shall  he  deemed  a  mi  a 
and  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  each  case  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment;  or,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  it  is  impracticable  or  in- 
convenient to  prosecute  the  owner,  master,  officer,  or  agent 
of  any  such  vessel,  a  pecuniary  penalty  of  one  thousand  d 
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lars  shall  be  a  Hen  upon  the  vessel  whose  owner,  master, 
officer,  or  agent,  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  vessel  shall  be  libeled  therefor  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  court. 

Sec.  II.  That  whenever  he  may  deem  such  action  neces- 
sary the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
detail  immigrant  inspectors  and  matrons  of  the  United  States 
Immigration  Service  for  duty  on  vessels  carrying  immi- 
grant or  emigrant  passengers,  or  passengers  other  than  first 
and  second  cabin  passengers,  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  ports.  On  voyages  to  United  States  ports 
such  inspectors  and  matrons  shall  remain  in  that  part  of 
the  vessel  where  immigrant  passengers  are  carried.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspectors  and  matrons  to  observe 
such  passengers  during  the  voyage  and  report  fo  the  immi- 
gration authorities  in  charge  at  the  port  of  landing  any  in- 
formation of  value  in  determining  the  admissibility  of  such 
passengers  under  the  laws  regulating  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  such 
inspectors  and  matrons  to  observe  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  such  laws  and  the  violation  of  such  provisions  of  the  "pas- 
senger Act"  of  August  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  as  amended,  as  relate  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  immi- 
grant passengers  at  sea,  and  report  the  same  to  the  proper 
United  States  officials  at  ports  of  landing.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  of  Cnmmerce  and  Labor  so  directs,  a  sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service,  detailed  to  the  Immigration  Service,  not 
lower  in  rank  than  a  passed  assistant  surgeon,  shall  be  re- 
ceived and  carried  on  any  vessel  transporting  immigrant  or 
emigrant  passengers,  or  passengers  other  than  first  and  second 
cabin  passengers,  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign ports.  Such  surgeons  shall  be  permitted  to  make  all 
necessary  orders  and  directions,  which  orders  shall  be  en- 
forced and  carried  out  by  the  master  or  commanding  officer 
of  any  vessel  to  whom  they  are  given,  in  relation  to  any 
provisions  of  the  laws  regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States  and  the  violation  of  such  provisions 
of  the  "passenger  Act"  of  August  second,  eighteen  hundred 
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and  eighty-two,  as  relate  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  immi- 
grant passengers  at  sea.  Such  surgeons  shall  accompany 
the  master  or  captain  of  the  vessel  in  their  visits  to  the  sani- 
tary officers  of  the  ports  of  call  during  the  voyage,  and 
should  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  prevail  at  any  port 
where  passengers  are  received,  he  shall  take  all  reasonable 
precautionary  measures  for  the  health  ol"  persons  on  board. 
Such  surgeons  on  arrival  at  ports  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  assist  in  the  examination  of  immigrants  arriving  on  the 
vessel  to  which  he  has  been  detailed.  While  on  duty  such  sur- 
geons shall  wear  the  prescribed  uniform  of  their  service,  and 
shall  be  provided  with  first-class  accommodations  on  such  ves- 
sel at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act.  For  every  violation  of  this  section  any  person,  in- 
cluding any  transportation  company,  owning  or  operating  the 
vessel  in  which  such  violation  occors.  shall  pay  to  the  collector 
of  customs  of  the  customs  district  in  which  the  next  United 
States  port  of  arrival  is  localed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  each  and  every  day  during  which  such  violation  con- 
tinues, the  term  "violation"  to  include  the  neglect  or  refusal  of 
any  person  having  authority  so  to  do  to  permit  any  such  immi- 
grant inspector,  matron,  or  surgeon  to  be  received  on  hoard 
such  vessel  as  provided  in  this  section,  and  also  the  neglect 
or  refusal  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  any 
such  vessel  to  obey  any  lawful  directions  of  any  such 
surgeon,  and  no  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  papers 
pending  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
such  fine,  and,  in  the  event  such  fine  is  imposed,  while  it  re- 
mains unpaid,  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded: 
Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  deter- 
mination of  all  such  questions  upon  the  deposit  of  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  such  fine  and  costs,  such  sum  to  be  named  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  12.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  by  water  at  any 
port  within  the  United  States,  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent from  a  foreign  port  or  a  port  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam.  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii,  or  at  any  port  of  tl 
sular  possessions  from  any  foreign  pr.rt,  from  i  port  in  ;lic 
United  States  on  the  North  American  1 
port  of  another  insular  possession  of  tl 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of 
the  steamer,  sailing  or  other  vessel  having  said  alien  on  board 
to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at  the  port  of  arrival 
lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation 
of  such  alien  on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in 
answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  list,  contain  full  and 
accurate  information  as  to  each  alien  as  follows:  Full  name, 
age,  and  sex;  whether  married  or  single;  calling  or  occupa- 
tion; personal  description  (including  height,  complexion, 
color  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  marks  of  identification)  ;  whether 
^le  to  read  or  write;  country  of  Iiirih,  race;  country  of  last 
permanent  residence;  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tive in  the  country  from  which  the  alien  came;  seaport  for 
landing  in  the  United  States;  final  destination,  if  any.  beyond 
the  port  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket  through  to  such 
final  destination ;  by  whom  passage  was  paid ;  amount  of  money 
possessed  by  alien ;  whether  going  to  join  a  relative  or  friend, 
and  if  so,  what  relative  or  friend,  and  his  or  her  name  and 
complete  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  alms- 
house or  an  institution  or  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane  or  supported  by  charity;  whether  a  polygamist; 
whether  an  anarchist;  whether  coming  by  reason  of  any 
offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States;  the  alien's  condition 
of  health,  mental  and  physical;  whether  deformed  or  crip- 
pled, and  if  so,  for  how  long  and  from  what  cause.  That  it 
shall  further  be  the  duty  of  ihe  master  or  commanding  officer 
of  every  vessel  taking  passengers  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  Ofl  the  North  American  Continent  to  a  foreign  port  or 
a  port  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Ha- 
waii, or  from  any  port  of  the  said  insular  possession  to  any 
foreign  port,  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  or  to  a  port  of  another  insular  possession 
of  the  United  States.  :o  file  with  the  immigration  officials  be- 
fore departure  a  list  which  shall  contain  full  and  accurate 
information  in  relation  to  the  following  matters  regarding  all 
alien  passengers,  and  all  citizens  of  [he  United  States  or  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  departing  with  the 
stated  intent  to  reside  permanently  in  a  foreign  country,  taken 
on  board:    Name.  age.  and  sex;    whether  married  or  single; 
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calling  or  occupation;   whether  able  lo  read  or  wrilc  ;   COUBlfJf 
of  birth;  country  of  which  citizen  or  subject;  race;  last  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States,  or  insular  p 
thereof;    intended  future  permanent  residence;    amount   of 
Money  possessed,  and  time  and  port  of  last  arrival  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or   insular  possessions  thereof,  and  no  ma 
such  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  papers  for  his  vcsse.l 
until  he  has  deposited  such  list  or  lists  with  the  immigration 
officials  at  the  port  of  departure  and  made  oath  that  they  arc 
full  and  complete  as  to  the  name  and  other  information  herein 
required  concerning  persons  of  the  classes  specified  tab 
board  his  vessel ;   and  any  neglect  or  omission  to  comply  v. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable  as  pro- 
vided in  section  fifteen  of  this  Act.     Provided  That  in  the 
case  of  vessels  making  regular  trips  to  ports  of  I 
States  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the 
approval  of  the   Secretary  of   Commerce   and    Labor,   may, 
when  expedient,  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  such  lists  of  out- 
going aliens  at  a  later  date:   Provided  further.  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  immigration  officials  to  record  the  following 
information  regarding  every  resident  alien  and  citi 
the  United  States  by  way  of  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  borders 
for  permanent  residence  in  a  foreign  country :    N 
and  sex;    whether  married  or  single;    calling  or  occupation; 
whether  able  to  read  or  write;   country  of  birth;   country  of 
which  citizen  or  subject;    race;    last  permanent  residence  in 
the   United   States;     intended    future    permanent    residence; 
amount  of  money  possessed,  and  time  and  port  of  last  arrival 
in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  aliens  arriving  by  water  at  the  ports  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  be  listed  in  convenient  groups,  the  names 
of  those  coming  from  the  same  locality  to  be  assembled  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  no  one  list  or  manifest  shall  contain  more 
than  thirty  names.  To  each  alien  or  head  of  a  family  shall  be 
given  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  written  his  name,  a  mmbtl 
or  letter  designating  the  list  in  which  his  name,  and  so  forth, 
is  contained,  and  his  number  on  said  list,  for  eottvi 
identification  on  arrival.  Each  list  or  manifest  shall  he  veri- 
fied by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  mas- 
ter or  commanding  officer,  or  the  first  or  second  below  him 
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in  command,  taken  before  an  immigration  officer  at  the  port 
of  arrival,  10  the  effect  that  he  has  caused  the  surgeon  al  laid 

vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  physical  and  oral  examina- 
tion of  each  of  said  aliens,  and  that  from  the  report  of  said 
surgeon  and  from  his  own  investigation  he  believes  that  no 
one  of  said  aliens  is  of  any  of  the  classes  excluded  from 
admission  into  the  United  States  by  section  three  of  this 
Act;  and  that  also,  according  tu  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
kad  belief,  the  information  in  said  lists  or  manifests  concern- 
ing each  of  said  aliens  named  therein  is  correct  and  true  in 
every  respect.  That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  there- 
with shall  also  sign  each  of  said  lists  or  manifests  and  make 
oath  or  affirmation  in  like  manner  before  an  immigration  offi- 
cer at  the  port  of  arrival,  stating  his  professional 
and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  that  he  has 
made  a  personal  examination  of  each  of  the  said  aliens  named 
therein,  and  lhat  the  said  list  or  manifest,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  full,  correct,  and  true  in 
all  particular;  relative  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
said  aliens.  If  no  surgeon  sails  with  any  vessel  bringing 
aliens  the  mental  ami  physical  examinations  and  the  verifica- 
tions of  the  lists  or  manifests  shall  be  made  by  some  compe- 
tent surgeon  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  said  vessel,  and 
the  manifests  shall  be  verified  by  such  surgeon  before  a 
United  States  consular  officer. 


Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  bringing  aliens  into  or 
carrying  aliens  out  of  the  United  Slates  to  refuse  or  fail 
to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officials  the  accurate  and 
full  manifests  or  statements  or  information  regarding  all 
aliens  on  board  or  taken  on  board  such  vessels  required  by 
this  Act,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  there  has  been  such  a 
refusal  or  failure,  such  master  or  commanding  officer  shall 
pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  arrival  or  de- 
parture the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  alien  concerning 
whom  such  accurate  and  full  manifest  or  statement  or  in- 
formation is  not  Furnished,  or  concerning  whom  the  mani- 
fest or  statement  or  information  i  =  not  prepared  and  sworn 
to  as  prr=rrd>e'l  by  this  Act.    No  vessel  shall  be  granted  clear- 
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ance  pending  the  determination  of  the  question  at  I 
ment  of  such  One,  and,  in  the  event  ihi  : 
.  while  it  remains  unpaid,  nor  shall  inch  fine  be  re- 
mitted or  refunded'-  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  snotad 
prior  to  the  determination  of  such  question  upon  the  deposit 
with  the  collector  of  customs  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such 

Sec,  15.  That  upon  the  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United 
States  of  any  vessel  bringing  aliens,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the   proper   immigration   officials  to  go   or  to  send  compc- 

anta  to  the  vessel  and  there  inspect  all  such  aliens, 
or  said  immigration  officials  may  order  a  temporary  removal 
of  such  aliens  for  examination  at  a  designated  time  and  place, 
hut  such  temporary  removal  shall  not  be  considered  a  landing. 
nor  shall  it  relieve  the  transportation  lines,  masters,  agents, 
owners,  or  con  vessel  upon  which  sail 

brought  to  any  port  of  the  United  Skins  from  any  of  the 
obligations  which,  in  case  such  aliens  remain  on  board,  would, 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  bind  the  said  transportation 
lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees:  Provided.  That 
where  removal  is  made  to  premises  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  Stale.-,  they  ami  each  of  them  shall,  so  long  as 
detention  there  lasts,  he  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  such  aliens.      Whenever  a  temporary   removal   of 

n  ide  the  transportation  lines  which  brought  them 
and  the  masters,  owners,  agents,  and  consignees  of  the  vessel 
upon  which  they  arrive  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  sir 
and  all  expenses  arising  during  subsequent  detention,  pending 
decision  on  the  aliens'  eligibility  to  enter  the  United  States, 
and  until  thev  are  either  allowed  to  land  or  returned  to  the 
care  of  the  line  or  to  the  vessel  which  brought  them,  such 
those  of  maintenance,  medical  treatment 
in  hospital  or  elsewhere,  burial  in  the  event  of  death,  and 
transfer  to  the  vessel  in  the  event  of  deportation,  excepting 
only  where  they  arise  under  the  terms  of  any  of  thi 
of  section  nineteen  hereof. 

Sec.   16.   That  (he  physical  and  mental   examination  of  all 
arriving  aliens  shall  he  made  by  medical  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  their 
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profession  since  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  who  shall  certify,  for  ihe  information  of  the  immigration 
officers  and  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  hereinafter  provided 
lor,  any  and  all  physical  and  mental  defects  or  diseases  ob- 
served by  said  medical  officers  in  any  such  alien;  or.  should 
BMdica]  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  be  not  available,  civil  surgeons  of 
not  less  than  four  years'  professional  experience  may  be  em- 
ployed in  such  emergency  for  such  service,  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration, under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor.  That  the  inspection,  Other 
than  the  physical  and  menial  examination,  of  aliens,  including 
those  seeking  admission  or  readmission  to  or  the  privilege  of 
passing  through  or  residing  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  aliens  arrested  within  the  United  States  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  conducted  by  immigrant  inspectors.  Immi- 
grant inspectors  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
board  and  search  for  aliens  any  vessel,  railway  car,  convey- 
ance, or  vehicle  in  which  they  believe  aliens  are  being  brought 
into  the  United  States.  Said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to 
administer  oaths  and  to  take  and  consider  evidence  touching 
the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter,  reenter,  pass  through,  or  reside 
in  the  United  States,  and,  where  such  action  may  be  necessary, 
to  make  a  written  record  of  such  evidence:  and  any  person  to 
whom  such  an  oath  has  been  administered,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  who  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  give  false 
evidence  or -swear  lo  any  false  statement  in  any  way  affecting 
or  in  relation  to  the  right  of  any  alien  to  admission,  or  re- 
admission  to,  or  to  pass  through,  or  to  reside  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  be  punished 
as  provided  by  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
United  States  Revised  Statutes.  Said  inspectors  shall  also 
have  power  to  require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  hooks,  papers,  and  documents 
touching  the  riijht  of  any  alien  to  enter,  reenter,  reside  in,  or 
pass  ibrOBgn  the  United  States,  and  to  that  end  may  invok- 
the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States;  and  any  circuit  dt 
district  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  investigations 
'■mlucted  by  an  immigrant  inspector  may,  in  the 
event  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  respond  to  a  subpoena  issued  by 
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such  inspector,  or  refused  to  testify  before  such  inspector, 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  said 
inspector,  produce  books,  papers,  and  documents  if  demanded, 
and  testify,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
shall  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  That 
any  person,  including  employees,  officials,  or  agents  of  trans- 
portation companies,  who  shall  assault,  resist,  prevent,  Impede, 
or  interfere  with  any  immigration  official  or  employee  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  fined 
not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  Bny  person  who  shall  use  any  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon  in  resisting  any  immigration  official  or  employee  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  ten  years.  Every  alien  who  may  not  appear  to 
(he  examining  immigrant  inspector  at  the  port  of  arrival  to  be 
clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  land  shall  be  detained 
for  examination  in  relation  thereto  by  a  board  of  special  in- 
quiry. The  decision  of  an  immigrant  inspector,  if  favorable 
to  the  admission  of  any  alien,  shall  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
any  other  immigrant  inspector,  and  such  challenge  shall 
operate  to  take  the  alien  whose  right  to  land  is  so  challenged 
before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  for  its  investigation. 

Sec.  17.  That  such  boards  of  special  inquiry  shall  be  Kfl 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Each 
board  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  whose  ability  and  train- 
ing fit  them  for  the  judicial  functions  performed.  When  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  board  of  special  inquiry  for  serv- 
ice at  any  sea  or  land  border  port  is  not  warranted,  regularly 
constituted  boards  may  be  detailed  from  other  stations  for 
temporary  service  at  such  port,  or,  if  that  be  impracticable, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  . 
creation  of  boards  of  special  inquiry  by  the  inraiig 
cials  in  charge  at  such  ports,  arid  shall  determine  what  Gov 
eminent  officials  or  other  persons  shall  bi 
on  such  boards.  Such  hoards  shall  have  author!! 
mine  whether  an  alien  who  lias  been  duly  held  ahaU 
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to  land  or  shall  be  deported.  Such  boards  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete permanent  record  of  their  proceedings  and  of  all  such 
testimony  as  may  be  produced  before  them;  and  the  decision 
of  any  two  members  of  a  board  shall  prevail,  but  either  the 
alien  or  any  dissenting  member  of  the  said  board  may  appeal 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of 
arrival  and  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  taking  of  such 
Appeal  shall  operate  to  stay  any  action  in  regard  to  the  final 
disposal  of  any  alien  whose  case  is  so  appealed  until  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of 
arrival  of  such  decision  which  shall  be  rendered  solely  upon 
the  evidence  adduced  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry.  In 
every  case  where  an  alien  is  excluded  from  admission  into 
the  United  States,  under  any  law  or  treaty  now  existing  or 
hereafter  made,  the  decision  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry  if 
adverse  to  the  admission  of  such  alien,  shall  be  final,  unless 
reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Provided,  That  the  decision  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry, 
based  upon  the  certificate  of  the  examining  medical  officer, 
shall  be  final  as  to  the  rejection  of  aliens  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis in  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  con- 
tagious disease,  or  with  any  mental  or  physical  disability 
which  would  bring  such  aliens  within  any  of  the  classes  ex- 
cluded from  admission  to  the  United  States  under  section 
three  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  That  all  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  shall, 
on  entry,  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  admission  and 
identity  containing  so  much  of  the  following  information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  deem  necessary  in 
each  case:  Port  of  arrival,  date  of  arrival,  steamship,  mani- 
fest number,  name,  sex,  age.  whether  married  or  single,  call- 
ing or  occupation,  country  of  birth,  last  permanent  residence, 
CQOIitfy  of  which  a  citizen  or  subject,  race,  complete  personal 
description  (including  height,  complexion,  color  of  hair  and 
eyes)  :  Provided,  That  in  case  of  families  there  may  be  issued 
to  the  head  one  such  certificate  which  shall  contain  the  name, 
age.  and  country  of  birth,  and  race  of  the  wife,  and  thi_-  MX, 
Igc  and  country  of  birth  of  each  child  under  sixteen  jre&H 
Such  certificate  shall  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be 
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retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natural) cation. 
Such  certificate  when  held  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
issued  shall  be  evidence  that  such  person  was  regularly  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  by  the  immigration  authorities,  but 
the  possession  of  such  certificate  shall  not  exempt  such  alien 
from  the  deportation  provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  should  the  alien  again  seek  admission  to 
the  United  States;  but  any  alien  leaving  the  United  States 
with  the  intention  of  returning  may  at  the  time  of  departure 
deposit  with  the  immigration  official  in  charge  of  the  port 
through  which  he  departs  his  certificate  of  admission  and 
identity,  obtaining  in  lieu  thereof  a  return  certificate  of  a 
character  and  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
General.  Upon  seeking  readmission  to  the  United  States  at 
the  same  port  and  satisfactorily  identifying  himself  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  certificate  so  deposited  relates,  said  alien, 
if  admissible  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  admit- 
ted. Upon  the  admission  of  such  alien  the  deposited  certifi- 
cate shall  be  returned  to  him  and  the  return  certificate  issued 
in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  returned  to  the  immigration  official  in 
charge  at  the  port:  Provided  further.  That  any  person  irtu 
shall  substitute  any  name  for  the  name  written  in  any  certifi- 
cate herein  required,  or  shall  in  any  manner  alter  any  such 
certificate,  or  forge  any  such  certificate,  or  falsely  personate 
any  person  named  in  any  such  certificate,  or  issue  or  utter  any 
forged  or  fraudulent  certificate,  or  present  to  an  immigrant 
inspector  or  other  Government  official  any  forged  or  fraudu- 
lent certificate,  and  any  person  other  than  the  one  to  whom 
there  has  been  duly  issued  any  certificate  prescribed  by  this 
Act  who  shall  present  to  an  immigrant  inspector  or  other 
Government  official  any  such  certificate,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five 
years. 

Sec.  19.  That  all  aliens  brought  to  this  country  in  violation 
of  law  shall,  if  practicable,  he  immediately  sent  back  to  the 
country  whence  they,  respectively,  came  on  the  vessels  bring- 
ing them.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  the  return  of  such  aliens,  shall  be  borne 
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by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessels  on  which  they,  respect- 
ively, came.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  master,  purser. 
person  in  charge,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  such 
vessel  to  refuse  10  receive  bade  Ml  hoard  thereof,  or  on  board 
of  any  other  vessel  owned  or  operated  by  the  same  interests. 
Mich  aliens,  or  to  fail  to  detain  them  thereon;  or  to  refuse  or 
fail  to  return  them  to  the  foreign  port  from  which  they  came: 
or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land;  or 
to  make  any  charge  for  the  return  of  any  such  alien,  or 
to  take  any  security  from  him  for  the  payment  of  such 
charge;  or  to  take  any  consideration  to  he  returned  in  case 
the  alien  is  landed ;  or  to  knowingly  bring  to  the  United  States 
at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  deportation  any 
alien  rejected,  or  arrested  and  deported  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  unless  prior  to  reembarkalion  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  has  consented  that  such  alien  shall  re- 
apply for  admission,  as  required  by  section  three  hereof;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  that  such  master,  purser,  person  in  charge. 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  has  violated  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  such  master,  purser,  person  in  charge,  agent, 
owner  or  consignee  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  customs  district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is 
located,  or  in  which  any  vessel  of  the  line  may  be  found,  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  section;  and  no  vessel  shall  have  clear- 
ance from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  any  such  fine 
is  unpaid,  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded:  Pro- 
vided, That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determina- 
tion of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  with  the  collector  of 
customs  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine.  If  the  vessel 
by  which  any  alien  ordered  deported  came  has  left  the  United 
States  and  it  is  impracticable  for  any  reason  to  deport  the 
alien  within  a  reasonable  time  by  another  vessel  owned  by  the 
same  interests,  the  cost  of  deportation  may  be  paid  by  the 
Government  and  recovered  by  civil  suit  from  any  agent  or 
consignee  of  the  vessel :  Provided  further.  That  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may  suspend,  upon  condi- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  (he  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration, the  deportation  of  any  alien  found  to  have  come  in 
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violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Art,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the 
testimony  of  inch  alien  is  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  United 

rnnn.nl  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against 
any  provision  ni  this  Act,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any 
person  Ml  detained  resulting  from  such  suspension  of  deporta- 
don,  and  a  witness  fee  in  the  sum  of  om 
Bach  day  web  person  is  so  dctainei)  may  be  paid  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  i 
may  be  released  under  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  not  lesi  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  with  security  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  conditioned  that  such  alien  shall 
be  produced  when  required  as  a  witness  and  for  di 
No  alien  certified,  as  provided  in  section  sixteen  <jf  this  Act, 
to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  from  a 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease  other  than  one 
of  qUArantinable  nature,  shall  be  permitted  to  laud  for  medical 
treatment  thereof  in  any  hospital  in  the  United  States,  unless 
it  is  shown  that  the  disease  did  not  develop  until  after  em- 
barkation on  the  voyage  from  which  seeking  to  land,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  such 
treatment  is  imperatively  required  as  a  measure  of  humanity, 
in  which  event  authority  therefor  may  be  granted,  the  ex- 
pense, however,  not  to  be  borne  by  the  Government!  Pro- 
vided further,  That  upon  the  certificate  n{  a  medical  officer 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Mari  I 
Service  to  the  effect  that  the  health  or  safety  of  an  insane 
alien  would  be  unduly  imperiled  by  immediate  deportation, 
such  alien  may,  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  be  held  for  treatmetu 
lime  as  such  alien  may.  in  the  opinion  of  such  medical  officer. 
be  safely  deported:  Provided  further.  That  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  the  effect  that  a  rejected 
alien  is  helpless  from  sickness,  mental  or  physical  disabil- 
ity, or  infancy,  if  such  alien  is  accompanied  by  another  alien 
whose  protection  or  guardianship  is  required  by  such  rejected 
alien,  such  accompanying  alien  may  also  be  excluded,  and  the 
master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  in  which  such 

companying  alien  are  brought  shall  be  required 

and    accompanying   alien    in    tbt    same 

manner  as  vessels  are  required  to  return  other  rejected  aliens. 
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Sec.  20.  Thai  any  alien  who  shall  enter  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  law;  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge 
from  causes  existing  prior  10  the  landing;  any  alien  who  be- 
comes a  public  charge   from  any  cause   within  three  years 

after  entry  into  the  United  Stales,  in  the  discrstii I  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  except  as  hereinafter  pre- 
ttied, any  alien  who  is  hereafter  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

for  a  term  of  one  year  or  re  because  of  conviction  in  this 

country  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  committed 
within  five  years  after  the  entry  of  the  alien  to  the  United 
Slates;  any  alien  who  shall  be  found  an  inmate  of  or  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  a  house  of  prostitution  or 
practicing  prostitution  after  such  alien  shall  have  entered  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  receive,  share  in,  or  derive  bene- 
fit from  any  part  of  the  earnings  of  any  prostitute;  any  alien 
who  is  employed  by,  in,  or  in  connection  with  any  house  of 
prosiumioti  or  music  or  dance  hall  or  other  place  of  amuse- 
ment or  resort  habitually  frequented  by  prostitul. 
prostitutes  gather,  or  who  in  any  way  assists,  protects,  or 
promises  to  protect  from  arrest  any  prostitute;  any  alien  who 
shall  import  or  attempt  to  import  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose ;  any  alien 
who,  after  being  excluded  and  deported  or  arrested  and 
deported  as  a  prostitute,  or  as  a  procurer,  or  as  having  been 
connected  with  the  business  of  prostitution  or  importation 
for  prostitution  or  other  immoral  purposes  in  any  of  the  ways 
hereinbefore  specified,  shall  return  to  ami  enter  the  United 
States;  any  alien  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  four  hereof;  any  alien 
who  shall  enter  the  United  States  by  water  at  any  time  or 
place  other  than  designated  by  immigration  officials,  or  by 
land  at  any  place  other  than  one  designated  as  a  port  of  entry 
for  aliens  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  or 
at  any  lime  not  designated  by  immigration  officials,  shall, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
be  taken  into  custody  and  deported:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
vision of  this  section  respecting  the  deportation  of  aliens  con- 
victed of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  shall  not  apply 
to  any  one  who  has  been  pardoned,  nor  shall  such  deporta- 
tion be  made  or  directed  if  the  court  sentencing  such  alien 
for  such  crime,  shall,  at  the  time  of  imposing  judgment  or 
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passing  sentence,  make  .1  recommendation  tn  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  that  such  alien  shall  not  be  deported 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  with  the  exceptions  hereinbefore  noted, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  aliens  therein  mentioned, 
irrespective  of  the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  United  States. 
In  every  case  where  any  person  is  ordered  deported  from  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  law 
or  treaty  now  existing,  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  deportation  of  aliens  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  be  to  the  country  whence  they  came  or  to  the 
foreign  port  at  which  such  aliens  embarked  for  the  United 
States;  or,  if  such  embarkation  was  for  foreign  contiguous 
territory,  to  the  foreign  port  at  which  they  embarked  for 
such  territory;  or,  if  such  aliens  entered  foreign  contiguous 
territory  from  the  United  States  and  later  entered  the  United 
States,  or  if  such  aliens  are  held  by  the  country  from  which 
they  entered  the  United  States  not  to  be  subjects  or  citizens 
of  such  country,  arid  such  country  refuses  to  permit  their  re- 
entry, or  imposes  any  condition  upon  permitting  reentry,  then 
to  the  country  of  which  such  aliens  are  subjects  or  citizens, 
or  to  the  country  in  which  they  resided  prior  to  entering  the 
country  from  which  they  entered  the  United  States.  If 
effected  at  any  time  within  five  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
alien,  such  deportation,  including  one-half  of  the  entire  cost 
of  removal  to  the  port  of  deportation,  shall  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  contractor,  procurer,  or  other  person  by  whom  the 
alien  was  unlawfully  induced  to  enter  the  United  States,  or, 
it  thai  'Mil  not  be  dmie,  then  the  cost  of  removal  to  the  port 
of  deportation  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  the  deportation  from  such 
port  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
vessel  or  transportation  line  by  which  such  aliens  respectively 
came,  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  at  the  expense  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  If  such  de- 
portation is  effected  later  than  five  years  after  the  entry  of 
the  alien,  or,  if  the  deportation  is  made  i 
arising  subsequent  to  entry,  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  payable 
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from  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  A 
failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  agents,  owners, 
or  consignees  of  vessels  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  take  on  board,  guard 
safely,  and  transport  to  the  destination  specified  any  alien 
ordered  to  be  deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  punished  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in 
section  nineteen  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  mental 
or  physical  condition  of  such  alien  is  such  as  to  require  per- 
sonal care  and  attendance,  he  may  employ  a  suitable  person 
for  that  purpose,  who  shall  accompany  such  alien  to  his  or 
her  final  destination,  and  the  expense  incident  to  such  service 
shall  be  defrayed  in  like  manner.  Pending  the  final  dis- 
posal of  the  case  of  any  alien  so  taken  into  custody  he  may 
be  released  under  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  with  security  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  conditioned  that  such  alien  shall  be 
produced  when  required  for  a  hearing  or  hearings  in  regard 
to  the  charge  upon  which  he  has  been  taken  into  custody,  and 
for  deportation  if  he  shall  be  found  to  be  unlawfully  within 
the  United  Slates. 

Sec.  22.  That  any  alien  liable  to  be  excluded  because  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge,  or  because  of  physical  disability 
other  than  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  a  loathsome  or  danger- 
ous contagious  disease  may,  if  otherwise  admissible,  never- 
theless be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  upon  the  giving  of  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  said  Secretary,  in  such 
amount  and  containing  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
to  the  United  States  and  to  all  States,  Territories,  counties, 
towns,  municipalities,  and  districts  thereof,  holding  the  United 
States  and  all  States,  Territories,  counties,  towns,  municipali- 
ties and  districts  thereof  harmless  against  such  alien  becoming 
a  public  charge.  The  admission  of  such  alien  shall  be  a  con- 
sideration for  the  giving  of  such  bond  or  undertaking.  Suit 
may  be  brought  thereon  in  the  name  and  by  the  proper  law 
officers  either  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of  any 
State.  Territory.  District,  county,  town,  or  municipality  in 
which  such  alien  becomes  a  public  charge. 
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Sec.  23.  That  wherever  an  alien  shall  have  iaken  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  this  country,  and  shall  have  filed  his 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  thereafter 
shall  send  for  his  wife  "r  minor  children  to  join  him,  if 
said  wife  or  any  of  said  children  shall  he  found  to  be  affected 
with  any  contagious  disorder,  such  wife  or  children  -hall  be- 
held, under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shall  prescribe,  until  it  shall  be  determined  whether 
the  disorder  will  be  easily  curable  or  whether  they  can  be 
permitted  to  land  without  danger  to  other  persons:  and  they 
shall  not  be  either  admitted  or  deponed  until  such  facts  have 
been  ascertained;  and  if  it  shall  be  determined  (bat  the  dis- 
order is  easily  curable  and  the  husband  or  father  is  willing 
to  bear  the  expense  of  the  treatment,  they  ma]  b 
treatment  in  hospital  until  cured,  and  then  be  admitted,  or 
if  it  shall  be  determined  that  they  can  be  permitted  to  land 
without  danger  to  other  persons,  they  may,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  thereupon  be  admitted. 

Sec.  24.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
shall  perform  all  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Under  such  direction 
he  shall  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  all  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,  and 
shall  have  the  control,  direction,  and  supervision  of  all  officers, 
clerks,  and  employees  appointed  thereunder  He  shall  estab- 
lish such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe  such  forms  of 
bond,  reports,  entries,  and  oilier  papers,  and  shall  issue  from 
time  to  time  such  instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as 
he  shall  deem  best  calculated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  for  protecting  the  United  States  and  aliens 
migrating  thereto  from  fraud  and  loss,  and  shall  have  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contract  for  the  support  and  relief  of 
such  aliens  as  may  fait  into  distress  or  need  public  aid,  and 
to  remove  to  their  native  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  ap- 
propriatioru  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  such  as  fall  into 
distress  or  need  public  aid  from  causes  arising  sub 
their  entry  and  are  desirous  of  being  so  removed.  He  shall 
prescribe  rules  for  the  entry  and  inspection  of  aliens  along 
the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  noi  to  iirni 
delay,  impede,  or  annoy  persons  in  ordinary  travel  between 
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the  United  States  and  said  countries,  and  shall  have  power 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  transportation  lines  for  the  said 
purpose.  And  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  to  detail  officers  of  the  immigration 
service  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  secure  information  as  to  the  number  of  aliens  de- 
tained in  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions 
(public  and  private)  of  the  leveral  States  and  Territories,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  other  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  to  inform  the  officers  of  such  institutions  at  the  pro- 
visions of  law  in  relation  to  the  deportation  of  Miens  who 
have  become  public  charges.  He  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  whenever  in  his 
judgment  such  action  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  detail  immigration  officers,  and  also 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  surgeons  employed  under 
this  Act  for  service  in  foreign  countries.  The  duties  of  com- 
missioners of  immigration  and  other  immigration  officials  in 
charge  of  districts,  ports,  or  stations,  shall  be  of  an  adminis- 
trative character,  to  be  prescribed  in  detail  by  regulations 
prepared  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  making  effective  the  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  aliens  from  fraud  and  loss,  and 
also  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-one  of  this  Act,  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  aliens,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  establish  and  maintain  immigrant  stations  at  such 
interior  places  as  may  be  necessary,  and,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  s.iid  Secretary,  aliens  in  transit  from  ports  of  landing  to 
such  interior  stations  shall  be  accompanied  by  immigrant  in- 
spectors. 

Sec.  25-  That  immigrant  inspectors  and  other  immigration 
officers,  clerks,  and  employees  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  and 
their  compensation  fixed  and  raised  or  decreased  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner -General  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-serv- 
ice Act  of  January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three:  Provided,  That  said  Secretary,  in  the  enforcement  of 
that  portion  of  this  Act  which  excludes  contract  laborers,  may 
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employ,  without  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  c 
service  Act.  or  to  the  various  Acts  relative  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  official  register,  such  persons  as  he  may  deem 
advisable  and  from  time  to  time  fix,  raise,  or  decrease  their 
compensation.  He  may  draw  annually  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  persons  so  employed  and  for 
expenses  incident  to  such  employment ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury  shall  pass  to  the  credit  of  I 
disbursing  officer  expenditures  from  said  sum  without  itemized 
account  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
certifies  that  an  itemized  account  would  not  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  M- 
of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation Act  approved  August  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  or  the  official  status  of  such  commissioners 
heretofore  appointed. 

5ec.  26.  That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  arc  herehy  invested  with  full  and  concurrent  juris- 
diction of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  arising  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Uniti-d 
States  district  attorney  of  the  proper  district  to 
every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United  States  under  this 
Act.  Such  prosecutions  or  suits  may  be  instituted  at  any 
place  in  the  United  States  at  which  the  violation  may  occur  or 
at  which  the  person  charged  with  such  violatioi 
found.  That  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  settled,  compromised,  or  discon- 
tinued without  the  conseni  of  Ih  coun  in  which  it  is  pending, 
entered  of  record,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 


Sec.  27.  That  all  exclusive  privileges  of  exchanging  money. 
transporting  passengers  or  baggage,  or  keeping  eal 
and  all  other  like  privileges  in  connection  with  any  United 
States  immigrant  station,  shall  be  disposed  of  after  public 
competition,  subject  to  such  conditions  ami  limitations  as 
the  Commissioner- Gen  era!  of  Immigration,  under  I 
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lion  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  may  prescribe,  and  all  receipts  accruing  from  the 
disposal  of  such  exclusive  privileges  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  No  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  sold  at  any  such  immigrant  station. 

Sec.  28.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  in  order 
that  arrests  may  be  made  for  crimes  under  the  taws  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  where  the  various 
immigrant  stations  are  located,  the  officers  in  charge  of  such 
stations,  as  occasion  may  require,  shall  admit  therein  the 
proper  Slate  and  municipal  officers  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  officers  and  of  the  local  courts  shall 
extend  over  such  stations. 

Sec.  29.  That  any  person  who  knowingly  aids  or  assists 
any  anarchist,  as  described  in  section  three  of  this  Act,  to 
enter  the  United  States,  or  who  connives  or  conspires  with 
any  person  or  persons  to  allow,  procure,  or  permit  any  such 
anarchist  to  enter  therein  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

Sec.  30.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized, in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  call,  in  his  discretion,  an  international  conference, 
to  assemble  at  such  point  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  send 
special  commissioners  to  any  foreign  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  by  international  agreement,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  immigra- 
tion of  aliens  to  the  United  States;  of  providing  for  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  examination  of  such  aliens  by 
American  consuls  or  other  officers  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  ports  of  embarkation,  or  elsewhere;  of  se- 
curing the  assistance  of  foreign  governments  in  their  own 
territories  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  governing  immigration  to  the  United  States ;  of  enter- 
ing into  such  international  agreements  as  may  be  proper  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  aliens  who,  under  the  laws  of 
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the  United  States,  are  or  may  he  excluded  from  entering  the 
United  Stales,  and  of  regulating  any  ma.ters  pertaining  io 
such  immigration. 

Sec.  31,  That  there  shall  he  maintained  a  division  of  in- 
formation in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalisation; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  provide 
such  clerical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary.  Il 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  division  Io  promote  a  beneficial 
distribution  of  aliens  admitted  into  the  United  States  among 
the  several  States  and  Territories  desiring  immigration  Cor- 
respondence shall  be  had  with  the  proper  officials  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  said  division  shall  gather  from  all 
available  sources  useful  information  regarding  the  resources, 
products,  and  physical  characteristics  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, and  shall  publish  such  information  in  different  languages 
and  distribute  the  publications  among  all  admitted  aliens  who 
may  ask  for  such  information  at  the  immigrant  stations  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  desire 
the  same.  When  any  State  or  Territory  appoints  and  main- 
tains an  agent  or  agents  Io  represent  it  at  any  of  the  immi- 
grant stations  of  the  United  Slates,  such  agents  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Comrnissioner-Genett  I 
gration,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mrce  and  Labor,  have  access  to  aliens  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  presenting, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  the  special  inducements  offered 
by  such  State  or  Territory  to  aliens  to  settle  therein.  While 
on  duty  at  any  immigrant  station  such  agents  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  may,  for  violation  of  any  such  regu- 
lations, deny  to  the  agent  guilty  of  such  violation  any  of  the 
privileges  herein  granted. 

Sec.  32.  That  any  person,  including  the  owner,  agent,  con- 
signee, or  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  any   foreign  port  or  place,  who  shall  knowingly  sign 
on  the  ship's  articles,  or  bring  to  the  United  St;it> 
the  crew  of  such  vessel,  any  alien,  with  intent  to  p 
alien  to  land  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  lai 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  immignliqfl 
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of  aliens  or  who  shall  falsely  ami  knowingly  represent  to  the 
immigration  authorities  at  the  port  of  arrival  that  any  such 
alien  is  a  bona  fide'  member  of  the  crew,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penally  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  for  which  sum 
the  said  vessel  shall  be  liable  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

Sec.  $$.  That  no  alien  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States  by  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States 
regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens,  and  employed  on  board 
any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  shall  be  permitted  to  land  in  the  United  States, 
except  temporarily  for  medical  treatment,  or  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  providing  for  the  ultimate  removal  or  deportation  of 
such  alien  from  the  United  States,  and  the  negligent  failure 
of  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of  such  vessel  to 
detain  on  board  any  such  alien  after  notice  in  writing  by  the 

immigration  officer  ill  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  to 
deport  such  alien,  if  required  by  such  immigration  officer  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shall  render  such 
owner,  agent,  consignee,  at  master  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars,  for  which  sum  the  said  vessel 
shall  be  liable,  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by 
way  of  libel  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

Sec.  34.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  the  preceding  section  to  pay  off  or  discharge  any  alien 
employed  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  unless  duly  admitted  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  regulating 
the  immigration  of  aliens:  Provided,  That  in  case  any  such 
alien  intends  to  reship  on  board  any  other  vessel  bound  to 
any  foreign  port  or  place  he  shall  be  allowed  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  so  reshipping,  and  may  be  paid  off,  discharged, 
and  permitted  to  remove  his  effects,  anything  in  such  laws 
or  treaties  or  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
provided  due  notice  of  such  proposed  action  first  be  given 
to  the  principal  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of 
arrival. 
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Sec.  35.  That  any  alien  seaman  who  shall  desert  his  vessel 
in  a  port  of  the  United  States  or  who  shall  land  therein  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlaw- 
fully in  the  United  States  and  shall,  at  any  time  within  three 
years  thereafter,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  such 
vessel  or  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  same  owners,  for  re- 
moval from  the  United  States,  or  at  the  option  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  such  alien  seaman  may  be 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  a  consular  re  presented  ve  of  the 
country  lo  which  such  vessels  belong  upon  assurances  that 
such  seaman  will  be  removed  from  the  United  States. 


Sec.  36.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  carry- 
ing passengers  between  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  a 
port  of  a  foreign  country,  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  on  board  employed  thereon  any  alien  afflicted  with 
idiocy,  imbecility,  insanity,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  or  a  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  if  it  appears  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  from  an 
examination  made  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  is  so  certi- 
fied by  such  officer,  that  any  such  alien  was  so  afflicted  at  the 
time  he  was  shipped  or  engaged  and  taken  on  board  such 
vessel  and  that  the  existence  of  such  affliction  might  have 
been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination 
at  such  time;  and  for  every  such  alien  so  afflicted  on  board 
any  such  vessel  at  the  time  of  arrival  the  owner,  agent,  con- 
signee, or  master  thereof  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  customs  district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  lo- 
cated the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars;  and  no  vessd  shall  be 
granted  clearance  pending  the  determination  of  th 
of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such  fine  and,  in  the  event 
such  fine  is  imposed,  while  it  remains  unpaid:  Proi 
clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determination  of  such 
question  upon  the  deposit  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such 
fine;  Provided  further.  That  such  fine  may,  in  (In 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be  mitigated  or 
remitted. 

Sec.  37,  That  upon  arrival  of  any  vessel  in  Ihc  United 
States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 


the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  thereof  to  deliver  to 
the  principal  immigration  officer  in  charge  of  the  port  of 
arrival  lists  containing  the  names  of  all  aliens  employed  on 
such  vessel,  stating  [he  positions  they  respectively  hold  in  the 
ship's  company,  when  and  where  they  were  respectively 
shipped  or  engaged,  and  specifying  those  to  be  paid  off  and 
discharged  in  the  port  of  arrival;  or  lists  containing  so  much 
of  such  information  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
shall  hy  regulation  prescribe;  and  after  the  arrival  of  any 
such  vessel  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  owner,  agent,  con- 
signee, or  master  to  report  to  stich  immigration  officer,  in 
writing,  as  soon  as  discovered,  all  cases  in  which  any  such 
alien  has  deserted  the  vessel,  giving  a  description  of  such 
alien,  together  with  any  information  likely  to  lead  to  his  ap- 
prehension;  and  before  the  departure  of  any  such  vessel  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  to 
deliver  to  such  immigration  officer  a  further  list  containing 
the  names  of  all  alien  employees  who  were  not  employed  there- 
on at  the  time  of  arrival,  but  who  will  leave  port  thereon 
at  the  time  of  her  departure,  and  also  the  names  of  those, 
if  any,  who  have  been  paid  off  and  discharged,  and  of  those, 
if  any,  who  have  deserted  or  landed  or  been  duly  admitted; 
of  the  failure  of  such  owner,  agent,  consignee, 
so  deliver  either  of  the  said  lists  of  such  aliens 
arriving  and  departing,  respectively,  or  to  so  report  such  cases 
of  desertion  or  landing,  such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or 
master  shall,  if  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district 
in  which  the  port  of  arrival  ts  located  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
for  each  alien  concerning  whom  correct  lists  are  not  delivered 
or  a  true  report  is  not  made  as  above  required;  and  no  such 
vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  pending  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such  fine 
and,  in  the  event  such  fine  is  imposed,  while  it  remains  un- 
paid, nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded;  Provided. 
That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determination  of 
such  question  upon  deposit  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such 
fine. 

Sec.  38.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced 
from  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven.    The 
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Act  of  March  iwemy-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  amend- 
ing the  Acl  of  February  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seveni  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States;  the  Act  of  February  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States,  except  section  thirty-four  thereof;  the  Act  of  March 
third,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  to  regulate  the  immigra- 
tion i'l"  tlietU  into  the  United  Slates.  <--■  . 
four  thereof;  all  laws  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
persons  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  and  all  other  Acts 
;intl  |uiris  of  Acis  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  are  hereby 
repealed  on  and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or  proceedings  brought, 
or  any  ait.  thing,  or  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  done  or  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act;  but  as  to 
all  such  prosccmi.ms.  suits,  actions,  proceedings,  acts,  things, 
or  matters,  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws  repealed  or  amended  by 
this  Act  are  hereby  continued  in  force  and  effect 
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:    CENT.    OK    HOUSEHOLDS    OF    EACH    SPECIFIED 
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NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PER    APARTMENT,    PER    ROOM. 
AND    PER    SLEEPINC-KOOM 
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Q-Cmimti 
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C— Ci>ki.wJ 

NUMBER    AND    PES    CtVT.    OF    HOUSEHOLDS    KEEPING 

BOARDERS    OR    LODGERS 
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FOREIGN-BORN    POPULATION    IN    CONTINENTAL   UNITED 

STATES— Contimmt 

By  country  of  birth:  18S0  lo  19011 
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abroad  (country  not  specified),  and  persons  bom  at  sea.  under  a  foreign  flag.  (  Iael< 
Greenland  persnns  bom  abroad  (country  not  specified),  and  persons  bom  at  sea*  ti 
a  loreign  flag:  alio  Australian  and  Oceanic  islands. 
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PER    CENT.    DISTRIBUTION    OF    INCREASE    IN    FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION  IN   EACH   DECADE 

By  eeumlry  of  birth,  1SS0  to  1900 
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P— CouitfHitd 
PER    CENT.     DISTRIBUTION    OF    INCREASE    IN     | 

POPULATION    IN    EACH    DECADE— CnMwi 

Bt  cvu*lry  el  lurthr   1850  to  1900 
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NATIVE    AND   FOREIGN-BORN    POPULATION    IN   CONTINENTAL 

UNITED   STATES 

By  country  s{  birth:  1890  la  1900 
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a  Excluding  Alaska,  Indian  Territory,  mid  Indian  rocmtioni. 
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Q — Period  of  Residence  in  the  United  Slates  of 

Forciyn-born  Industrial  Workers 

1'ER  CENT.  OF  FOREIGN-BORN"  EMPLOYEES  IN  THF.  EXITED  STATES 
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Q— Continued 

PER  CENT.  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

EACH   SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 
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■1   7 
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7  4 
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7  1 
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2  f 
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6 f 
7  » 
B  5 

2.0 
G.G 
B.l 

B  1 

11    7 
4.8 

A  ! 

11. 1 

3  : 

e.o 

is! '. 

IK  8 
18.3 
18  8 

-.!   S 
10  f 

18  f 
4  f 

'..  s 

M ; 

6.t 
6.1 

a.  4 
4  t 

6.6 

3.B 
1  f 

4   7 

1    H 
IB.  4 

17  4 

Hrt£Z'  «ta?"    ' 

1.0 

Welili 

26.6 
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',  1 

:,  1 

1-;  : 

in  0 
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Q — Continutd 

I'ER  CENT.  OK  POKE]                                                               IK   1   \]  lt!D  STATES 

EACH    SPECIFIED    NUMBER    OF    YEARS* 

By   ,tx  and  ract—Ct>*nt,*fd 

TOTAL 

bn, 

Number 

£ 

Ptromt   in  L'ritni  St«te*  each  ipodfied 

1 

' 

2 

• 

• 

S 

8 

IS 

it) 

5 

Amtniin 

or. 
"'■ 

.!  -..v 
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?  M 

.■■ 
.  on 

.■  ■ 

■  an 

.-  & 

■ 

.'i....!'j 
HI 
14" 

io.«s 

■ 
in 

730 

48.341 
■ 
SJMC 
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J  i 

:u  i 
l,t  3 
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1  3 
it  1 
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1    i 

i; 

B.  ■ 

1 
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1   ! 

'.  * 
e.  . 

%  :■ 
4  : 
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fi  7 
7  1 
•  n 

1  f 

.■   . 
'   i 

1   ' 
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J 
-1 

:■. 
.1 
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2 
HI 
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7 
1 
.1 
17 
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s 
• 
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n 

J 
7 
■'; 

.i 

8 
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<-■ 
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i.. 

i.i 
i.. 
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:,, 

■•■ 
17 
Li 
... 
19 
:.! 
i.l 
•* 
..i 
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.i. 
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17 
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■ 
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1 
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7 
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■■ 
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7 
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;7 

14 

a 

M 
1/ 

- 
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1 

;i 

T. 
S 

7 

:: 

g 

t  .• 
g 

*: 

1 

/. 

7 
18 
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1 
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2 
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0 

8 

8 

1 
3 

Greek   . 
Hrhit".  Ru 

luhan.  Ncnh.   ., 

luliil.  "v 
lUIX"  ir.-: 

gSE 

Porn^BBH 

Rnthfolu 

ScuWh 

. 

■1  ■ 

Total    . 

awi/ii'j 

I.' 

g  i 

a  i 

1(1  1 

7   ." 

>:i    1 

N    4 

g 

IK  V 

*  See  note  on  p««e  478. 
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R — Affiliation  with  Trade-unions  of  Foreign- 
born  Workmen 

AFFILIATION  WITH  TRADE-UNIONS  OF  MALES  21   YEARS  OF  AGE 

OR    OVER.    WHO   AKE    WORKING    FOR    WAGES 

By  £itierat  nativity  end  Tact  of  individual  (nciv  or  households) 


Ginbkal  Nativity  and  Rack  or  Individual 

33S 

Affiliated  with  trade- 

Number. 

Percent. 

Native  born  ot  native  lather . 

1.273 

BO 
SB 
14 

2 
35 

81 

5 
343 

e 

480 

e 

3 

4 

128 

3 

23 

56 
21 

181 

637 

1 

605 
573 
923 

14 

524 
185 
80 
169 
1,101 
700 

761 
724 

177 

29 

6 
5 

Native-bora  ol  foreign  t'athcf.  by  lace  nt  iaiher 

3 

6 

49 

82 

3 
2 

8 

8.3 

2 

13.0 

jj 

8.9 

22.1 
4.8 

133 

10 
2 

3 
87 

Cuban             .    

22.7 

English , 

16.8 

19 

(a) 
21.4 

14.8 

Irish 
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R— Continued 

AFFILIATION  WITH  TRADE-UNIONS  OF  MALES  21  YEARS  OF  AGE 
WHO    ARE    WORKING    FOR    WAGES— Continued 

By  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual — Continued 
(study  op  households) 


General  Nativity  and  Race  op  Individual 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Affiliated  with  trade- 
unions. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Foreign-born — Continued . 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin , 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Rumanian , 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian , 

Slovak , 

Slovenian , 

Spanish 

Swedish , 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-born 


881 

2,428 

71 

1,408 

76 

1,501 

56 

1 

27 

3.280 

297 

141 

150 

684 

165 

160 

1.706 

204 

54 

515 

257 

282 

100 


24.594 


1.410 

2.845 

21.749 


351 
258 


497 


146 
56 


1 

313 

8 


37 

144 

29 


234 
3 

12 
48 
14 


39 


3.325 


199 

405 

2.920 


39.8 

10.6 

.0 

35.3 

.0 

9.7 

100.0 

(a) 

3.7 

9.5 

2.7 

.0 

24.7 

21.1 

17.6 

.0 

13.7 

1.5 

22.2 

9.3 

5.4 

.0 

39.0 


13.5 


14.1 
14.2 
13.4 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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T — History  of  Immigration,  1820-1910 
The  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  fur- 
nish more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  now 
coming  to  the  United  States.  Two  decades  ago  the  same 
countries  were  the  source  of  less  than  20  per  cent.  The 
countries  of  northern  and  western  Europe  at  the  present 
time  contribute  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants,  and 
20  years  ago  they  furnished  more  than  70  per  cent. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  during  each  dec- 
ade since  1820,  and  the  proportion  from  each  specified 
locality  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  DECADES. 

820  TO  1910 

[Compiled  from  the  report,  of  the 

United  Slate*  Irami»i»tion 

Comntiraion.I 

Total  mnaba 

Per eeni.  from' 

icar  ending 
June  80 

Northern 

E«rof* 

Southern 

mil   l-'.lMi-TI 

Europe 

ftSaoun- 

1S20-1BB0 
1U1-1M0 

\~\\  ISM 

1881-1870 

5 

'.!■- 
,.. . , 

■'.,;■ 
-i:_ 

721 
60S 

S7S 

es.s 
ma 

'» 

19!l 

gxm  {goo 

leoi-inio 

• 

_■:'. 

Sn4 

44, s 

52.8 

%i 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  immigrants  coming 
from  certain  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
has  been  remarkable.  In  1907,  the  year  of  largest  immi- 
gration, 883.126  persons,  or  almost  70  per  cent,  of  the 
1,285,349  immigrants  were  from  the  three  countries, 
Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  number  of 
immigrants  from  these  three  countries  combined  did  not 
reach  50,000  in  any  year  until  1882,  and  did  not  reach 
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100,000  in  any  year  until  1887.  The  following  table 
shows  for  each  race  or  people  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants coming  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
from  1899  to  1910,  and  the  per  cent,  of  each  sex : 

IMMIGRATION   TO   THE   UNITED  STATES,    BY   SEX   AND  BY    RACE 
OR  PEOPLE,  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1890  TO  1910 
(Compiled  from  report!  of  the  ConmiMioner-GeneraJ  of  Immigration.] 


RiCI    01    PlOFUt 


Allien  (black) 

Bohemian   and   Moravian!  '.'.'.'.'.','.'.'. 
Bulgarian,   Servian,   (nd   Mgntenrgitn. 

CrwNan   and   SloWnin .'.'"". '.'.'"" 

Cuban 

I>a;ma"ian    Boanian,  and   licitrgovir.iai 

IVjlch  and  Flemish , 

But    Indian.  . 

English      

Finnish 

Fiencb       .    

<  .<■  ■-■■     .  . 

Ilitct      

Hebrew 

In* 

1-al.in.    North 

I'll.....    South     

i^Va™. :;:;:::::::;;; :;;;:::::: 

Lithuanian 

mSS,:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

J'ao^c    1-lar.ner    . 

Polish    

Rumanian   .  '.    '.  '. '. '.  '.  '. '. '.    '.  '. '. '.  '.'.  '. '.  '.'. 

Ruthenian     <  Rusiniak) 

Slovak     I"*^**"***I*1"II*^****" 

Spanish 

Spanish  A  men  can     . .  , 

ToAub'  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'''.'.'.''.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'. 
Welsh 

Weal  Indian  (except  Cuban)    

other  people* 

Not   specified    .,.,..,..,  ...,.,,... 

Total     


6,408 

7.5S8 

es 

61 

.774 

66 

6.082 

95 

47 

7,875 

74 

5,'84Z 

68 

0,869 

69 

7B 

a  Details   by    t 


itrj   3    leu    than    totaL 


INDEX 


[  I   ■  •■  rt 


■  l;  'i 


t 

I. 


INDEX 


KnglUh.     among 


li.iFi,    214;     I  mmiirriiit     llraml    irwl 
Aid     S...icli.-.     U'riHi;     Niii.it-.;-- 

<:f    worker*    jimI    |.i "-    m-i;-ti.d. 

21X;     cot.^r-.ti. '     Uir     (Ovcm 

ru.    J-i'.;     ,!,-;i..i.    ..(    wort.    250; 

251-253;    lr* 

toward      --. 

dcncc.      toward     permanency     of, 

255;    work    ,,{    native   churehr-s  ami 

reltgioui    nrriniiili™    amur.ig    im 

mirrants.  256;   work   of   other   or- 

-         257-260;      Stale      Bu- 

iciiiiii«  nf  the  rail- 

—    „c    Federal    Cov  eminent. 

U1-M3. 

H  -.   Immigrant  homes  ami, 
■"      work   of.   .'46. 

Colt.ii  in.      immigrant. 


Agtieullural    Conm.ur 


i     Hebrew. 


Afrieatar*]   VMM,    7n-!w. 


i    of    and    penal  ty, 


per*,   329. 
York!*?!. 


I,   J4o.   372. 

-U    of,    384;    ! 

by    the    Ur.iled    State.    31 


uimri    i-liich   based.   5. 


r-n.-.i 


Anarchiil,  tUTialty  f,ii  luinmi   1 
AnliChmeie    feeline,    2IB. 
Appendice*.    Key    to,    147;    A.    3 
389:    II,   170*14  •  C,  405-484. 

Aikanau,    67.    83.    90. 

ft,    193,  212. 
Arnold.    Pa..   7.*. 


"  "i'-s,    .'on,'  jim'jii'j,'  Ji J-JI+;    2.!.. 
240.   3S7.   Ml. 

A,.itnililion    ititl    f'toiress.    2..t-2'>4; 
procna  of    i-  - 

Ix-mtif,  fi-.„,  ij,.,.  „[  tmiiiiaiant.. 
2M;  tarluiion.  2*5:  chants  in 
bodily     form.     266-269;     >hap*     of 

1 
2*S;    industrial    progresi    and    ef- 
ficiency,   261;    naturalization,    2."  I 

rati  u  rallied   and    boldinn    fir.!    pi 
-nts,  273;  prop. 
Windber.  "Srti 
•       P'.iprrtv 


T,ii,i'K,  '..i 


ipeak    Eni 

■ 

■■■■.  ' 
■ 


in.  48. 

other   nation*,  302. 

20.    2125.    49.    54. 
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lirltiin.  272. 
Belgium.  H. 
Bchevue,  4S. 
Bennci    Willi.: 


ricd   life   to.    61. 
Board  of  Special  I 


Inquiry,   370.   St* 


'■'.  21,1,171.  177V  JU. 

&in  Tims,  89-90. 
i  miliar,  or  Mexican,  . 


BMton,    \l\-\22. 
Brum' Count j.  83. 

Browum™'*!™!1  ' 
Bryan.  Text 
Buddhists.  2 
Buffalo.  N. 
Bulgaria.  24. 
BalpfSn.ia,    70, 

272!   29 1_. 


83-84. 

86,   116,  163. 

70,     73,     96,     1 
166,    168,    170,    I 


337:   t 


N.-.tui-ili 


70.     207.    210-211,    218 


<  niiir,r]ii»,     /v,     ,:uv,     ^iu-^i  I 

-'IV.  225,  228-2.'1.  .'30,  jot. 
finiJi,  22.  49.  224.  321;  and  Japan, 

agreement    u    to    Japanese.     224; 

and  Mexico,  border. 

minion  of.  371,   396;   immigration 

Canadian,    111".     54,     57 ;     aollioi  illes. 

230,  272.  284. 
Canal    Zone,    the    Ivilimia,:.    JU-311, 

322,    371,    375. 
Canmtoti,  N,   Y..  Italians  in.  86. 
Cance.  Dr.   A,    BL  81. 
(ape  Verde  Island*.  VS. 
Catholics,    immigration    of,    42;    in 

parochial  *.:  1 : . .. .  1  ■- .   2S!'. 
Census  Bureau.  58. 
Central    Europe,   268. 
Central    Pacific    Railroad.  216. 


America  need  a 


Cheese  in  dual  ry,  I  he,  79. 

..--..  3SJ. 
Chicago.  118,  121,  123.  126.  128.  163, 


V\ 


■,■■;■  '■■    ■     ■  ■■■■ 

lions  of.  219;  in  agriculture.  2 
rights  in  this  country.  314-317; 
elusion   of,  317-319;   law  of   19ft, 

lion,    359;    executed    cUsses,    363; 
certificate     by     Chinese     Govern- 
mint,   3(.3-3t4.   , 
dcocc.    366;    wives    and    children, 


iliiation.   a   stai-1 , 

-  (ol  TCaiaUa  brim- 
ir  litem,   3S6v 

Vflami.    .V'. i.i.i,     U6.    121.    163. 
.eland.  President,  JIB.  340. 
H      I   . 

Accident*,"  bulletin 
f  ilic  II.  S.  Geological  Sur-rey, 
90. 

lee-houses.  113. 
onics.    Italian,    21u. 


in  secretary 

recommended,    330;    tcctcUty    of. 

323,    J3S.   352. 
CommriMrT  in  southern  ramp*,  the. 

175-176. 
Commissioner  Genera!    of    Immiara 

lion.     33.     .16,     301.     II     . 

35S.     3S8-3:  '. 

376.    38*.    389-391,    391. 

210;  nunu 


Company-house  system.  279 

Cc.nclu.tons,    f  i. 

Congestion,  in  industrial  localities., 
air  nice*  wnh  20  or  more  boiue- 
Ii.-.IJj    reporting.    421  426;    in    l.rge 

Ci.ucjress,    lain   nasaed  by.  64. 
,  ■  i,. 
Tlnrty-nflti 
seventh,     and     Thirty  .  ighlh,     J0«J; 

i  ,.       ... 


MB,    26,     43-41, 
Contract  labor  law, 
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■  in.   377 


331.    338. 
Contract  laborers,  350:  eacluiioi 
359;  debarred  and  deported,   1 
Contractors,  Japanese,  226. 

hat,   31S. 
Cot  lon-mi  II    operatives.    68. 
County  and  other  courlj.  New  1 


Si-Si 


11.1,     1.1".    13(.-1J7.     i'-. 


I>agoes.     prat,     Michael  angel  o      ( 

ottO.     Rifla-I.     I..:,.r,ar,k.    ,!;,     Vi„, 


J,    III..    ... 

Delaware.   180. 
Delta,   the    Mi-i  .mi-  1 
Denmark,    24.  49. 

Hf i<\     ■mount     of 

banks.    106. 
-    ■■ivyliam.    William    I1 


37(1. 
Disease,  conUgiou 


UHdll 

tal,   438-4J9. 
Hiitrict   .if   Columbia,   35 
JM|>h.   Senator,  319. 
llulnth.  163,  283. 
Hutch,     281,     286. 
Dutch  and  Flemish.  33.  ; 


Immigrant      Wage- 


L    I48<    of    fe 

19;     of     male. 


150;  daily,  c.   ._... 

head*    at    family.    156;    of    1 


cai    condition 

:ci pi  born   male,   all   races.   41 
5:     who    apeak     English,     ma 


England.     21, 


56;     and     Walei. 


Lr-.vi:-h-('iii:i.: 

birth-rate.  6.. 
English   language,  acquisiliim    of,   35. 

s_\  '.>■•,  ujj,  1  Jo,  i.-:i.  1  Mti,  i".'.  2us, 

240,  390293,  teaching  hi",  259;  I.. 
•p«k.  37S;  alrilily  to  ,prak.  »jn- 
293;  different  races,  of  immigrant* 

Emi'l^Emcn!   toal   miners,   at   Wind- 

Enrupe,     10.    dijclscd    tailor i    [rum. 

Europe,  hack  to,   362. 

l-.iiro.pc.    illiteracy   in.    32;   inclination 


':.■..'  :;,-.'  .-,.' 

immigrants.   31,   33-34. 
Europeans    and     Mcnicans,    304. 
Europeans.    North.    ."■; 

for   employment    of    ■ 

■■■.■■. 

em  and  eastern,   1?2,   186.  1*3- 196, 

205-206,     208. 
Europeans,    wages,     12;     south    and 

tan,  306-209. 
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